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the death Fustel Coulanges, very notable figure 
passes away from the ranks historians. 
Coulanges was not only man wide and exact erudition 
was one those powerful and coherent thinkers who have the 
force shape out path for themselves, and the faith abide 


it. Drawn instinctively towards the most delicate and the most 


contested points history, has left everywhere abundance 
new lights. Indeed, wherever has trodden, seems have 
changed the centre gravity, that, proportion the bulk 
their writings, few men have effected more. His lofty almost con- 
temptuous independence was due vulgar hostility love 
parade. sprang from sustained faith the value 
historical method from which believed that other historians 
had departed. read all the available texts and report upon 
them strictly, such was, the eyes Fustel Coulanges, the 
function the historian. every word the text has been given 
its due weight, the truth will disengaged not hypothetically 
but necessarily. After exhaustive analysis institutions 
presented all the existing documents, their affinities will 
emerge imperious that which exists between 
the flash and report acannon. History not art, but the 
most arduous sciences, which subjective elements have 
place. peut sans doute, says, certaine philosophie 
dégage cette histoire scientifique, mais faut dégage 
article written for the Revue des deux Mondes September 
1872, entitled ‘La Maniére d’écrire France 
Allemagne,’ complains, tones which are perhaps too rancorous, 
that German history throughout infected patriotism. was 
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animated profound belief that the origins medieval history 
had been written wrong lines serve the ends Teutonic 
self-glorification, that the texts had been studied, 
and that large amount interested speculation had been im- 
ported fill the Sweeping away the Teutonic tradi- 
tion, set himself build history anew from its very base, 
and correct the results German erudition fresh and 
thorough investigation the texts. possessed important quali- 
fications for the task, keen logical understanding, subtle sense 
nice distinctions both language and law, and untiring industry. 
The one virtue which prided himself, that absolute 
scientific impartiality, the one virtue which experience does not 
allow assign those historians who give burning questions 
burning answer. The fact that Fustel Coulanges was 
logician first and historian afterwards. has wonderful eye 
for the unity history, for the common properties institutions, 
for the widely distributed consequences some remote force. But 
missed the complexity events, and was, the process simpli- 
fication, apt ignore the plurality causes. Determined 
extract answer from the darkest oracles the past, often 
submitted his texts unwilling tortures. his treatment 
institutions was prone overlook the political 
which contributed their growth and gave them their distinctive 
colour, view them unreal and stationary isolation, and 
insist too strongly those features which appeared harmonise 
with his own dominating convictions. Always clear and incisive 
writer, especially the exposition and elucidation 
one has better understood the art eliciting the maxi- 
mum meaning out the minimum text, developing the result 
into all its logical consequences, and exhibiting the process 
attractive and exhilarating form. Although every one his works 
was part, not entirety, polemic, and sustained back- 
ground intense personal feeling, rarely departed from that 
sobriety which the true note genius. trenchant without 
bluster, imperious without insolence. 

Fustel Coulanges was born Paris March 
1850 entered the Ecole Normale, and his exit three years 
later was named professor rhetoric the Lycée Amiens. 
Agrégé 1857, was doctor letters 1858, presenting for 
his doctorat the usual two theses, one French entitled 
Gréce conquise par les Romains,’ the other Latin, Quid 
Vestae cultus institutis veterum privatis publicisque valuerit.’ 
1859 was named professor suppléant the Lycée St. Louis, 
and 1861 was appointed the chair history Strassburg. 
‘La Cité Antique’ appeared 1864, three years after Sir Henry 
Maine’s ‘Ancient Law.’ The subject was suggested the Latin 
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thesis the cult Vesta which Fustel sent for his doctorat 
six years before. From that time onward had devoted himself 
the study the institutions Greece and Rome, taking them 
one one, and submitting each rigorous analysis. was 
then struck the fact that all the institutions the ancient Aryan 
world bore signs common origin the primitive cult dead an- 
cestors. cohesion the family early times, 
the primitive inalienability property, the phenomena agnation, 
adoption, and female disabilities were all explicable the hypothesis 
that the social evolution the race was controlled particular 
order religious belief and observance. federal union patri- 
archal families, each worshipping common ancestor, the ancient 
city passed through the successive stages monarchy, aristocracy, 
plutocracy, and democracy, each which marks point the pro- 
gressive decomposition the primitive family group. The appear- 
ance the archon and the consul, the strategus and the tribune, 
the Solonian revolution and the twelve tables are steps 
the break-up the familiar system, which yields the pressure 
growing non-privileged population. obvious that this 
conception antiquity, pieced together though largely 
medley fragments dateless and doubtful application, there 
much that true well striking. But its value depends not 
much the amount ascertained truth which may contain, 
upon the new angle which presents every fact and institu- 
tion the ancient world. lantern held from untried 
corner, the light which familiar shapes assume new relations, 
one those fertilising conceptions which produce every side 
fresh crop suggestive views—on the lot Athens, the 
Solonian the origin priestly families—and which infuse 
new sap into the great reconstruction the past. 

Between ‘La Cité Antique’ and the first volume Les Institu- 
tions Politiques France,’ there elapses period 
eleven years, broken occasional contributions the Revue des 
Mondes, three which have been substantially incorporated 
later works. 1870 Fustel Coulanges was summoned back 
the Ecole Normale professor, become its director 1880, and 
1875 was admitted into the Académie des Sciences Morales 
Politiques. During all these years had been making enthu- 
siastic and unintermittent study all the texts bearing upon Roman 
and Germanic institutions. boasted that was the only 
scholar who had studied, pen hand, all the Latin texts from the 
sixth century B.c. the tenth century and certainly there 
higher authority the social history the later Roman empire. 
Four works have already appeared the result this great labour. 
1875 issued his Politiques France,’ 
1885 the Recherches sur quelques Problémes d’Histoire,’ and 
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1888 ‘La Monarchie Franque.’ Since his death fourth volume 
has been published, entitled Domaine Rural pendant 
and three more volumes are prepara- 
tion, two which, ‘La Gaule Romaine’ and Ger- 
manique,’ will cover more matured form the ground occupied 
the volume 1875, while the third, ‘Le Bénéfice 
Mérovingienne,’ will complete the account the Frank land system. 
have thus not yet reaped the full harvest Fustel’s labours, 
but may judge from the striking work which never lived 
complete, the store which yet reserve will rich one. 

The question the primitive form landed property had, until 
quite lately, received but one answer. 1848, Kemble 
asserted that the mark the original basis upon which all Teutonic 
society rests, and his view was worked out detail Maurer with 
reference Germany, and Nasse with reference 
Sir Henry Maine, Laveleye, Paul Viollet, d’Arbois 
Jubainville, all accepted the results the Teutonic theory, and veri- 
fied them from additional sources. ‘La Cité Antique’ Fustei 
Coulanges had expressed his opinion that although communism 
may have been the original form landed property, there was 
existing Greek Latin text which indicated its existence. The 
proposition, stands ‘La Cité Antique,’ still disputable, 
but indicates the line attack which Fustel Coulanges after- 
wards adopted with such great results another field. 1844, 
Guérard his prolegomena the ‘Polyptique d’Irminon’ had 
attempted trace the chief features the manor the legisla- 
tion the later Roman Empire, but had not, far are 
received any notable support until Fustel Coulanges 
opened the whole question the Germanic invasion and the 
organisation justice under the Merovingians articles written 
the Revue des deux Mondes 1871 and 1872. 

The task which Fustel Coulanges set himself was strictly 
critical. The Teutonic school had the first place overlooked the 
Roman evidence, and had the second place read the Teutonic 
documents the light national philosophical prepossessions. 
With the leaven Jean-Jacques still fermenting their brains, 
they had confused positive historical problem with speculative 
ethnological hypothesis. They had run, too, into the easy excesses 
opened out the new comparative method. They had eagerly 
annexed the Russian mir, which, whatever may have been before 
1592, has ever since that date been subject lord, and the 
Javanese sawahs, concerning which the earliest quoted document 
dates from 1804. Wherever they had discovered either joint 
familiar holdings, indivisibility tenure, village common 
lands, joint agricultural exploitation, they either boldly identified 
them with the object their quest, treated them sure 
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indications that the object existed. They relied upon the words 
ager, mark, allmend, communia, but had never examined their history 
tested their meaning. was clear that before any sound result 
could attained, the problem must divested its dazzling 
accessories, and submitted critical tests narrowed area. The 
question for the historian not, what was the primitive state 
but, ‘what our documents relate the early German 
Fustel Coulanges aimed showing that, the existing textual 
evidence, the Teutonic tradition not only not proven but posi- 
tively contradicted. the one hand all the agricultural character- 
istics the manor existed under the empire, and are again dis- 
coverable under the earliest Merovingians. the other hand the 
Germans, far from imposing their free institutions con- 
quered Gaul, never, historical times least, possessed those 
institutions, and would any case have been powerless impose 
them. 

the admirable essay the Colonat, which traces the 
serfdom the Polyptiques its varied origins under the Roman 
empire, and the less admirable chapters 
Bénéfice,’ which the structure the Roman and Merovingian 
land system analysed, Fustel Coulanges has satisfactorily 
established the first half his contention. The second half 
larger and more complex. involves dissection the Germanic 
institutions before the conquest, account the invasion, and 
comprehensive yet minute study the institutions which prevailed 
France during the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries. one 
can have read the four volumes which deal with these questions 
without feeling the immense service which Fustel Coulanges 
has rendered historical inquiry. Although may hesitate 
believe that the Germans the fifth century were the débris 
race épuisée, that Clovis ruled delegate the Roman empire, 
certainly true that Germans had been settled Gaul, both 
cultivators and soldiers, long before the conquest, and that the 
Merovingian monarchy aped the nomenclature Constantinople. 
Although Fustel Coulanges was wrong supposing that the 
pope did not intervene the concerns the Merovingian dioceses, 
was right pointing out that the bishop was always nominated 
the king. Criticisms may made, and those not sparingly, 
his treatment evidence, but they are unavailing shake the 
solid fabric his work. 

has not only recalled social history from hasty inference and 
flimsy analogy the study the texts, but has investigated 
and largely determined the use the terminology which serves 
its datum. Among the many debts which owe 
Fustel Coulanges, not the least that has traced and 
accurately noted, through documents covering period six cen- 
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turies, the varying significance the terms marca, communia, 
allmend, alodis. has worked new and untried veins inquiry, 
and has placed every detail his investigations before the eye 
the reader. has not only written history his own way, but 
pains show how the thing done. ever the world 
possess definitive account the origins feudalism France, 


suspect that the author will owe his opportunity Fustel 
Coulanges. 
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Sir Richard Church. 


1784—-1801. 


war independence left Athens heap ruins: not the 
battered fragments her imperishable art alone, but unsightly 
wrecks modern houses, overthrown Reshid’s artillery. Even 
the year revolutions, the ominous epoch 1848, when twenty 
years and more had passed since the surrender the 
little had been done repair the ravages the war. Four streets 
mean-looking houses crossed one another right angles; above, 
Constitution Place, rose the bald white outline the 
and miserable twisting lanes, with neither lighting nor pavement, 
bordered for the most part wretched cabins high garden walls, 
extended either side the main thoroughfares. One such lane, 
called the Street Hadrian,’ ran below the old wall the north- 
east angle the Acropolis, and stood house familiar every 
resident Athens. was built round open court, eastern 
fashion, with cypress and pepper-tree for shade and fragrance 
One side was formed three-storied tower, the Turkish 
domination, still kept state defence with view possible 
revolutions. another side stairs led gallery out which 
three sitting-rooms opened. Beneath were the offices and dwellings 
the trusty Palicari who formed the voluntary garrison the 
house all Greece least likely need defence. 

Its master was sure found, the forenoon, his corner 
the divan the reception-room, where motley crowd visitors 
was commonly assembled, smoking the long and speculating 
the turns politics—senators and deputies the opposition, 
Suliots Albania, nomarchs the islands, chiefs western 
Greece attired embroidered vest, and fustanella, save 
where the sense fashion had prescribed the unsightly dress 
the West. There sat Makrijanni, Monarchides, Argyropoulos, and 
Demo Chelio, the white Acarnania, his aides Mostras Arta, 


the preparation this sketch Sir Richard Church’s military adventures, 
have been greatly assisted the notes the Rev. Church, canon and sub- 
dean Wells, who has also placed hands large number letters and other 
documents illustrating his uncle’s career. 
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Theagenes Thebes—men who had given their all (such was) 
for their country. They were discussing the immensi evenimenti, 
the sequels the Paris revolution February 1848, the prospects 
their friends the Boulé and Gerousia, the raids the brigand 
bands Papacosta Velenza, and all the news the hour. The 
master talks freely, genially, humorously with his friends French 
Italian, and more seldom Greek, his clear blue eyes flashing 
now and again denounces some treachery the powers that 
be, moistening with the warmth enthusiasm recalls some 
golden deed for age has not availed quench the generous pas- 
sion his youth. His slight figure bears the stamp the man 
action, and his eager glance confirms it. All who surround him, 
Englishmen, Greeks, they who they may, evidently revere him. 
For the master Sir Richard Church, formerly commander-in-chief 
the Hellenes the war independence, and still and for always 
the best beloved Englishman Greece. 


1848 was approaching his threescore years and five, and 
had sheathed his sword for many long day. But few men had 
seen more service—more responsible and adventurous service—than 
Richard Church. His early commands went back the days the 
great French war; had served under Abercromby and Stuart, 
Kempt and Hudson Lowe, and had met the armies Ménou, 
Masséna, and Murat, the days the consulate and empire. 
had seen the birth the modern English and handful 
raw undermanned regiments had grown before his eyes into the 
victorious legions Wellington. had taken foremost part 
the long battle which England, and England alone, waged the 
Mediterranean against the Napoleonic dream eastern empire 
Alexandria, Maida, Capri, Zante, Santa Maura, all these had viewed 
him his post; and the man who landed Aboukir the open- 
ing year the century, who had fired salute honour Trafal- 
gar, had conversed with dolosissima Caroline, queen Sicily, and 
had passed through countless perils, and faced thousand ventures 
since then, lived hear France and Germany fighting the 
Rhine. The soldier who fought against the first Napoleon, before 
was emperor, survived witness the fall the Second Empire 
Sedan. 

speaks well for the Society Friends that sturdy fighter 
Richard Church should have been born quaker. was the 
second son Matthew Church, merchant Cork, and Anne 
Dearman, his wife, and was born 1784. His school career was 
cut short adventure which was predicted the son 
such peaceable parents. Richard ran away, and took the king’s 
shilling before was sixteen. His father wisely abandoned the 
attempt make quaker son war, and, instead reproach- 
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ing him, purchased commission the 13th (Somersetshire) light 
infantry. Richard was never big man, but when was gazetted 
ensign July 1800) was unusually small for his age, and 
apparently ill prepared battle with the hardships and privations 
eastern campaign. 

Nevertheless Egypt went, when the 13th was despatched 
the autumn 1800 join Major-general Cradock’s brigade the 
Mediterranean, the most important service that England that 
board the transport Adventure’ the harbour Marmorice, 
the Karamanian coast, where Sir Ralph Abercromby and Lord 
Keith had found refuge from the winter storms—rather, indeed, 
their own surprise, for even their pilots were not aware the exist- 
ence this fortunate haven. The general, thus unexpectedly pre- 
served from shipwreck, was busily collecting information, drilling 
his raw army, negotiating through Sir John Moore with our allies, 
the Turks, and gathering horses and transports, with very dispro- 
portionate results meanwhile the men were being practised dis- 
embarking and landing under the imaginary guns the enemy. 
From this scene deferred expectation, Church wrote his sister 
(10 Feb. 1801) 


have been here about six weeks, but expect leave for our 
final destination about week more. the most savage country 
imaginable. You see nothing from the ship but the most tremendous 
mountains all round which form the harbour. 


was not favourably impressed with either the town Mar- 
marice the people: the former was and quite believe 
it; ‘the inhabitants are the most ferocious well the most indo- 
lent the world more questionable statement, since they once 
formed the best oarsmen the Turkish galleys. Pashas then were 
much they are now, but more splendid dress, and least 
equally addicted coffee and pipes. Thunder-storms accompanied 
heavy hail, and the nightly approach wild beasts, added the 
inconvenience the camp, and even February the heat and 
effluvia were distressing. The letter continues 


are about two three days from Alexandria, where the French 
have their chief army and where expect the greatest resistance. 
reported that they have received reinforcement 1,800 men. 
have here Tigre and Sir Sydney command battalion 
marines and seamen and act shore him there must suc- 
cess. His dress curious, large pair mustachios, long blue cloak 
lined with ermine, gold epaulets, and large sabre. 

Shocking idea! five paras—a coin this country worth only one 
halfpenny—is the inducement held out these wretches, the Turks, for 
the head Frenchman, and wonderfully well succeeds; but matters 
not whether French English, they have opportunity murdering 
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him his head goes the Grand Vizir, and the assassin receives his 
paras. The Greeks, who are slaves the Turks and are Christians, are 
opposite people possible, brave, honest, open, generous people, 
continually making presents fruit. they make any money 
trade, when pleases the Turk takes from him, and murmurs, 
death his redresser. Oh, how hate the 

We, the army, certainly through more than any people fatigue, 
hardship, dreadful living, and storms: living salt pork, towed three 
days astern the ship, and still full salt you eat with the greatest 
difficulty foul water, maggotty biscuit: such living common us, 
and happened less than four times riding anchor, twice before 
enemy’s towns—Vigo and Cadiz, and twice Tetuan Bay. felt that 
never knew the real sweets home, and how many dangers, hardships, 
and fatigues would now through, and smile at, for the happiness 
return home dear parents, sisters, and brothers. 


General Abercromby sailed from Marmarice Feb. and 
anchored Aboukir Bay March. For the third time Aboukir 
was the scene battle. Here Nelson had destroyed the 
French 1798, and here Buonaparte cut the Turkish army 
pieces 1799. The bay was now filled with English transports, 
bringing some 14,000 men dislodge the French who defended the 
beach with all arms, including fifteen cannon the sandhills. 
Stormy weather delayed the encounter, but the 8th General 
Moore took his division ashore open boats under the enemy’s fire, 
and, forming the beach, carried the French battery rush, 
seized four guns, and drove their two battalions from the field. 
General Oakes with the other division repulsed the attack cavalry 
and infantry, and sent the enemy flying over the sandhills with 
the loss three guns. The whole position was brilliantly stormed, 
and the French took refuge within their lines Alexandria.? 

The 13th foot was not the front the landing, but had its full 
share work afterwards. Cradock’s brigade, which belonged, 
formed part the centre column the advance March, and 
exposed most destructive fire; and the victorious battle 
the 21st, when Abercromby fell, held critical position the 
left the British line resting Lake Mareotis. also took part 
the capture Rosetta, and forced the surrender Cairo, escorted 
the French army down its embarcation July, and witnessed 
the fall Alexandria August. Contemporary documents relating 
the expedition are very scarce, and the letter from 
Church his mother (written, says, upon ‘the only sheet 
paper the therefore valuable. 


Egypt, Sept. 1801. 
The two letters [not preserved] wrote from Rosetta, dear parents, 
must have long ere this arrived. then were prepared march 


See Sir Bunbury’s Passages the Great War, pp. ff. 
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the siege Alexandria, which was stormed all sides, and would 
undoubtedly have been taken with tremendous both parties. 
Fate ordained otherwise. General Ménou, having often tried the 
valour the British troops the field, and dreading the dreadful 
slaughter which would made the Turks every armed well 
unarmed person (more particularly the latter), the evening Aug.] 
previous the assault sent into our camp his aide-de-camp with flag 
truce ask for cessation arms for six-and-thirty hours, con- 
sider the terms had offered. Our commander-in-chief [General Sir 
John Hely agreed armistice, the course which 
time General Ménou thought fit capitulate, the great joy both 
French and English. Thus has the campaign Egypt finished the 
great glory the British army. The 2nd September 1801 was the 
memorable day when the grenadiers the whole British army, under 
the command Major-General Cradock, took possession the heights 
and fortifications Alexandria, and hoisted the British flag place 
that the French Republic. The terms are the most honourable our 
part. The French are allowed six pieces cannon, six-pounders, and 
their private property, and small arms only; and without sacrificing one 
soldier have possession the whole the transport which brought 
out the whole Buonaparte’s army, besides six new frigates (two sixty- 
four’s), and vast number vessels different sizes, upwards 600 
pieces ordnance, principally brass, besides thousands all descriptions 
stores, and granaries full wheat and rice. 

The taking Rosetta, Aboukir, Cairo, and Alexandria, with number 
small forts and castles all through the country, afforded vast deal 
trouble, and expected yield some prize money. landed 
this country 14,000 men attack 22,000 French bayonets (from the 
French returns for embarkation), and before the arrival any troops 
from Europe three battles were fought between us, every one which 
were victorious. The landing March gave footing the 
the action the 13th that footing driving 
that enemy from the heights they occupied, and the glorious battle 
the 21st sealed, with the death our noble commander-in-chief, the 
entire possession the country our arms. Ménou shut himself 
Alexandria, and Belliard retreated Cairo the greatest precipitation. 
followed the blow, leaving sufficient force guard the heights 
front Alexandria. The remainder the army marched for Cairo, 
and their march reduced Fort Julian, strong fort the mouth 
the Nile, took Rosetta and fort the bank, and encamped before 
Gizeh, town the opposite side the river from Cairo. were 
hardly arrived ere the French sent offer surrender the terms 
which they should propose. With some alterations agreed 
their private property and some pieces ordnance were object us. 
Our numbers the greatest calculation amounted about 5,000, and 
theirs the smallest were 9,500 fighting men. few days were allowed 
them get they marched Rosetta embark, French one 
column, English another, and they embarked Aboukir the amount 
20,000 persons every description. 

Once the French under General Belliard embarked, the general lost 
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time. proceeded Alexandria and invested all sides. 
General Coote with division the army landed the westward 
the eastward made false attack, which deceived the enemy; they 
turned their attention us; the meantime General Coote surprised 
the castle Marabout and landed his army the westward without the 
loss aman. our side were equally fortunate. was the dead 
the night, and dark that got, without being perceived, within 
the range the guns the the guns had effect, their 
whole line appeared one blaze and one continued roar thunder, all 
gained our own line with the trifling loss few horses. 
The next night cut off the whole their picquets, took seven officers 
and hundred and twenty men our loss was trifling. Our works the 
eastward approached every day from our trenches picked their artil- 
lerymen from the guns, our friends the Turks were excellent that: 
they would lie the whole day behind anything that would conceal them, 
purposely pick off the men the front lines any other situation. 
They are the greatest cowards the world; they never once fought with 
the field. last our force their right, the sea their left, 
army front, and army their rear, cut off every chance supply 
harassed them day and night. The ‘heroes Italy’ were obliged 


surrender the paid troops they despised much hearing their 


Impressions Egypt—‘ this infamous country such 
might expected from young ensign with little opportunity 
for close observation. has seen everything worth seeing—the 
Pyramids, Pompey’s Pillar, Sphinx, Cairo, Rosetta, and Alexandria, 
the Delta, and the country all along the banks the has 
encountered reptiles all sorts, dreadful scorching sun, deserts 
without drop water,’ and sums Egypt country with 
‘some good qualities, though but very few.’ The principal amuse- 
ment the inhabitants appeared smoking, and though there 
were Christians Rosetta, was hard distinguish between them 
and the Turks, when came cheating. Like all Englishmen, 
Church admired the but even this early period the 
Turks excited his utmost scorn and detestation. 


had Cairo the Grand Vizir and have here the 
Captain Pacha and his also—such set villains never were seen before 
they loaded with arms molest every one they meet, yet are the 
greatest cowards the world. The greater the rank the greater the 
rascal! From seven months’ residence the country know much 
the Arabic language able converse with the Arabs; the 
French speak fluently. must now conclude about Egypt, only add, 
once out would never wish see again. 


soldier could hardly begin his career better than the 
Egyptian expedition 1801. was commanded officers ex- 
ceptional ability and character, and its success effected signal 
change the position the English army. Before 1801 were 
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discredited, and was believed, not only abroad but home, that 
our officers could never cope with Buonaparte’s Italy’ 
and Germany. Alexandria restored our confidence, and Eng- 
land began recover her faith her generals. Richard Church 
shared this revival hope, and was his good fortune bear 
hand also the next triumph the British arms: Alexandria 
and Maida were the prelude Talavera, Vittoria, and Waterloo. 


The illusive peace Amiens 1802 interposed brief truce 
the war between England and France, but 1804 Richard Church 
shared the patriotic fervour which lined our southern coast with 
hundreds thousands troops, militia, and volunteers, eager 
repel the invasion the common enemy Europe.’ Buonaparte’s 
vast preparations for the conquest London, his thousand trans- 
ports Boulogne, and the splendid troops which were massed 
shore ready for instant embarcation, had roused England strenuous 
exertions, and recruits and reserves mustered rapidly that the 
regular infantry, which 1803 was reckoned 40,000 (and this 
figure exaggerated the effective strength the thinned and worn- 
out battalions) sprang leap 1804 75,000, besides 80,000 
militia and less than 343,000 volunteers. Never had the nation 
more heartily responded the call the crown. present any- 
thing like practical opposition Buonaparte’s veterans, however, 
these large bodies raw recruits and volunteers needed constant 
drilling camps instruction were forthwith established along the 
Essex, Kentish, and Sussex coasts, and Sir John Moore Hythe 
set that model discipline which, emulated the other camps, 
served more than anything else prepare our soldiers for the long 
trials and triumphs the Peninsular campaign. 

one these camps Hailsham—‘a paltry place, but still 
the coast (sic), and advanced post, which the only satisfac- 
tion have enable bear and his new regiment, 
the 39th, into which had exchanged, were stationed, and here 
had the time and opportunity learning those lessons the art 
war which the brief campaign Egypt could scarcely have 
taught him. But was not long forced endure the rustic 
monotony Hailsham, lighted up, was from time time, 
rumours the approach that hated enemy whose ships lay 
almost sight across the narrow strait. The were their 
way the Mediterranean the spring 1805, though what they 
were going for they knew not. That they were going fight Bony’ 
somewhere was enough. 

Few people take much interest the minor efforts the great 
French war; yet they sometimes presented features romance 
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and opportunities for daring and resource such the movements 
great armies rarely afford. Nor were they without their due 
effect upon the main struggle. The unremitting attacks our 
small forces the Mediterranean upon every possible vantage- 
ground the enemy drew off large detachments the French 
armies from more vital spots, and, while depriving Buonaparte 
many important for arms and supplies, effected what was 
least equally important, raising the credit the British army 
wherever landed, and showing Europe that, could not turn 
out numbers troops, least those who did battle for 
knew how fight. The dash and vigour our onslaughts upon 
the French positions the Mediterranean from Alexandria the 
islands the Adriatic and the bay Naples, did much restore 
that prestige which the triumphant course French successes had 
impaired. 

The expedition with which Church sailed, April 1805, 
consisted about 7,000 men under the command Sir James 
Gibson Craig, who was proceed Malta and thence 
operations, what description the government had precise idea, 
except that they would against the French Italy Sicily, 
perhaps Sardinia Minorca, according circumstances and 
instructions should dictate. The principal object, however, was 
keep the treacherous court Naples out the arms the French, 
and for this purpose land Italy, company with large force 
Russians, then Corfu, and endeavour jointly protect the 
Neapolitan capital from invasion. was curious plan, and with 
such allies was bound fail but least did not lack able officers. 
Craig, Sir John Stuart, Fox, and Sir John Moore successively held 
the chief command Sicily, and they were admirably seconded 
men who afterwards made their mark greater fields, such 
Lowry Cole, Hudson Lowe, Ross Bladensburg, Kempt, and Sir 
Henry Bunbury, who has ably recorded his recollections the 
military operations the time. 

The expedition did not reach Malta till July. Alarms the 
French fleet and detention Gibraltar, where had 
wait for further orders, delayed but one least the officers 
the interval leisure was not Church was for his 
age ardent student, and took keen delight French and still 
more Italian literature. Gibraltar, when there was 
Spanish gunboat attacked avoided, spent his time 
‘reading the few books have, amusing myself with fortifica- 
tion, usual, occasionally taking row about the fleet, bathing. 
Ossian, Ariosto, and Plutarch’s Lives are chief authors, and one 
constantly relieves the other.’ was very romantic, and his 


letters are full poetical quotations, varied metrical outbursts 
his own. 
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Malta the young lieutenant the 39th received unexpected 
promotion. was made adjutant the light battalion then 
being formed under Colonel Kempt. Writing from Valetta, Oct., 
says 


The several light companies (Chasseurs) are embodied and made for 
the time being one regiment, act, when service, sharpshooters, 
riflemen, and form invariably the advanced guard the army. 
consist 890 select men, from all the British regiments the 
island, and placed under the command Colonel Kempt, very excellent 
officer, who was military secretary Sir Abercromby Egypt and 
all his campaigns elsewhere. placed the staff adjutant 
the light infantry battalion. Believe that sensible that there 
are many officers whose abilities make them more fit for the situation. 
There were less than fifteen applications made different officers, 
and all strongly recommended their commanding officers, and 
really astonished find that succeeded obtaining what 
little deserved expected. all others the most advantageous 
situation officer rank could obtain, and the most flattering. 
You know that devoted the life soldier and can relish 
other, have least that urge favour inclination will not 
wanting doing duty, whatever may the case with the abilities. 
have last stepped out the common track the army, and sin- 
cerely hope never return intoit again. sail to-day [he adds, Nov.], 
supposed for Naples, and believed shall proceed 200 300 miles 
Italy without having any affair with the French. great many regi- 
ments who served Egypt are with us, and meet the invincible 
army Italy,’ hope grenadiers and light infantry the British will 


able give good account them.—The last cannon from the fleet has 
fired. 


was fine sight view the flotilla more than hundred ships 
making out Malta harbour, and finer still when nine Russian 
ships the line and eighty-five transports joined them off Syra- 
and the fact that all this brave array was bound bootless 
errand did not the moment diminish its imposing effect. Ten days 
they tacked sight Etna, and last weathering the western 
point Sicily—for the fleet was too large risk the passage 
Scylla and Charybdis,—they began disembark Castelamare 
November. Here Church’s duties adjutant began earnest, 
though indeed the beginning seemed more like play. There was 
grand review the troops before the king Naples, and exultant 
volleys were fired the British when length the tidings reached 
them Trafalgar and the glorious 21st October.’ Then the 
country they all marched, and occupied the defiles Itri and Fondi, 
and other strong positions. They little knew then what was going 
beyond the distant Alps, but the disastrous news travelled fast. 
Mack had capitulated Ulm the fatal field Austerlitz had been 
fought and the French were advancing overwhelming force 
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upon and the perfidious court Ferdinand had already 
submitted the demands Buonaparte. There was nothing for 
General Craig his own responsibility, and spite the remon- 
strances our minister, Mr. Hugh Elliot, his army 
Jan. 1806, and set sail for was only just 
time. What happened the next three weeks may told the 
words the contemporary Neapolitan historian Coletta 

The king, queen, and the royal family flying, the Princes Leopold 
and Francis retreating with the army through the Calabrias, timid and 
inexperienced regency Naples, the kingdom laid open hostile armies, 
the city undefended, the partisans the king fugitives hiding, the mob 
fluctuating between lust plunder and fear chastisement, the honest 
with arms their hands for the defence their own lines and for the 
maintenance order the city :—such was the state Naples the 
first days February 1806, while the same time 50,000 French under 
Marshal Masséna were conducting his throne Joseph Buonaparte, with 
the name lieutenant the Emperor 


Sicily now assumed double importance the eyes England. 
was her advanced outpost against the enemy, and must held 
any cost against the army which General Regnier was leading 
into Calabria with the express design reducing the remnant 
the Bourbon kingdom, which Buonaparte had declared extinct. 
The Neapolitan court, piqued our retreat, had first forbidden 
single English soldier land but sooner had the 
queen taken refuge Palermo than fear got the better resent- 
ment, and General Craig was invited disembark his troops for the 
protection Sicily. was welcome bidding, for four weeks 
transports had not improved the health temper the men. The 
English army, numbering about 7,500, was now posted with its centre 
Messina, the left fortified Milazzo, and the right stretching 
towards Taormina and Cape Passaro. active flotilla Sicilian 
boats scoured the straits, and corp natives was raised our 
service. Church was zealous his duties adjutant the light 
division was the taking the fort Scylla, which guarded 
the straits the opposite and his familiarity with Italian 
brought him into useful intercourse with the Sicilians, among 
whom mentions about 1,000 friars and monks, the apothecaries 
and parsons the six parishes around our cantonments, many 
whose names not know, and all the fishermen from Messina 
Scarletta, whose names know, because have them regis- 
tered.’ 

was already beginning exercise that influence over foreign 


See Mr. Oscar Browning’s article ‘Hugh Elliot Naples,’ the English 
Historical Review, No. 14, April 1889. 
Storia Napoli, ii. 10. 
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peoples which afterwards became the chief pride and delight his 
life. the same letter records his first experiences Sicilian 
earthquake, and its different effects upon the English soldiers and 
the Sicilians 


battle nothing it; was most deplorable scene see 
the whole the inhabitants their knees, the middle the 
street, the most dreadful rain. The villagers were surprised and 
raged see performing all the duties the regiment nothing had 
happened, and great degree they attribute this event our being 
the country. 


The daily sight the French encampments across the narrow 
straits irritated men beyond measure, and the summer plans 
were matured for anticipating the threatened French invasion 
landing upon the Calabrian coast. Church had gained credit 
the zeal his service, and the arrangements for the advance 
was attached brigade major Colonel Kempt’s division. 

His zeal and attachment the duties his profession [wrote Sir 
Stuart, the hero Maida, the Horse Guards] were conspicuous 
series services that occurred within own observations. hardly 
know more promising young man, professionally more deserving 


one. gave him Kempt brigade major Maida, and always 
fully appreciated him. 


The battle Maida the best known the military operations 
during the occupation was effect successful 
sortie the British garrison against the advanced position the 
French army the Calabrian coast. The English the number 
5,000 landed July the bay St. the battle was 
fought the 4th. The marshy plain the river Lamato, which 
lay between the forest St. and the hill Maida, where 
the French were posted, formed most unhealthy camping-ground, 
and had the French left alone the battle might never have been 
won. 

The English army, massed the heated sands that desert beach, 
struck during the day the burning rays the July sun, and night 
breathing the pestilential vapours the neighbouring marshes, were 
sickening and the point abandoning the enterprise, when Regnier, 
longing for revenge, flung himself upon their camp; who had fought 


unsuccessfully against Stuart Egypt hoped return fortunes 


vain: was completely routed Kempt’s light brigade broke 
the attack, and pushed the enemy relentlessly over the plain 
the slopes the guns and stores collected for the invasion 


Sicily fell into our Lower Calabria was cleared for 


The best account this and other military operations the Mediterranean 
during the great French war found Sir Bunbury’s Passages. 
Coletta, vi. 14. 
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the French; the victory broke their prestige, and raised the 
spirits our army. The pity was that was not followed up. 

August the same year, Church was entrusted with 
mission which called forth the full those qualities which after- 
wards proved valuable against the secret societies Apulia. 
this time the Sicilian authorities, aided Sir Sydney Smith, were 
encouraging every means their power the numerous bands 
masse, banditti, which the barbarities the French army had 
fostered among the miserable population Calabria. weapon 
against the enemy could neglected, and war, well adversity, 
sometimes makes strange bedfeilows. investigate the doings 
these disreputable allies, and discover the strength and position 
the French troops, became matter necessity and the task 
demanded not only considerable courage and presence mind, but 
familiarity with Italian. Church was manner marked out 
for the work, and hastened volunteer. The risk was great 
that his colonel, the Hon. Lowry Cole, hesitated for whole day, 
and, even when had consented, knew peace mind till 
saw the young officer safe back again. Accompanied only twelve 
Neapolitan cavalry, Church pushed his reconnaissance Nicastro, 
where found matters critical state. The brigands were 
pouring into the town the number 1,500, murdering the in- 
habitants the streets and making targets the syndic and other 
notables. was then that Church displayed that cool mastery 
over lawless ruffians which often, after years, stood him 
good stead. With his twelve men not only drove the masse out 
house which they had attacked, but ordered the chiefs leave 
the town, order which, strange say, was for the most part 
obeyed. All night, however, his little company had patrol the 
streets, and was not till morning that felt could safely leave 
Nicastro restored his efforts comparative tranquillity. 

For this service, and for his detailed report the movements and 
positions the French, received the thanks Generals Stuart 
and Fox, and was shortly promoted the rank captain the 
Corsican Rangers. But the chief reward one his chivalrous 
nature was the thought the rescue hundreds women and 
children from the tender mercies the brigands. had resolved 
‘perish rather than leave the helpless people the hands 
assassins,’ and sentence letter his mother shows the 
generous humanity which was ever his characteristic 


feel more real pleasure having been the sole instrument the 
salvation these hundreds than having assisted the destruction 
the thousands our abominable and treacherous enemies Maida. 
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1806-1808. 


month before the battle Maida, Church had written home 
(10 June 1806), Sir Smith sails this day. his way here 
from Gaeta took the island Capri the bay Naples. 
Colonel Lowe with five companies the Royal Corsican Chasseurs 
sailed four days ago garrison the island, attack from the 
the Sicilian garrison, whence sharp look-out could kept upon 
the enemy’s doings Naples, and communications established 
between the English army and the continent. was post for 
bold and venturesome men, and the authorities instinctively sent 
Church the point danger captain the Corsican rangers. 
For two years, from October 1806 September 1808, com- 
manded the upper town Ana Capri, which looks down eastward 
from its lofty terrace lava over rugged precipices the Marina 
and Lower Capri, and the west hangs steeply over the blue 
waters the Mediterranean. Colonel Hudson Lowe the nether 
town placed entire confidence his lieutenant above and, unlike 
some others, Church always entertained warm esteem and affec- 
tion for his commanding officer, who, whatever his faults, was 
least gallant soldier. 

first the novelty the situation, and the delight flaunting 
the flag England the very eyes Joseph Buonaparte over 
the way Naples, were pleasurable enough, but after while the 
monotony the place and the association with none but foreigners 
began weary him. describes his life series letters 
his sister 

Oct. 1806. 

How fast the scene changed! twelvemonth has not yet passed 
and have written you from Malta, from various parts Italy, from 
Sicily, from Calabria, from Sicily again, from Capri. have been re- 
peatedly changed duty from one these places another served 
unsuccessful campaign allied with the Russians against the French 
Italy and been most glorious expedition against the same enemy 
Calabria. have been under arms three times reviewed two 
crowned heads—twice for the king Naples, once for the king Sardinia. 
Ihave witnessed earthquake; scarcely been, even for week, out sight 
Mount Etna, Vesuvius, Stromboli. party with the army 
selected besiege Scylla, and was the taking it; and have had the 
good luck have been actually shipwrecked and have been 
less than seven times embarked, and often landed, mixed 
alternately with Russian and Neapolitan troops, Calabrese, Sicilians, and 
French. have served the various capacities lieutenant, ad- 
jutant, brigade-major, and captain, and have had less than four different 
commanding officers that space time. conclude this history, 
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now, through the great favour present commanding officer, Colonel 
Lowe, duly installed captain-commandant Ana 

From Capri you have the most beautiful view imaginable Naples 
and Vesuvius, well Baiae, Pozzuoli, the Elysian fields, Portici, 
the palace Favorita, and all the towns the bay Naples towards 
Castellamare, the islands Ischia and Procida, and Ponza the bay 
Gaeta, and very fine day, with glass, Gaeta itself. You have 
view the Apennines and the highlands the Neapolitan territory for 
many miles. From the back the island you command prospect 
the gulf Salerno and the various towns its shores. for the 
now for the island itself. about miles length, and 
perhaps its greatest breadth not above two. divided two 
parts, Capri and Ana Capri, and has three towns, rather villages, 
several convents, and bishop, and several remarkable ruins palaces, 
built Tiberius when that wretch made the island his place 
residence. The whole island perfect garden, covered with vines, 
figs, Capri the chief town and port, and has castle; the 
seat government and headquarters the regiment, and has about 
8,000 inhabitants; the roads are all very hilly, narrow, and, for the 
most part, steps. Ana Capri above two-thirds the island, and 
once up, level terrace abounding fruit, wine, and oil; has place 
anchorage for shipping, but several creeks and small bays where 
enemy may attempt landing. The only road from Capri here (do not 
surprised absolute fact) rock, cut into 600 [535] perpen- 
dicular steps, and this the only communication between the two places. 
which have done, and the only horse this part the island. 
belonging the many Neapolitan nobility who formerly spent month 
two each year here previous the French occupation. 

Iam sole governor here, civil and military; military force con- 
sists two companies, besides officer’s detachment forty men, 
making regular troops about 200, and two four-pounders. Besides 
these have about sixty militia, and some few the king Naples’ 
gamekeepers. the advance post, the first attacked when 
King Giuseppe shall that way inclined. totally independent 
the commanding officer, except what relates the regiment, and com- 
municate with him telegraphic and night signals. The population 
consists about 900 people, not one whom can down Capri 
without passport. There here conventof nuns and college for 
ecclesiastical education. with the abbadessa, most 
respectable old lady, who was obliged fly from Naples the French, 
and much attached the English. correspond almost daily, and 
often possible make her present fish, fresh butter, hams, and 
anything else that accidentally pick 


Nov. 1806 Church writes his mother 


time present occupied entrenching this part the island, 
making harbour, building towers defence, making roads—any- 
thing whatsoever that renders post strong able with very 
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few men defend the place against whatever number men King Joseph 
may think proper attack with. These works, and exercising 
the men, signing passes from this Capri for the country people, and 
now and then ride walk round whole territory, game 
rackets, fully occupy the morning from daylight, which invariably rise, 
until dinner, o’clock. the evening that ennui becomes guest, 
for there society except the few officers composing the detachment, 
for instance, German, Piedmontese, Corsican, 

long have been accustomed foreigners [he adds another 
letter] that native language seems little use—French and Italian 
are our only languages now. shall soon forget native tongue. 
Would could have some lessons from you! 

absolutely remarkable the regiment for the number and the 
length the letters write, and also for various translations from foreign 
papers. 


His copious note-books full poetry, and many extracts from 
books history, bear witness his love reading. 


Since last wrote [this his brother April have been 
French troops under General Merlin embarked from Baiae and were 
half-way across, when tempest arose which obliged them put back. 
had only most 700 men, and requires 2,000 guard all the 
landing-places, but not think should have lost have 
worked night and day increase our strength. often wished for 
practice fortification have now plenty Colonel Lowe has made 
chief engineer and inspector the coast, and have the whole the 
fortifications for Ana Capri design and complete with own resources 
and according own ideas. Since heard Merlin’s intentions 
have considerably increased our ammunition. offering rewards 
for the balls fired the British ships into the island when the place 
was taken, and which were found the vineyards, have recruited 
far 500 extra rounds; since that have received from 
Messina large supply ammunition and provisions, and only wish 
see our friends [the French]. 

Lowe manages well that spite precautions have almost 
daily correspondence with Naples, and are informed everything going 
there. 

Italy like barrel gunpowder, and only wants match blow 
all up: that match English army 20,000 men under Moore. 


the English Capri managed get wind the enemy’s 
movements, the scent English doings Capri was least 
equally burning the Court Naples, and the intrigues the 
French and Queen Caroline Sicily compelled the garrison 
keep strict watch the inhabitants. ‘This rascally island,’ 
wrote Church you will see this report mine 
Colonel Lowe. have arrested some priests detected correspond- 
ence with the French. This nuisance, for are now obliged 
fortify against the inhabitants shore well against the 
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enemy sea.’ The island seems have been left our com- 
mander-in-chief strangely unprotected sea, considering its 
advanced and exposed position. 

Six months without ship-of-war any sort, our greatest distance from 
the enemy’s head-quarters being only eighteen miles, nearest two miles. 
detachment and myself have had the hardest duty ever experienced— 
watching and patrolling night after night, and working the day-time 
enemy without, treason within, enough keep one the alert. 
Enough this vile island. 


During 1808 the monotony his island service was relieved 
employment expeditions along the Calabrian coast, watching and 
gaining information the movements. even seems 
have been Naples, doubtless disguise, and have been im- 
prisoned there for four days account dispute with French 
officer and was sent with despatches Messina the com- 
mander-in-chief with report the affair. 

long Church commanded Ana Capri the rock was safe. 
But two events happened the course 1808 which materially 
affected the issues the contest. Joseph Buonaparte was suc- 
ceeded Murat, and those who knew the two men were aware 
that this meant complete change the conduct the war—a 
change from languor masterly activity. The other event was 
the reinforcement the garrison Capri the royal regiment 
Malta—an increase merely numbers, for the Maltese were not 
fit stand the shoes the Corsicans, and the issue demon- 
strated the blunder placing such troops the post danger. 
One important effect the change was transfer the command 
Ana Capri Major Hamill, who now occupied the advanced position 
with the Malta regiment, while Church and his Corsicans joined 
Hudson Lowe Capri. The relief took place September, 
and the French were not slow turn their own advantage. 
Church had been longing for attack, though knew that the 
island were taken should get into such passion fight 
the last rather than let the monsieurs have without paying for 
more than worth.’ But now had lost hope scrimmage. 

‘There chance our being attacked,’ wrote, present 
have two regiments here; kept the place for two years with 
one’ (26 September). Only week after this confident assertion 
large flotilla sailed from Naples with 3,000 men under Lamarque. 
The French attacked the island all sides October), but were 
vigorously repulsed Hudson Lowe from the lower town. Ana 
Capri was less fortunate, and less well defended. Church and his 
Corsicans were ordered support the Maltese, but these had 
already allowed the enemy land, under cover the guns 
considerable flotilla, including frigate, sloop-of-war, mortar vessel, 
and twenty-four gun-boats, which kept perpetual cannonade 
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against the heights, under which their men ascended the summit. 
spite their superior numbers the French were four times 
driven back with loss, and sunset they had apparently made 
their minds return board, for they were seen hiding among 
the rocks the landing-place. the evening, however, they were 
reinforced other troops, who had been repulsed from Lower 
Capri, and the moon rose Church saw three formidable columns 
advancing over the plain Orico upon the town Ana Capri. 
kept brisk fire their flank, but could not pursue 
found another body the enemy threatening his right. The 
Malta regiment precipitately retired, the French passed through 
the lines, Church and his company Corsicans were separated 
from the two other companies his regiment; defence Ana 
Capri was already hopeless, and the enemy’s guns could heard 
the town. All that remained was perilous retreat. Church 
flung his guns into the sea, and guided his men through vineyards 
and narrow tracks towards Capo Monte, whence descent 
steps led Capri. his road, his intense surprise, for had 
imagined the French some distance, suddenly fell with 
strong division the enemy, and was instantly challenged. With 
prompt presence mind answered French that his party 
were French troops pushing the town, and was allowed 
proceed, the Corsicans actually brushing the enemy they passed. 
Some the Malta regiment the rear, however, their red 
uniforms betrayed the deception, and the result was brisk fire, 
which pursued them for mile. last Church got his men, 
closely followed the enemy, Capo Monte, and thence 
Monte Salaro, picking the two missing companies the way. 
Here letter from Hudson Lowe determined him continue his 
retreat Capri. 

The adventures the night were not yet over. Lower 
Capri, where Lowe held his ground, was impossible unless the 
cliffs, some 150 feet high, and nearly perpendicular, were scaled. 
His local knowledge served him well this emergency. The or- 
dinary step-road was held the French, but knew path, 
practicable indeed, save mountaineers, but such 
Corsicans might compass; and down went the whole regiment, man 
man, ammunition, guns, and all, the blackness night. 
was perilous descent, but only one man missed his the 
rest with their officers joined Colonel Lowe Capri the same 
night. 

The French had won the day surprise, largely due the 
supineness the Malta regiment, but Church and the Corsicans 
enjoyed the full measure praise for their daring. Captain 
Church’s exertions,’ reported Hudson Lowe, were peculiarly con- 
spicuous. The orderly retreat this detachment, through parties 
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the enemy and down precipices heretofore deemed impracticable, 
forms the highest eulogium the officers who guided it. They 
had been twenty hours under arms and constant movement.’ 

For fortnight the garrison Lower Capri held out against 
the slow siege the French, who did not venture assault. 
For twelve nights and days the garrison was perpetually under 
arms. The reinforcements despatched Sir John Stuart from 
Sicily were impeded calms dispersed gales, and meanwhile 
ammunition ran short and successful assault became imminent. 
When the enemy offered honourable terms capitulation, Colonel 
Lowe had alternative but accept them (18 Oct.), and with- 
draw his force was severe blow the British fame, 
and grievously weakened the effect Maida. The French had 
enjoyed every advantage: English frigate had retired before 
them, sufticient had been attempted, the weather had 
been unprecedentedly calm for the time year and had allowed 
singularly easy disembarkation troops and guns, and then 
changing gale prevented the arrival British reinforcements 
while the regiment the point attack had proved quite unequal 
its duties. Nevertheless was calamity which the English 
burned retrieve. 

Church had been wounded the head splinter from the 
last shot fired the enemy (15 Oct.), while was leading the 
sharp-shooters Capri, and was put board ship disabled 
state. his arrival Sicily became the hero the hour, 
and was warmly welcomed the Commander-in-Chief and recom- 
mended for the majority the Malta regiment, vacant Major 
death. never joined the regiment, however, for 
was soon well enough ride across the island Messina, where 
was placed under Bunbury assistant-quartermaster-general. 


IV. 1809-1814. 


How retrieve the loss Capri was the anxious thought 
the British commanders the Mediterranean, and especially 
Lord Collingwood, who had succeeded Nelson the com- 
mand the fleet. expedition was despatched the summer 
1809 the Bay Naples make reconnaissance par- 
ticular but though Ischia and Procida were taken, and 
many Murat’s gun-boats captured, the movement was apparently 
feint deceive the enemy our real intentions. Church, 
who was honourably selected (27 June) accompany the recon- 
naissance board the Canopus, was sorely disappointed that 


See Papers presented the House Commons relating the capture the Isle 
Capri the French Forces. (Ordered printed March 29, 1809.) 


Despatch from Lt. Col. Coftin, D.Q.M.G., Capt. Church, June 27, 1809. 
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attempt was made recover Capri, but subsequent proceedings 
restored his equanimity. September the fleet sailed again from 
Sicily under sealed orders, the purport which was unknown even 
him (he was now assistant-quartermaster-general and chief 
the staff General Oswald, who commanded the troops the 
expedition), and, instead carrying the usual operations against 
the Italian coasts, boldly sailed for the Adriatic and attacked the 
Ionian islands, then the French. The islanders had 
already sent urgent appeals Collingwood and Stuart for English 
aid, and the result was the despatch the 35th regiment, the 
Corsican rangers under Hudson Lowe, two companies the 44th, 
few dragoons, and company artillery, with the co-operation 
Warrior (Captain Spranger) and other vessels. The first 
point attack was Zante, where the French, taken completely 
surprise, capitulated the spot. Church conducted the landing, 
and drew the terms surrender Oct.). until 
the cession Corfu the French 1814, Zante was the head- 
quarters the British government the islands. Cephalonia 
fell two days later the onslaught Colonel Lowe, and the re- 
duction Ithaca, which Church himself commanded (supported 
Captain Crawley the Philomel) and the French com- 
mander surrender unconditionally,’ and Cerigo, which had long 
been nest privateers, speedily followed, each single 
For five years the young officer’s life (he was only twenty-six) 
was spent active employment the Ionian islands. was 
work that was every way suited his special capacity tended 
more than any other experience confirm the high opinion which 
had, from the very first contact, formed the Greeks, and which 
moulded the whole course his later life. His genius lay the 
command and discipline native regiments; seemed possess 
potent charm which gave him ascendency over rough and un- 
tutored ragamuffins, whom none but could convert into some- 
thing like orderly troops. Hardly had arrived the shores 
Greece when began prepare for the levy native 
His zealous enterprise anticipating the requirements his 
government led him immediately prosecute series inquiries 
into the condition and resources the Ionian islands and the adja- 
cent mainland, and report the results, illustrated plans and 
maps Corfa, Zante, Santa Maura, &c., General Coffin 
Messina. The information was especially welcome just then, for 
there were rumours, intercepted letter from the Morea 
Buonaparte afterwards disclosed, that England contemplated the 
occupation the Peloponnesus place d’armes against France 
and despatch from General Coffin (16 Jan. 1810), commending 


Despatches from Brig. Gen. Oswald and Capt. Church, A.Q.M.G., London 
Gazette, 16322, Dec. 5-9, 1809. 
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Church’s zeal and discretion, emphasised the importance his 
continuing furnish reports, especially the resources and dis- 
position the Moreotes, and the possibility defending the 
isthmus Corinth. The detailed report did not come till many 
months later, and meanwhile the idea occupation had been 
abandoned but full minute information the propor- 
tions Turks and Greeks the Morea, and the probable number 
fighting men, all which proved the utmost service Church 
his later dealings with the Greeks. 

His observations the qualities the Greeks soon streng- 
thened his estimate their capabilities soldiers, and 
1810-11 was hard work raising force 950 men. The 
first regiment the duke York’s Greek light infantry was soon 
placed upon its trial. For three months the army the Ionian 
islands was left without word instructions from headquarters 
Messina, and did not know what next: delay, wrote 
Church, characteristic the manner which generally carry 
military matters.’ March 1811, however, was decided 
attack the island Santa Maura, and Church led his Greek 
recruits the assault ‘that diabolical castle seated like 
magician’s fortress the middle the sea.’ The new regiment 
behaved with great steadiness and pluck, and the fort was taken 
but the moment victory Church’s sabre was smashed 
grape, and his left arm was the same instant shattered 
For two months was seriously ill, for the bone was 
divided, but sound constitution and skilful surgeon pulled him 
through, and the summer 1811 was allowed leave 
for tour through Greece Turkey and Asia Minor. With two 
companions rode through Northern Greece, Thessaly, and Mace- 
donia, visiting Delphi, Chaeroneia, Thermopylae, Pharsalia, Philippi, 
and other homes classical associations; Constantinople 
found hospitable the embassy, and began lifelong 
friendship with Stratford Canning, the twenty-three-year-old 
minister the Porte; and row the Bosphorus the mur- 
muring rocks Jason, and excursion Smyrna and Magnesia, 
completed tour replete with intense interest Church’s romantic 
imagination. 

his return devoted himself again the duties his 
Greek infantry. had been appointed major commanding the 
regiment early 1810 Sir John Stuart, for whom always 
testified warm admiration and esteem: look him asa 
father,’ wrote home (12 Nov. 1811), sacred name not 


What was thought the Horse Guards this exploit may judged from 
letter from Sir Bunbury Church, Aug. 1810, which hoped his arm 
was mending and that might able enjoy the high credit you have nobly 
gained, without any alloy sickness.’ 
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adopted without good cause) difficult conceive the affection 
has for me; believe me, mother, was cordial grateful 
heart receive his unlimited approbation exertions his 
reviewing regiment, which did some time ago whilst 
tour these islands.’ remained seen, however, whether 
Sir John’s appointment would ratified the Horse Guards: 
‘Sir Dundas,’ said Church, ‘may have some the 
phant family provide for, whose campaigns England may 
entitle them promotion prior those sons St. Patrick whose 
services are confined the Mediterranean.’ was not fond 
Scotsmen, and made unfavourable comments the Highland regi- 
ments Sicily. His fears, however, were groundless, and 
November 1811 was able write, now full and approved 
major His Majesty’s service, and commanding regiment 
originally raised, organised, and disciplined myself,’ where 
had gained warm approbation superiors, and the decided 
love and attachment those placed under command. 
constant prayer that may allowed service man- 
kind and particularly country.’ His letters are full 
patriotic fervour, strong family love, and simple unaffected piety. 

The command the regiment taxed Church’s powers the 
utmost. was far from well; his wound was still open, after 
year and half; and his visit Turkey had been followed 
severe and distressing fever. Moreover, the management raw 
Greek levies was very different matter from parade Welling- 
ton Barracks. 


You will conceive told his mother, Nov. 1811] that charge 
light one—that thousand men—and that mind continually 
occupied with the cares, the necessary attendants heavy 
for not conceive that have the easy task officer command 
English regiment where all clock-work, and where the men are 
accustomed the rules discipline. Far different has been task, 
and through the Almighty’s assistance have been enabled reduce 
obedience and military discipline men whom English, Russians, French, 

never any way discipline civilise. you, mother, not 
but have now, thank God, divested those men prejudices rooted 
ages, and converted them from the most lawless mankind, not only 
into good soldiers, but also into praiseworthy members civilised society. 
These men, who once knew law but their sword, are now the admira- 
tion the inhabitants for their correct, quiet, and obedient conduct. 
maxim has been treat them with mildness and humanity, and 
that means have succeeded gaining the love these people beyond 
what can imagined. The number recruits that flock from 
all parts Greece really extraordinary. Should government wish 
for men, will answer from character alone this country raise 
6,000 8,000 men many months. The regiment now regularly 
approved government, and will enjoy the same advantages all 
other his majesty’s service. 
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General Oswald was much impressed with the ability displayed 
his chief the staff recruiting the regiment. ‘The first 
embodiment the Greeks our service,’ wrote, Aug. 1811, 
‘was one those delicate experiments demanding rare and un- 
usual combination conciliation and firmness, and indeed that 
enthusiasm which great difficulties alone can overcome. 
one,’ added, capable embodying and disciplining 
people whose love and respect you had the most valid titles 
acquired,’ and not only assured Church that the regiment would 
remain under his command, but that might look forward the 
formation second regiment the same kind which would also 
placed under his orders lieutenant-colonel. ‘For own 
part,’ said the general, convinced that our corps but the 
commencement great plan for engaging numbers Greeks 
our service.’ 

The wheels government roll slowly, and was not once 
that these predictions were realised. Church, however, lost time 
making preparations for embodying another Greek regiment 
soon permission should arrive from home. Considerable enthu- 
siasm had been aroused the Morea the success the first 
experiment, and numerous offers assistance came from the 
chiefs, insomuch that the Turkish authorities took alarm, and 
complained what they imagined might construed in- 
fraction their neutrality towards France. Volunteers wrote 
from all parts Greece, and their letters possess singular interest 
view later events. They show that the Greeks were already 
looking England their champion against the misrule the 
Turks, and they also bear witness the eagerness the Greeks 
profit the advantages English discipline, which they plainly 
foresaw would turn their profit the deadly struggle which was 
already flashing upon their horizon. The Greek regiments raised 
Church the Islands took small part the War 
Independence the names Colocotroni, Valaeti, Viacopoulo, and 
Stratto, and other prominent leaders the revolution, figure 
among his recruits Zante; and his influence over the men was 
the direct cause their eager desire serve under him again 
their effort for freedom 1827. They had grown love him 
the earlier years Zante, when they served mercenaries 
foreign power, and would have other leader when they fought 
for their own homes. 

How strong and beloved that influence was, may gathered 
from the memorial (24 July 1812) which the first regiment 
Greek light infantry presented their major his departure for 
England sick-leave, for his wound still troubled him. They 
recited their experience three years’ service under his orders, and 
spoke his success zealous, benevolent, and mild’ com- 
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mander, who had won them affection from their own country 
learn military science’ under his direction, and had even con- 
verted those who had always maintained that the Greeks were in- 
capable discipline. Among those who signed this memorial 
were names conspicuous under the same leader the War 
Independence. 

There was doubt that the experiment had succeeded; and 
even the Horse Guards, after period bewildered surprise, were 
free express their entire satisfaction with the zeal and enthu- 
siasm the young major, who was now pleading his cause 
person Whitehall. All the authorities concurred admiration 
his energy and tact; the duke York, commander-in-chief, 
was ‘fully impressed with the judicious and zealous conduct 
had invariably manifested the command and organisation the 
Greek light infantry and the recommendations Sir Stuart, 
Generals Campbell and Airey, and Colonels Bunbury and Torrens, 
induced the home authorities waive the objection his youth 
and brief period service, create special second lieutenant- 
coloneley expressly for him the 1st Greek light 
Moreover, the commander-in-chief, alive the importance 


Colonel Church’s recruiting abilities, favourably entertained and 


supported his memorial and offer raise second corps like the 
despatch from Lord Palmerston Church (War Office, 
June, 1813) gave the necessary permission and regulations for 
the new regiment, which was officered Greeks, with the 
exception the lieutenant-colonel and one British captain. The 
men Sparta, Elis, Epirus, Arcadia, Aetolia, Messene, and 
Acarnania, and the Islands, came forward with enthusiasm, and the 
regiment was speedily embodied Cephalonia the permitted 
strength—first 450, and subsequently 580 men, with English 
staff and field officers. The corps was engaged for five years and 
for service any part Europe, but the only action which 
took part was the capture Paxo Feb. 1814; when, skil- 
ful combination with Captain Taylor the Apollo, Church and 
Arata surprised the garrison order July, 1814, 
gives very favourable report the steadiness and soldierlike 
bearing the 2nd Greek light infantry, and its good conduct 
throughout its year service; but its work was now over. The 
general peace put end all military operations the Mediter- 
ranean: the Greek regiments were October, partly 


Despatch from Torrens Church, Feb. 26, 1813. 

Torrens Church, Horse Guards, Nov. 25, 1812. 

Despatch from Frederick, Lt. Col. Church, March 1813, 
and from the same Earl Bathurst, April 27, 1813. 

Lt. Col. Church Lt. Gen. Campbell, Paxo, Feb. 15, 1814. 

General Order, Corfu, Sept. 14, 1814. 
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deference the representations and the men 
returned quietly and excellent spirits their 
Church personally the disbanding was severe pecuniary loss; 
had spent considerable sums recruiting, and lost his pay and 
appointments after single year’s tenure. 

The Septinsular Republic was now revived under the protection 
Great Britain, and the officer who had taken large share 
its recovery and organisation was summoned Vienna lay before 
the Congress Europe report the conditions and resources 
the islands. The report excellent summary the strategical 
and commercial importance Corfu possession Great 


Britain, and upon the Ionian treaty was largely founded. This 


closed the fourth period Colonel Church’s services. His con- 
nexion with the Ionian Islands terminated amid the cordial congratu- 
lations the commander-in-chief, the general command, and all 
others authority. had played important part the 
organisation the Septinsular Republic, which for half century 
formed valuable and legitimate field for British influence the 
Mediterranean, 


Lt. Gen, Campbell Lt. Col. Church, Zante, Nov. 1813. 
General Orders, Argostoli, Oct. Corfu, Oct. 25, 1814. 


(To continued.) 
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The Execution Major André 


the twentieth September the year 1780, perhaps 
officer the king’s service was more envied than Major John 
André the Cameronians and the staff. foreign extraction, 
and with aristocratic connexions, was nevertheless, after eight 
years’ service, major one the finest King George’s Scottish 
regiments, and adjutant-general the British army America. 
And already distinguished, was still more promising, 
officer the war which had ruined many reputations was making 
his. Clinton was notoriously influenced his favourite: was 
open secret that, this very time, André was about undertake 
important service, which might win him the Bath and brigade, and 
these might only step towards those higher things which his 
friends expected for him. But envied, this good fortune does not 
seem have been grudged. ‘Jack’ André had the happy gift 
winning golden opinions from all; his comrades loved him, the 
other sex made much him, everyone liked and respected him. 
Within one fortnight later Major John André had perished the 
gallows. 

proposed here state briefly the main facts interesting 
tragedy, and then examine, and possibly place new light, 
the conduct General Washington, and the propriety, according 
law, the sentence under which André suffered. 

General Arnold, very distinguished, and impecunious, rebel 
officer, offered betray the important works West Point, together 
with their garrison, the British; whether the betrayal Wash- 
ington’s person formed part the plot seems uncertain. Sir Henry 
Clinton, was his duty, was willing profit Arnold’s offer, but 
each side seems have distrusted the the American might, 
Clinton thought, laying trap for the British, and Arnold 
desired make personal arrangements with, and receive personal 
assurances from, responsible officer. The adjutant-general, 
Arnold’s desire, consented interview. The duty was what 


colloquially called dirty,’ but was also dangerous, and success- 
fully performed might have saved the American colonies for his 
sovereign. These were inducements enough for man like André, 
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and they were joined the promptings honourable ambition, 
which had possessed him from the time one those disappoint- 
ments love which drive men into action. André approached 
West Point the king’s ship the Vulture,’ and left that ship 
with American flag truce meet Arnold outside the American 


lines, going shore Mr. John Anderson, but wearing his regi- 
mentals. 


What then took place best told his own letter Washing- 
ton, which may unhesitatingly accepted because André pledged 
his honour for its accuracy, the board American officers accepted 
Arnold’s letters, and André’s own statements his trial. 


Sir,—What have yet said concerning myself was the justifiable 
attempt extricated. too little accustomed duplicity have 
succeeded. beg your Excellency will persuaded that alteration 
the temper mind, apprehension for safety, inclines 
take the step addressing you, but that rescue myself from 
imputation having assumed mean character for treacherous purposes 
self-interest conduct incompatible with the principles that actuate 
me, well with condition life. vindicate fame that 
speak, and not solicit security. The person your possession 
Major John André, Adjutant-General the British army. The influence 
one commander the army his adversary advantage taken 
war. correspondence for this purpose held confidential (in the 
present instance) with his Excellency Sir Henry Clinton. favour 
agreed meet, upon ground not within the posts either party, 
person who was give intelligence. came the Vulture,’ 
for this effect, and was fetched boat from the ship the 
beach. Being there was told that the approach day would prevent 
return, and that must concealed until the next night. 
regimentals, and had fairly risked person. stipulation, 
intention, and without knowledge beforehand, was conducted 
within one your posts. Your Excellency will conceive sensation 
this and will imagine how much more must have been 
afflicted refusal reconduct back the next night had been 
brought. Thus become prisoner, had concert quitted 
uniform and was passed another way the night without the Ame- 
rican posts neutral ground, and was informed was beyond all armed 
parties, and left press for New York. was taken Tarrytown 
some volunteers. Thus, have had the honour relate, was betrayed 
(being Adjutant-General the British army) into the vile condition 
enemy disguise within your posts. Having avowed myself British 

officer, have nothing reveal but what relates myself, which true 
the honour officer and gentleman.’ 


Proceedings Board General Officers, held order his Excellency General 
Washington, Commander-in-Chief the Army the United States America, re- 


specting Major John André, Adjutant-General the British Army. Published 
Philadelphia, 1780, 
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There are several points this, the whole, clear statement 
facts, which require special notice. André, ignorant what 
Washington knew, and bound any case secrecy, could not 
give clear and full explanation his object meeting person 
who was give That object thus stated Sir 
Henry Clinton his despatches Lord Germaine 

became necessary this instance that the secret correspondence 
under feigned names, which had been carried long, should 
rendered into certainty, both the person being General Arnold com- 
manding West Point, and that the manner which was surrender 
himself the forts and the troops me, should conducted under 
concerted plan between us, that the king’s troops sent upon this 
expedition should under risk surprise counterplot.? 

For the same reason, the letter does not explain that André 
left the Vulture’ American general’s invitation, and under 
American flag also that strongly objected changing 
his dress when within the enemy’s lines, and only yielded with great 
reluctance Arnold’s urgings. Why Arnold acted did, why 
took André within the lines, and above all why refused 
allow him return uniform with flag, has never been satis- 
factorily explained. Clinton’s orders had been precise: André was 
wear uniform, carry papers, and not enter the American 
lines. The latter these injunctions involuntarily, the two 
former voluntarily, disobeyed. was compelled choose 
between disobeying his orders and quarrelling with Arnold. 
the one was risk his life and the success the negotiations; 
the latter was, Arnold’s nervous and excited state, probably 
put end the whole scheme, and also compel Arnold 
run what seems have regarded fatal risk. Under these 
circumstances the choice was, for British officer, merely nominal 
one. 

Again, the letter was regimentals, and had fairly 
risked person.’ All the American authorities have consulted 
admit this, but add that André left the Vulture’ blue surtout. 
Now, was this overcoat uniform one, was assumed partial 
disguise Ihave been unable ascertain whether blue surtout 
formed part André’s uniform, either adjutant-general 
field officer the Cameronians. But that such must have been the 
case, that, often happens active service, officers were 
the habit wearing any overcoats they pleased, appears from the 
following reasons: (1) have adopted partial disguise would 
have been act direct, and that time altogether uncalled for, 
disobedience Sir Henry Clinton. (2) André wrote Washing- 
ton: was regimentals, and had fairly risked person.’ 
remonstrated warmly against the disguise when 


Despatches Sir Henry Clinton Lord Germaine. 
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had pass out the American lines, and therefore not likely 
that would have previously adopted one under pressure 
whatever. (4) The board inquiry which sat the case makes 
mention the surtout report highly unfavourable the prisoner. 
The fact that André put overcoat some sort before going 
for row night, does not itself imply any sinister motive. 

André, having been seized and found possession 
compromising papers, was brought back the American lines, and 
wrote the above-quoted letter Washington, who, acting the 
letter evidence, appointed board inquire into the case, and 
conformity with its report Major André was hanged Oct. 
himself acknowledged the technical justice his sentence, but 
petitioned, vain, for soldier’s death; pathetic and dignified 
letter which wrote Washington the subject being left 
unanswered. Sir Henry Clinton strove earnestly, though injudici- 
ously, save his comrade, but Washington was inexorable, although 
made the inadmissible proposal that Major André’s life should 
bought the betrayal General Arnold. Two questions are 
suggested the above facts: had André fair trial, and did 
suffer just sentence 

The greatest essential fair trial unprejudiced and 
capable court, one which may trusted decide, without fear 
favour, according the proper evidence submitted it. Now, 
that time, the feelings both the royal and the rebel armies were 
distinctly acrimonious and and the American side 
these feelings had been stimulated the conduct the British, 
had not only executed Hale, who the laws war deserved 
die, but had treated him with gross want common humanity 
and decent Christian feeling. Then came Arnold’s treason, 
treason which disgraced the American uniform, and might have 
brought destruction the young republic. must surely, there- 
fore, have suggested itself Washington, that the presence the 
board officers serving the king France would advisable 
precaution the interests justice. It, however, was entirely 
composed officers the American service, only two being 
foreigners, Steuben, soldier fortune, and Fayette, young 
and red-hot partisan, whose later life proves him have been in- 
judicious, shortsighted, impulsive, and swayed prejudice. The 
president the board was the well-known Nathanael Greene, who 
was appointed Sept. The board met Sept., but 
the 26th appeared Greene’s general order, containing the 
following ‘Major André, the Adjutant-General the 
British army who came out aspy negotiate the business, our 
prisoner.’* unreasonable inference, therefore, that, when 

Greene’s general order quoted Lossing his historical sketch The Two 
Spies. But that author does not seem have appreciated its significance. 
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the board did meet, its most important member attended, not 
investigate and judge, but repeat his previously formed and 
publicly stated opinion, and condemn accordance with it? 
may asked why the man who had shown such conspicuous 
want fairness, and comprehension the duties his office, 
was allowed preside the board. The answer appears be, 
that, Washington openly stated, the board met not only for the 
purpose investigation, and judgment, but also for the per- 
formance another and more important duty, namely convict 
the prisoner. Readers with whom General Washington’s faultless- 
ness article faith, will inclined meet this statement 
with contemptuous denial made, however, the authority 
Washington himself, whose orders his subordinates ran thus 

After careful‘ examination you the Board] will pleased, 
speedily possible, report precise state his Major André’s] 
case, together with your opinion the light which ought con- 
sidered, and the punishment that ought inflicted. 


The possibility the board’s finding that punishment ought 
inflicted altogether and few persons will deny 
that General Washington, his choice its members, his 
continuing Greene its president, and the official and 
unmistakable statement his wishes, reduced that possibility 
minimum. But, may argued, why should Washington, 
man whose worst enemy dare not accuse him bloodthirstiness 
brutality, desire hang André? ascertain motives 
very much more difficult thing than state facts, and can only 
offer suggestion, which may, may not, answer the 
question. Arnold’s treachery had hit Washington hard might 
have destroyed the republic, might have cost him his liberty, 
had given handle his enemies, the teeth whose opposition 
the commander-in-chief had supported and trusted his comrade. 
Washington was himself upright man, and, Lord Mahon 
had ‘by nature strong and most angry these 
had curbed and quelled resolute exertion his will, but 
did not always prevent them from hardening into sternness.’ The 
occasion was one which seems have roused all that was worst 
Washington’s must have hated Arnold with blinding 
hatred, would scarcely have twice acted know did. 
would not have consented scheme for kidnapping Arnold 
time when that officer was wearing, and was entitled wear, 
the king’s uniform would not have allowed proposed 
that Sir Henry Clinton should save his friend betraying Arnold 
the Americans. Washington’s faculties must have been utterly 
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passion, did not perceive that British officer 
could treat with anything but contempt proposition which 
Hamilton, General Washington’s own aide-de-camp, thus correctly 
estimates his letter Miss Schuyler 


was proposed suggest him [André] the idea 
exchange for Arnold, but knew should have forfeited his esteem 
doing it, and therefore declined it. man honour could not but 
reject it, and would not for the world have proposed him thing 
which must have placed the unamiable light supposing him 
capable meanness, not feeling myself the impropriety the 
measure.® 


this opinion American gentleman there seems nothing 
the proposal was one which man honour could have 
entertained, and which, Hamilton felt, man honour should 
have made. Now, Washington was twice led away passion, 
not possible that was led away three times? Believing 
André spy, hoping that English general would sacrifice 
even the honour the service save loved and valued comrade 
from terrible death, may not Washington have determined 
secure, foul means, verdict which would injustice 
André, and which might lead the betrayal Arnold 

This theory, however, simply offered possible explanation 
perplexing piece history. The important fact that, for 
whatever cause, André was not allowed fair trial. But 
means follows, that because tribunal committed advance to. 
certain verdict, that verdict necessarily unjust one; may 
regard with suspicion, but can only reversed the 
the case. For the sentence and its justification the board shall 
speak for itself; this was its official report 


The Board having considered the letter from his Excellency General 
Washington respecting Major André, Adjutant-General the British 
army, the confession Major André and the papers produced them, 
report his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief the following facts, 
which appear them relative Major André 

First, that shore from the sloop war the night 
Sept. instant interview with General Arnold private and 
secret manner. 

Secondly, that changed his dress within our lines, and under 
feigned name and disguised habit passed our works Stoney and 
Verplank’s Points, the evening Sept. instant, and was taken 
morning Sept. instant Tarrytown disguised habit, being 
then his way New York, and when taken, had his possession 
several papers, which contained intelligence for the enemy. 

The Board having maturely considered these facts also report 
his Excellency General Washington, That Major André, Adjutant-General 


The Official and other Papers the late Major-General Alexander Hamilton,. 
1842. 
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the British army, ought considered spy from the enemy, 
and that, agreeable the law and usage nations, their opinion, 
ought suffer 

Signed Board. 


From this report know what grounds the board considered 
Major André spy, and unless these grounds justified the 
conclusion based them, are bound hold that conclusion 
unjust and unauthorised one. Now with regard the statement 
how André came shore, simply irrelevant. André was 
his regimentals, and therefore his approaching the American lines 
secretly and night way justified the supposition that 
was acting spy. officer uniform permitted military 
law meet enemy under flag truce, secretly as, and 
any time, pleases. was indeed open the board argue that 
the circumstances their meeting proved that Arnold and André 
were consciously abusing flag truce, but such argument 
set out the report. This the more significant because the 
attention the board was directed the fact the interview having 
taken place under flag truce, and André was induced state 
that did not consider himself protected such flag. the 
other hand the statement André’s change dress &c. dis- 
tinctly the point; there is, least, reasonable ground sus- 
picion with regard officer captured the vicinity enemy’s 
force, wearing disguise and carrying papers containing information 
the distribution the enemy’s troops &c.; and the papers 
found André were pass made out false name, and various 
papers giving the strength the garrison West Point, the 
strength required man its works, and certain important informa- 
tion the guns position different points. But the duty, 
that say the nominal duty, the board was, not decide 
suspicion, but inquire into the case. And the facts the case 
were these. king’s officer being within the American lines had 
passed through them disguise and under feigned name, and 
when taken had his person papers containing information 
the distribution &c. American troops. But though these facts 
did prove the existence good grounds for suspicion, they did not 
prove conclusively that Major André was spy. 

Vattel, the then greatest existing authority practical inter- 
national law, defines spies follows: sont des gens qui 
duisent chez Vennemi pour découvrir Vétat ses affaires, ses 
desseins, avertir celui qui les This definition has been 
its main points adopted subsequent jurists. his well- 
known text-book lays down that spy person who penetrates 


Proceedings Board etc. 
Vattel, Droit des Gens, nouvelle édition, 1863, tome iii. page 58, 
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secretly, disguise, under false pretences, within the lines 
enemy, for the purpose obtaining military information for the 
use the army employing him.’ ‘No one,’ adds, ‘can 
treated such who clothed As, however, 
might objected that Professor Hall English witness, his 
summing the law may compared with that Halleck, 
writer known repute, citizen the United States, and whose 
valuable work is, tells us, based notes made when 


during the war between the United States and Mexico, the author, while 
serving the staff the commander the Pacific squadron, and 
Secretary State California, was often required give opinions 
questions international law growing out the operations the 

Spies [according Halleck] are persons who disguise, under 
false pretences, insinuate themselves among the enemy, order dis- 
cover the state his affairs, pry into his designs, and then communi- 
cate their employer the information thus 


let take, representing contemporary continental opinion, 
the 19th article project international declaration 
agreed the conference Brussels, 1874 


one shall considered spy but those who, acting secretly 
under false pretences, collect try collect information districts 
occupied the enemy, with the intention communicating the 
opposing 


There are therefore two conditions, each which essential 
the offence spy: Secrecy shown the adoption 
disguise otherwise. The intention acquiring information 
the military position the enemy, and communicating such 
information the other belligerent. Now, the case are 
considering, the secrecy was proved Major André’s using 
pass made out false name, and wearing civilian’s dress. 
But how about the intention? André’s intention was, his 
own words, escape from virtual imprisonment: ‘Thus become 
the letter Washington which the board inquiry subse- 
quently used against him. And how came André within the 
lines from which had escape? Owing, the same letter. 
says, involuntary ignorance: Against stipulation, in- 
tention, and without knowledge beforehand, was conducted 
within one your But admitted that compromising 


Hall, International Law, 1880, 463. 

Halleck, International Law, 1861, preface. 

406. 

Project International Declaration concerning the Laws and Customs 
War, adopted conference Brussels, 1874, article 19. 
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papers, papers containing such information spy would seek 
obtain, were found the person Major André. The board, 
however, not assert that the contents these papers—papers, 
observed, General Arnold’s handwriting—were known 
Andre. And they had been known, officer spy because 
consents convey communication from enemy general 
his own commanding officer? There is, international law, 
difference between seeking gain information, and consenting 
transmit, perhaps ignorance its nature, information thrust 
upon its bearer. Lastly, did André seek Arnold the vicinity 
American garrison, order obtain information military 
description motive, which was well known the board, 
was stated Clinton’s despatch Lord from which 
appears that André undertook his mission order guard against 
possible American treachery, and arrange with Arnold the 
mode which his betrayal West Point was carried out. 
Any information Major André would receive would incidental 
necessarily incidental—to his arrangements with Arnold, 
but the conclusion such arrangements, and not the obtaining 
information, was the object the British officer. 

needless point out that the betrayal fortress can 
never planned out without certain knowledge the distribu- 
tion its garrison but international law does not this 
account fail distinguish between spy and officer engaged 
the seduction the commander enemy stronghold. Thus 
Halleck, after defending the execution Major André, writes 

Moreover, even though André had not been spy the strict 
technical meaning that term, nevertheless deserved death, for the 
laws war impose that punishment upon any one who attempts seduce 


Hall puts the distinction with his customary clearness 

Together with spies noxious persons whom permitted 
execute, but differing from them not being tainted with dishonour, and 
not being exposed ignominious death, are and persons 
employed negotiating with commanders political leaders intending 
abandon betray the country party which they 


This was André’s case, and Halleck is, think, correct 
asserting that André might have been executed military law. 
The point is, that his execution spy was illegal, and that 
the board inquiry arrived conclusion wholly unjustified 
the facts the case set out their official report; and the 
difference important not only from the point view the 
historian, but also because correct decision would have entitled 


See above, 33. Halleck, International Law, 1861, 409. 
Hall, International Law, 1880, pp. 463, 464. 
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Major André claim right the soldier’s death for which 
entreated favour, letter which Washington preferred 
leave unanswered. That the board drew this conclusion, however, 


fairly made matter accusation against them; the 


questions military law raised were very obscure ones, and 
André himself seems have admitted the justice his sentence, 
sentence which has been subsequently defended writers weight 
and authority, and which was impugned Clinton and others 
altogether mistaken grounds. But this moral justification can only 
apply the board body, does not extend the president, 
who acted such after having declared his conviction Major 
André’s guilt, still less the commander-in-chief, who continued 


General Greene president, who neglected insure the presence 


men impartiality and professional knowledge appointing 
officers King Louis serve the board inquiry, and who 
rejected General Clinton’s proposition referring delicate, diffi- 
cult, and disputed question military law two experienced and 
impartial foreign officers. 


Hersert 
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history the United Netherlands, during the century and 
half which saw the rise, culmination, and decline the 
republic, mainly associated with the names the four great 
stadholders the House Orange-Nassau, William the Silent, 
his sons, Maurice and Frederick Henry, and his great-grandson, 
William the four men difficult say which, the 
several periods over which they were called upon preside, showed 
the greater capacity, played his part with the more eminent 
ability and skill. All were born leaders men and captains 
armies, and yet each was differently gifted, and some extent 
specially gifted for the conjuncture affairs which 
was his lot placed. But while the careers and achievements 
the two Williams and Maurice have formed the subject 
elaborate and eloquent narratives, the deeds the third stad- 
holder have never yet been adequately described, nor the 
influence which exercised the united provinces, during the 
palmiest years their prosperity and success, satisfactorily in- 
vestigated recorded. The epoch Frederick Henry, or, 
frequently styled Dutch writers, the golden age Holland, yet 
awaits its historian. Some account, then, the man whose name 
thus indissolubly connected with one the most remarkable 
and interesting periods European history may not unaccep- 
table English readers. 

Frederick Henry' Nassau, the youngest the twelve chil- 
dren William the Silent, his fourth wife, Louise Coligny, 
was born Delft Jan. 1584, only few months before his 
father’s assassination. His mother was the daughter the heroic 
and ill-fated Huguenot chieftain, Gaspar Coligny, admiral 
France, and had only been married the prince Orange 
April 1583. She was woman more than ordinary courage, 
prudence, and intelligence, who throughout her life occupied posi- 
tion slight influence and importance the country her 
adoption. Her stepson, Maurice, always treated her with the 


was always called Henry Frederick his early youth. two names were 
those his sponsors, Henry France, and Frederick Denmark. 
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greatest respect and deference, and not infrequently both sought 
and followed her advice. The education and training Frederick 
Henry could scarcely have been confided better hands. 
early age, was sent the high school Leyden in- 
structed languages and such other branches knowledge 
befitted his position. But application books was little his 
taste. preferred the study the art war, and had little 
difficulty persuading his brother, who was tenderly attached 
him, allow him, from time time, accompany him his 
expeditions. When but nine years old, was present the 
capture Geertruydenburg, and was the States presented with 
the lordship the town. From this time forward portion 
every year was spent the camp, and Frederick Henry may 
said, literally, have been born and bred soldier. 

was noted, from the first, for his daring and coolness the 
presence danger, and already, encounter the 
neighbourhood Bommel, with portion the Spanish forces 
under the command the admiral Arragon, gave conspicuous 
proof his possession these qualities. skirmish had arisen 
between detachment French cavalry the service the 
states, with which was the young prince, and some squadrons from 
the opposite camp, which ended the retreat the latter. The 
French hurried forward pursuit only find themselves suddenly 
the presence the main body the enemy, and attacked 
superior forces. Frederick Henry and his men, however, fought 


with desperate courage, and not only made good their escape, but. 


succeeded inflicting considerable loss upon their adversaries. 
the hand-to-hand fight the boy leader was more than once 
imminent risk being killed captured. the following year 
was made member the council state and, colonel 
Walloon regiment, accompanied his brother the adventurous 
expedition into Flanders, which, undertaken against the advice and 
remonstrances Maurice, nearly ended disastrously for the 
states. Finding himself driven deliver pitched battle with 
his back the sea, the issue which depended the safety 
himself and his entire army, the stadholder was only moved from 
his iron resolve conquer die his affection for his young 
brother. could not bear the thought that possibly the cause 
Dutch freedom might one fell blow deprived both its 


natural leaders, and besought Prince Henry take ship 


Zeeland, and put himself out the power the enemy. But 

the brave lad was proof alike against commands and 

his place was the head his regiment, and remained take 

his share the glorious victory Nieuwpoort, setting his 

troops example reckless gallantry, and encouraging them, 
Aged 
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the crisis the long doubtful strife, fight the bitter 
From this time forth, Frederick Henry became the popular hero 
the people the Netherlands. 1602, was sent the head 
embassy congratulate James upon his accession the 
English throne, and the same year was, possibly conse- 
quence his fulfilment this mission, appointed, the place 
the brave Francis Vere who was killed before Grave, the com- 
mand the English serving under Maurice. Shortly 
afterwards was made governor Sluis and the conquered 
districts Flanders, and finally received the highest mark 
confidence which his brother and the states-general could bestow, 
being, the early age twenty years, promoted second- 
in-command the Netherland armies, and general the States’ 
cavalry. was not long before was called upon show his 
qualifications for the post. Maurice ordered him, 1605, drive 
from the village Mullem large Spinola’s cavalry 
under the command Count Trivultio. Frederick Henry accord- 
ingly took with him several regiments, and assailed the Spaniards. 
The latter, however, offered determined resistance, and with such 
that part the States’ troops were broken and fled away 
from the field. But the prince, though thus deserted, would not 
yield. few companies, led them person against 
the advancing foe, and restored the fight. Once more his temerity 
well-nigh cost him his life. Spanish trooper had discharged his 
pistol into his side, and, when missed fire, had seized him the 
sash with the intention dragging him from his horse. this 
critical moment some his followers came the rescue, and 
fierce struggle ensued, which length, after the fight had lasted 
seven hours, the timely arrival reinforcements from Maurice, 
ended the defeat and flight the Spaniards. 

1609, the twelve years’ truce put end all warlike ope- 
rations, and during this period comparatively little known 
Frederick Henry. took certain part the affairs the 
government, member the council state, and undertook 
various commissions for his brother, as, for instance, expedition 
Brunswick, which had revolted against its duke, and another 
Orange, order secure the succession that principality 


See the fine lines Vondel’s aan Frederik Hendrik, beginning 


Gij naakte naauwelijks grenzen wwer jeugd, 
gaaft een proefstuk van aard oorlogsdeugd, 
Viaandrens kusten. 
Vondel, Dichtwerken, ed. van Vloten 188. 


This splendid body troops are called Kommelijn (Frederik Hendrik, zyn 
leven bedrijf,i. Utrecht, 1652), kern van Staten-heyr. Throughout the wars 
Frederick Henry they consisted four regiments, and, will seen later, were 
constantly entrusted with the most difficult services, and constantly covered them- 
selves with distinction. 
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the death his half-brother, Philip William, the eldest son 
William Orange. probably, these years comparative 
repose, occupied himself completing those studies which his 
constant military service from boyhood onwards had led him 
hitherto neglect. was for years intimate friend Hugo 
Grotius, and can, therefore, have scarcely failed imbibe some 
that love letters and thirst for knowledge for which that remark- 
able man was distinguished. know, least, that later 
life Frederick Henry regularly put aside some hours every day for 
study, that was well-read both ancient and modern history, 
and was accustomed carry about small copy Com- 
mentaries his pocket and these habits and tastes were undoubt- 
edly acquired, when living quietly with his mother, during these 
years outward peace and internal discord. 

Upon the story that sad time civil and religious strife 


not intention here dwell. The embers the fierce contro- 


versies, which cluster round the names Maurice and Barneveldt, 
still smoulder, and sufficient for the purposes the present 
writer point out that the attitude Frederick Henry try- 
ing crisis was that which should approve itself the impartial 
historian. was personally attached the patriotic statesman, 
who had for forty years well and wisely guided the fortunes 
the land through manifold storms and dangers. sympathised, 
moreover, with the advocate’s tolerance religious matters, and 
had desire make the stern and bigoted contra-remonstrant 
party omnipotent the state; but did not permit himself 
made tool the aristocratic faction, who were anti-Orange 
their hearts, drawn into open opposition the stad- 
holder. 

the contrary, although Frederick Henry condemned the ex- 
tremities which Maurice proceeded, and more especially his con- 
nivance, say the least, with the carrying out the death-sen- 
tence upon the advocate, never appears have been estranged 
from, enmity with, his brother. 

judging the merits this thorny question, such atti- 
tude might well that posterity. Maurice was more 
ambitious and unscrupulous self-seeker than Barneveldt was 
scheming traitor anxious maintain himself power even the 
expense his country’s liberty. Both were technically unassailable 
the principles which they maintained the one the represen- 
tative the sovereignty the generality, the other the upholder 
the right each province severally, and Holland particular, 
govern and both were likewise undoubtedly prompted 
mixed motives, personal rivalry, and divergences opinion 
foreign and religious policy, adhere obstinately irreconcilable 

1618. 
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views, which, pushed extreme, threatened the very existence 
the state. Some settlement the question between them had 
found, and the latest evidence goes far show that Maurice, 
with the indecision which was the natural infirmity his character, 
was pushed from step step wills stronger than his own, 
and, above all, the pressure public opinion, until was im- 
possible for him draw And may not suppose that 
was from personal acquaintance with his brother’s real motives and 
sentiments that Frederick Henry, despite his well-known sympa- 
thies, continued maintain friendly relations with him, and 
declined lend himself the suggestions those who would have 
fain made him the head anti-Maurician party 

find, any rate, the renewal the war the ex- 
piration the twelve years’ truce 1621, that the two brothers 
worked together for the common cause, before, with the most 
perfect unanimity. The long cessation from hostilities had given 
time the contending parties recruit their energies and con- 
solidate their position. The union between the northern provinces 
the Netherlands had stood the test civil strife, and, the 
complete overthrow the particularists, had escaped, for time 
least, from all danger internal disruption. the south the wise 
and benignant rule the had won the hearts their 
subjects, and made them content with their position semi-inde- 
pendence, and had for ever severed the Flemings and Walloons, 
both politically and religiously, from the Netherlanders who dwelt 
beyond the Scheldt. Prince Maurice and the Marquis Spinola 
confronted each other once more, they had done for many 
years previously 1609, and the annual marchings and counter- 
marchings, sieges and forays recommenced with the same mono- 
tonous regularity, though scarcely with the same energy and reso- 
lution, yore. Both the generals had grown older, and despite 
his success, whole, keeping the enemy from encroaching 
upon the territory held the united the skill and enter- 
prise Maurice, particular, had obviously become 
cloud seemed rest upon him during his latter years, and have 
repetition the brilliant successes his earlier 
Nothing real moment occurred until 1624, when Spinola, pushing 


The légende barneveldienne, which the genius the great poet Vondel first called 
into existence, and which our own days has eloquently inspired the brilliant pen 
Motley, like most legends distortion the truth. published 
the eminent Dutch historian, Groen van Prinsterer, between Maurice and his cousin 
William Louis Nassau, stadholder Frisia, and the admirable critical reviews 
the question another accomplished Dutch historian, Professor Fruin, have done 
much rehabilitate the character Maurice, though they cannot altogether remove 
the stain which lies upon his memory. 

For enthusiastic account Albert and Isabella, their high qualities, excellent 
government, and character court, see Bentivoglio’s Relazioni Fiandra sotto gli 
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northwards with formidable army, laid siege the very important 
town Breda. This town, after its capture stratagem 1598, 
had been fortified Maurice the most formidable manner, and 
with all the resources his consummate engineering skill, and 
when the Spaniards made their appearance before it, contained 
garrison 7,000 men, plentifully provided with stores every 
kind. The prince, believing the place impregnable, took advan- 
tage his absence make himself master Cleve, 
Gennep, and other towns the eastern frontier, which were the 
hands the Spaniards. Meanwhile, the marquis sat down before 
Breda, and, finding the fortifications were too strong taken 
regular operations, surrounded his position entrenchments and 
forts, and determined starve the garrison into surrender. Maurice, 
now seriously alarmed, tried every device which compel 
entice Spinola abandon the siege, but without effect. attack 
made upon Antwerp ended failure, and attempt cut off the 
supplies the besiegers their own camp was frustrated, just 
the Spaniards were being reduced great want, the success 
the count Berg® introducing convoy provisions within 
their lines. last, losing heart, when saw that the marquis 
obstinately continued the blockade, even after the winter had set 
in, Maurice gave all hopes relieving the town, and, sending 
his troops into their quarters, retired the Hague. chagrin 
and vexation, acting upon constitution prematurely enfeebled 
the hardships military service, threw him bed sickness. 
Finding himself dangerously ill, the spring drew on, the stad- 
holder obtained the consent the States the appointment his 
brother the chief command his stead, and then, weary and dis- 
appointed, calmly prepared himself for death. But one thing more 
remained for him do. Neither the brothers was married. 
Though admirers womankind general, they had neither them 
shown any inclination part with their bachelor freedom enter- 
ing into the bonds wedlock. But the prince Orange, 
felt his end approaching, was anxious before died secure, 
far him lay, the prospect heir being born his father’s 
house. 

Frederick Henry had been attracted the Countess Amalia 
von Solms, member noble German family connected with the 
house Nassau, and the stadholder had for some time pressed 
him conclude the marriage, but hitherto without avail. now 
sent for his brother from the camp, and, after using all his powers 
persuasion, even went far threaten disinherit him 
did not comply with his last wishes. The preliminaries were 
quickly arranged, and April, quietly and without any pomp 
display, because the illness the prince Orange, the nuptials 


Spinola’s second-in-command. 
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took place the Hague. Frederick Henry installed his bride 
her new home, and almost immediately afterwards left her 
resume the duties his command, and many were the fears ex- 
pressed that the brilliant cavalry general would make but indif- 
ferent spouse. But all such forebodings were doomed signally 
falsified. The youth, beauty, and abilities the princess speedily 
gained for her great ascendency over her husband, and enabled 
her not merely win and retain his affection, but con- 
siderable influence matters state and public 

Scarcely had the prince arrived back the camp when news 
reached him the death Maurice. The famous stadholder, 
use the words the old very peacefully fell asleep 
the Lord,’ April, the 58th year his age, after having spent 
more than forty years the service his country, and having 
the commander her armies won universal consent the repute 
being the most accomplished general his age. left his 
brother sole heir his titles and vast possessions the Nether- 
lands, France, and Germany. 

The new prince Orange once hurried back the capital, 


where was received with demonstrations joy, alike the 


authorities, the people, and the troops. His kindly disposition, 
well-known moderation and geniality, his handsome face and 
chivalrous bearing, his often-proved gallantry and skill war, and, 
but not least, his Dutch birth and training," all conspired 


‘win for him golden opinions, and make his accession power 


acceptable all parties. After the terrible divisions and severe 
repression the last few years Maurice’s government, the 
remonstrant and Barneveldian partisans looked forward with hope 
and expectation the advent new régime, and united with 
their opponents placing unreservedly the hands Frederick 
Henry the reins power. was once elected, his brother’s 
place, stadholder the four provinces Holland, Zeeland, 
Utrecht, and and was appointed, the states-general, 
captain-general and admiral-general the union and head the 
council state. 

The authority which these offices carried with them and the 
influence which their holder thereby acquired the state are but 
little understood, and almost defy any clear and circumstantial 
exposition. all the forms government that have ever come 


Veegen’s Oranjezaal, 212; Busken Huet, Land van Rembrandt, iii. 
Archives maison d’Orange-Nassau, 2nd ser. iii. 49, (This volume henceforth 
referred Archives.) 

Kommelijn, 

Born Delft, was the first his family who spoke Dutch without German 
accent. 

His cousin, Ernest Casimir, was stadholder Friesland, Drenthe, and 
Groningen. 
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into being, probably the most complicated and difficult compre- 
hension that the united provinces the seventeenth century. 
may, therefore, well clear the way for right understanding 
the history his time, explaining once, briefly pos- 
sible, the exact position which Frederick Henry occupied the 
government the Netherlands, with the view determining the 
extent and the limits the powers which exercised and the pre- 
rogatives with which was invested. 

The stadholders the Low Countries, well known, were 
originally the representatives the sovereign the various pro- 
vinces, which different times and different ways and different 
rights had all fallen under the sway the powerful house Bur- 
gundy, and afterwards, through the marriage the only daughter 
Charles the Bold with Maximilian Austria, had passed in- 
heritance the Habsburgs. The functions these stadholders 
were partly military, partly judicial. They were the commanders- 
in-chief the native levies their several districts, and likewise 
supreme judges the civil and criminal tribunals. All military 
posts were their disposal, and they had also their hands the 
nomination certain municipal officials, though their functions 
and powers each township and district varied according local 
rights and privileges. William the Silent, during the first years 
the war, the exercise his authority, always maintained the 
legal fiction that was acting the representative Philip II, 
nor was indeed until the year 1581 that, provoked length 
beyond all endurance the promulgation the ban against the 
prince Orange, the Northern Provinces finally abjured their 
sovereign, and declared their severance from the yoke the Spanish 
king. But they had intention, even then, set themselves 
independent state. They desired, quote the words 
the proclamation the states-general, ‘to find another mighty 
and well-disposed prince help defend and protect the aforesaid 
The sovereignty, matter fact, through the influence 
William, was offered and accepted the duke Anjou, who 
under the title protector (beschermer) was placed the head 
affairs. The death this vain, but ambitious, prince June 
brought termination suzerainty which had been 
marked the extremes feebleness and violence, and had become 
utterly unendurable his nominal subjects. These now turned 
themselves the prince Orange, who, after some demur, had 
actually consented accept the dignity count Holland and 
Zeeland, when his life was cut short the hand the assassin. 
But for that untoward event, the probability that the sovereignty 
the other provinces, and thus the union, would speedily have 
been thrust upon him. was, his death left, his representa- 

Groot Placaet-Boek, 26-2 
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tive, youth seventeen, whose age was itself disqualifica- 
tion, and whose hereditary rights might have been disputed his 
elder brother, Philip William, who, kidnapped his childhood 
Philip had been brought Madrid, and was Spanish 
sentiment and catholic religion. Utter confusion, therefore, 
reigned for while the provinces. Men knew not where turn, 
what todo. The chief responsibility fell upon the old friends 
and counsellors the murdered prince, amongst whom St. Alde- 
gonde, Barneveldt, and Buys were the most influential. their 
suggestion council state was speedily called into being the 
states-general, whose hands the supreme executive power should 
rest, and its head was placed pro Maurice, the second son 
William, while still pursuing his studies Leyden. the same 
time the weakness and perilous position the Netherlanders led 
them once more seek for safety under the protection powerful 
foreign prince. They had not yet attained that confidence 
their own vigour and resources which could lead them deem 
possible that they could, free and independent state, make 
head against the mighty power Spain. embassy was there- 
fore sent make the proffer the sovereignty, the first instance, 
the king France, and, should decline the dangerous honour, 
the queen England. France had far too many 
troubles his own shoulders think adding the burden. 
Elizabeth, however, with her usual caution and finesse, while re- 
fusing commit herself accepting the title, was not unwilling 
reap advantage from the proposal that was made her. She 
would not sovereign, but she promised assistance men and 
money condition that she exercised the person English 
governor-general what would practically supreme authority. 
The earl Leicester was sent, and for few years was the pic- 
turesque figure-head the Netherland government. But, partly 
through his own personal disqualifications for delicate post, 
partly through the half-hearted support which received from 
his royal mistress, whose evasive instructions and double-dealing 
made almost impossible for him carry out divine her 
real wishes, and largely through the constant, though veiled, hos- 
tility and opposition large party Holland, whose head 
stood Barneveldt, his mission proved complete failure. His final 
withdrawal 1588 allowed Maurice step the front. While 
still mere youth, the proposal the province Holland, the 
posts captain- and admiral-general the union were conferred 
upon him, and 1590 became stadholder Holland, Zealand, 
Utrecht, and Guelders. 

Such position and such various and extensive powers might 
have given the son William the Silent, who had already shown 
himself possess splendid military talents, the opportunity ren- 

VOL. XVII. 
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dering himself supreme the state. Maurice, however, the 
universal confession all who have studied his character, whether 
from friendly hostile point view, was neither politician 
nor statesman. The circumstances the times called upon him 
for long succession years place himself the head armies, 
and his natural inclinations led him throw all his interest and 
his energies into the study the art war. Meanwhile, all the 
threads government passed into the hands John Barneveldt. 
once minister war, marine, the colonies, finance, 
home and foreign affairs, this extraordinary man remained for 
thirty-two years virtual dictator the Netherlands. His was 
truly, every sense the word, statesmanship the very highest 
order, and whatever errors judgment during the last year his 
life may have brought his grey head with dishonour the grave, 
there can question that the Dutch republic owed much 
the marvellous sagacity, foresight, tact, and ability with which 
steered her course through all the shoals and reefs intrigue and 
ambition, home and abroad, through all the dangers that threat- 
ened her from internal disunion and open assault, did the 
military skill and prowess the great captain. 

But the obvious consequence the advocate’s omnipotence 
many departments state was diminution the stad- 
holder’s legitimate influence and authority. This the younger man 
could brook long found the conduct campaigns abun- 
dant occupation for his talents, and the applause which greeted 
his triumphs ample satisfaction his ambition. After the conclu- 
sion the truce, however, which was chiefly brought about the 
efforts Barneveldt, and opposition the wishes Maurice, 
was inevitable that there should longer room one common- 
wealth for two such personages: each accustomed long exer- 
cise undisputed authority his own domain, and the very cir- 
cumstances the case, unconsciously and almost against their 
will, finding themselves regarded the heads rival parties. How 
the little rift between them widened into impassable and yawn- 
ing breach has already been referred to, and does not need repeti- 
tion. But very important notice that during the long 
ascendency Barneveldt, and not the stadholder was reality 
the most influential man the united Netherlands. The advocate’s 
persuasive eloquence dominated the states Holland; the states 
Holland through their deputies sent their resolutions rati- 
fied the states-general, while the states-general their turn 
gradually usurped the powers which had originally belonged the 
council state. 

The downfall Barneveldt gave for the time greatly increased 
authority the states-general, yet not more than was absolutely 
necessary for the maintenance the union. Nothing could away 
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with the weakness which was inherent assembly where, 
according the terms the compact Utrecht, truce peace 
was concluded, war commenced, and impost established 
affecting the generality, but the unanimous advice and consent 
the provinces.’ The delegates sent each province were simply 
delegates bound carry out the instructions their masters the 
provincial states, which were often most minutely and strictly 
drawn was far the most 
vince wealth, population, and enterprise. was continually 
jealous the others, and eager obtain the councils 
the union even more than the weight attaching its 
relative importance. And yet, strangely enough, such was the 
complicated machinery this most intricate and extraordinary 
system government, which not only consisted wheels within 
wheels, but apparently was supplied with several independent 
motor-springs and regulators, that even the states Holland, which 
attempted often, and frequently successfully, dictate its 
will the rest the union, was itself representative, not the 
people Holland, but limited aristocracy. Nor was 
this all. Each town had independence its own, and Amster- 
dam, particular, defied times alike the authority the stad- 
holder, the states-general, and the states the province Holland 

That such system worked all was remarkable; that 
worked the whole well during the period from 1625 1647, 
which are especially considering, was largely due the sagacity, 
tact, and statesmanlike insight the stadholder who during those 
years presided over the fortunes the republic. Frederick Henry 
came power time when men were weary strife, and when 
himself the prime the inheritor honoured name, 
had ingratiated himself with all parties and classes his engaging 
manners, kindly disposition, and many deeds daring. had 
rival the field, and the offices which were conferred upon 
him found himself clothed with vast, though undefined, autho- 
rity. The council state, which was officially member, and 
where his advice was first asked, became instrument his hands 
for the carrying out his behests. the states-general exer- 
preponderating influence. Indeed, quote the words 
with reference one the eternal disputes between 

Motley’s Rise the Dutch Republic, 789. 

See Lijndrajer, ontwikkeling der Stadhouderlijke Macht onder Frederik 
Hendrik 78. 

Bilderdijk, Geschiedenis des Vaterlands, viii. 142-143. Busken Huet (Land van 
Rembrandt, ii. 307) puts the case very strongly: bewegen Staten-Generaal 
hemel aarde vallen, Staten van Holland, afvaardigden van alle andere 


steden Staten-Generaal bij indien Amsterdam, meesteres van koorden der beurs, 
neen zegt, dan buidel gesloten. 
was Saken van Staten, xvii. 490. 
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‘my lords Holland’ and ‘their high mightinesses, his highness 
did what pleased the generality,’ and one the nobles 
Guelders bitterly complains that the prince truth disposed 
everything liked.. All things gave way his Nor 
was the increased deference that was paid his opinion matters 
political the only difference between the status Frederick Henry 
and his predecessor. great change took place the outward sur- 
roundings the stadholder’s life. became more prince, less 
servant the state. Maurice was bachelor, lived plainly, and 
was averse display. His successor was man fond the pomp 
and trappings state, and married wife luxurious and 
refined tastes, who delighted society, and whose court the 
Hague was maintained style lavish splendour.” The pre- 
sence this court the exiled king and queen Bohemia, who 
resided Holland for many years terms the closest friend- 
ship with the prince and princess Orange, the the 
acte survivance, which declared his five-year-old son his 
successor all his dignities, and the subsequent marriage that 
son the princess royal England, all conspired surround him, 
who was but reality the first citizen republic, with the state 
and honours royalty. The importance the réle played 
Amalia von Solms, thus giving added dignity and status 
office which had been rendered illustrious the great deeds 
three successive stadholders, may judged from the fact that 
Frederick Henry himself, during the entire period his tenure 
power, was compelled spend considerable portion every year 
the camp. The war dragged its weary length during the 
whole time, and only during the months when the troops went into 
winter quarters did find himself able bestow continuous 
attention the details internal government, and even the 
winter was much occupied with the inspection fortifications 
and the preparations for the next campaign. his clever and 
ambitious wife was confided the task remaining the seat 
government, and keeping herself and him touch with the under- 
currents, cabals, and intrigues crafty politicians and over-reach- 
ing diplomatists. Seldom has ruler men spent life more 
constant labour and toil than did this soldier-statesman. 
never had any opportunity for enjoying rest and tranquillity. 
quote the words one well qualified voyoit 
revenu des campagne, que victorieux assiégeur 
devinst misérable assiégé politiques civiles, qui 

Van der Capellen, Mem. 569. 

Lijndrajer, 24, quotes the declaration the English ambassador, ‘that 
had never seen such splendour this side Persia the stadholder’s court.’ 

1631. 


The celebrated Constantine Huyghens, his secretary and companion throughout 
his stadholdership. See his Mémoires, 85. 
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attendoyent respect son entremise, sans comprendre presse 
tant occupations qui donnoyent point repos 
son esprit, mais auxquelles sacrifioit avecq une patience assi- 
duité prodigieuse, jamais rien veoir mesme. 

One department state he, with the help and advice certain 
trusted councillors and confidants, entirely controlled, the direction 
foreign affairs. When stepped into his brother’s place, 
found that the united provinces occupied position once 
great danger and critical importance. The protestants Ger- 
many were the point being crushed the superior forces 
the house Hapsburg and the catholic league, and looked eagerly 
towards the Netherlands, not for actual aid, least for such 
diversion would prevent the Spanish monarch from lending 
assistance his Austrian relative. The Netherlanders themselves, 
the other hand, without ally whom they could rely, were 
exposed the risk being overwhelmed should the imperial 
armies take them flank while still engaged deadly struggle 
with their old enemies. 

had been the policy William and, after him, Barne- 
veldt court the alliance and armed aid France, and, possible, 
England also, and they had not under the pressure 
dire necessity, even offer the sovereignty the provinces each 
these powers turn, bait wherewith secure their protec- 
tion. As, however, the position the states became more assured 
the successes Maurice and the destruction the naval power 
Spain, their alliance became itself thing high value, and 
all idea submission the rule foreign prince was given up. 
Elizabeth found her interest support them, though 
her own somewhat niggardly and ambiguous fashion; while 
Henry scarcely needed the dexterous promptings Barneveldt’s 
masterly diplomacy show him how important factor the 
united provinces would the carrying-out his deep-laid 
scheme for the humiliation the house Austria. But the 
death the English queen and the murder Henry, the very 
moment when the great enterprise which his genius had planned 
was the point being put into execution, changed the aspect 
affairs. weak and vain pedant sat upon the throne the 
Tudors, and was soon perceived that nothing was hoped 
from man who, while posed the head the chief protestant 
power, refused aid the protestant cause, even when his own son-in- 
law was ignominiously driven from his hereditary states, and who, 
for the honour matrimonial alliance with daughter his 
most catholic majesty, made himself for years the subservient tool 
Spanish statecraft. France, the outlook was even more un- 
satisfactory. Under the regency the unworthy Marie de’ Medici 
the court became hotbed intrigue and corruption, and the 
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country, which the great Henry had raised speedily the first. 

rank among European powers, sank quickly once more into 
condition impotence and division. The regent ostentatiously 
abandoned and reversed the policy her husband, and finally 

cemented her alliance with Spain, the marriage the young 
king, Louis XIII, with Anne Austria. the conclusion then 
the twelve-years’ truce the Netherlanders found themselves face 
face with their old enemies without any expectation assistance 
from their old allies. But this state things was not long 
continue. The year 1624 saw cardinal Richelieu grasp with 
strong and steady hand the reins power France, and the 
spring 1625, Charles stung with the rebuff that received 
the matter the Spanish marriage, ascended the throne 
England. The removal from both countries those influences 
which had long blocked the way the carrying out any firm 
consistent policy, coinciding did with the accession 
power, the Netherlands, new and popular stadholder, gave 
hopes for the future, and fresh opportunities for the exercise 
diplomatic skill. And this was not lacking. the time 
when Frederick Henry assumed the direction foreign affairs, 
subsidy treaties had been concluded with England and France 
the exertions man who occupies large space the political 
history his time, the celebrated Frans van Aerssens, lord 

For many years, Dutch ambassador Paris, the right-hand 
man Barneveldt, Aerssens had, 1613, been compelled relin- 
quish his post through the dislike felt Marie de’ Medici the 
presence-of diplomatist her court who made secret his 
disapproval her policy. his return Holland, whatever 
motives impelled, not only espoused the cause Maurice his 
quarrel with Barneveldt, but took the most prominent part 
stirring public opinion against his former chief and benefactor, 
and did not even scruple sit one the twenty-four 
who illegally sentenced the aged statesman 
death. may have held that this was one those occasions 
when reipublice salus suprema lex, but unfortunately all appear- 
ances are against for he, all men, must have known that. 
the special charges which the advocate was condemned were 
false. this may, find him once again, diplomatist, 
doing his country excellent service from 1619 1624 Venice, 
Paris, and London, and during the first months the stadholderate 
Frederick Henry, discover him the court Whitehall, 


Richelieu reported have said that had never known but three great 
politicians, Oxenstiern, Visconti, and Aerssens. (Archives, Proleg. note.) 


Under the disguise Ulysses scathingly pilloried Vondel his 
Palamedes. 
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trying accelerate the negotiations entered into with the new 
king. 

Frederick Henry, though his prepossessions were, first, 
against Aerssens, speedily saw that could not neglect throw 
aside man useful, gifted, and devoted the house 
Orange. Close relations sprang between them, which, time 
went on, ripened into absolute trust the part the prince 
the capacity, prudence, and skill the diplomatist. was 
constantly employed the stadholder every delicate and 
important mission, and from the voluminous correspondence 
which passed between them may learned better than from any 
other source, not merely the main lines the policy which the 
whole was firmly and consistently followed throughout the entire 
period Frederick Henry’s régime, but the various entanglements 
and hitches, plots and counterplots, side-issues 
influences, which times obstructed and retarded the execution 
the best-laid plans. But for the revelations contained the letters 
Aerssens, the world would never know that Frederick Henry was 
one the first statesmen well one the best generals 
his time, and that, the skill with which he, for well-nigh 
quarter century, par prudence manier les 
controlled and kept the many jealous, discordant, and 
rival authorities and parties the united provinces from thwart- 
ing turning him aside from the statesmanlike path which from 
the first had marked out for himself, and pursued without 
wavering until the goal was finally attained, quite much 
his military triumphs, exerted important, perhaps decisive, 
influence upon the issue the thirty years’ war. one doubts 
that the intervention Cardinal Richelieu after the death 
Gustavus Adolphus really turned the scale favour the pro- 
testant cause, and only necessary read the correspondence 
between Aerssens and the French minister see that the course 
action taken the latter was mainly due the skilful pressure 
and persuasive arguments the Dutch diplomatist, and that these 
would all have been futile but for the powerful assistance and 
influence the stadholder.* 

But time turn from general considerations more 
specific narrative the actual sequence events. 


Pour raccourcir les cette course. Aerssens Archives, 

More than one half the entire number letters and documents contained 
the volume the Archives maison d’Orange-Nassau, which covers the period 
1625-1642, are from the hand Aerssens. 

Archives, letter 534, from Aerssens Marshal 

Archives, letters 497, 498, 499, 501, &c.; Aerssens Heufft (Dutch envoy 
Paris), 54. Monseigneur Prince d’Orange puissamment aydé faire accepter 


ceste alliance, et, sans son intervention sages persuasions, nous fussions tousjours 
resté irresolution. 
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The first difficulty which confronted the new prince Orange 
was the religious question. The remonstrant party welcomed the 
death Maurice, the end the harsh disabilities and persecu- 
tion which they had been subjected since 1619, and they hoped 
great things from his successor, whom they had always looked 
upon favourably inclined their views. Frederick Henry, 
however, was not the man take any violent course. The synod 
Dort was fait accompli, and must accepted such. But the 
stadholder reverted that policy toleration which had been 
consistently advocated his illustrious father, and afterwards 
Barneveldt. endeavoured maintain, they did, the autho- 
rity the state supreme over that the church, and, while 
supporting the established protestant religion, allow other 
sects and forms opinion the utmost freedom that was prudent 
and legal. The decrees against the remonstrants were still en- 
forced, but with little severity possible, and were speedily, 
through the personal influence the prince, followed others, 
which permitted, defined localities and with certain restrictions, 
liberty worship. 

The course adopted was once wise and far-sighted, and, though 
did not satisfy the bigoted adherents either party, was that 
which alone could bridge over the yawning chasms religious 
bitterness and partisan hatred which had split the inhabitants 
every province and almost every town the Netherlands into 
mutually hostile sections. 

The first campaign Frederick Henry was not crowned with 
success. All through the winter the blockade Breda 
had continued, and the place was,already hard pressed for want 
food. great effort must made, and once, the siege was 
raised. The prince, therefore, soon was free take 
the field, sent message encouragement the brave governor, 
and the head army consisting 20,000 foot and 6,000 
horse advanced within short distance the town. But 
close inspection the entrenchments with which Spinola had 
surrounded himself showed them practically impregnable, 
and attempt cut off large convoy provisions having 
failed, was driven try the effect assault upon the 
Spanish fortifications Terheyden. But despite the heroic gal- 
lantry the English under Colonel Vere, who formed the assailing 
column, the defences proved too strong carried coup-de- 
main, and after useless sacrifice men and officers, Frederick 
Henry withdrew, and Breda was left its fate. capitulated 
most honourable terms after having endured eleven months’ 
siege, which exhausted the conquerors, that for the rest the 
summer 1625, and during the whole the following year, they 
were incapable undertaking any fresh enterprise. Meanwhile 
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disease had broken out the army the States, and the prince 
Orange his side, seeing his forces melting away, retired 
early season into winter quarters, and hostilities ceased. 

May 1626 the princess Orange gave birth son 
the Hague, and the news was received throughout the provinces 
with universal demonstrations joy. The christening the boy, 
whom the name William was bestowed, was conducted with 
great pomp. The queen Bohemia held him her arms the 
font, while representatives the states-general, the states 
Holland and Zeeland, and the towns Amsterdam and Leyden 
stood the sponsors. could greater honours have been 
paid the heir-apparent the most ancient monarchy. 

The year 1626 was devoid military interest, and indeed, 
had the Spaniards been able take the offensive, would have 
been difficult for the prince make head against them. The 
Netherlanders were sick the war and its heavy charges, and 
insisted that the operations should confined within the narrowest 
limits. This state things led Aerssens appeal the strongest 
manner Richelieu, and reproach him with his backwardness 
monseigneur,’ pleads, ‘that never were more critical 
and hazardous condition more than time for you stretch 
out your hand.’ Richelieu did stretch out his hand, and subsidy 
million pounds annually was promised the part the king 
France, the Dutch their side undertook send ships 
war assist the cardinal reduce the Huguenot stronghold 
Rochelle. was case des, and, though the condition 
imposed ran counter popular feeling Holland, the prince and 
his advisers clearly saw that, Ranke says his admirable 
review the the political power the Huguenots 
France and their antagonism their king were opposed the 
interest the great protestant and anti-Spanish party 

the spring 1627, Carleton came, ambassador extra- 
ordinary from Charles bearing the order the garter the 
prince Orange. The presentation took place the assembly 
the states-general with much ceremony, and led the exchange 
many civilities. The growing rivalry, however, the English 
and Dutch upon the sea prevented the relation between the two 
powers from becoming friendly, and the war which the caprice 
Buckingham led Charles declare against France made them 
for time very strained. 

Frederick Henry opened the campaign 1627 laying siege 


Archives, letter 475. Geschichte, ii. 345. 
Tous les Roi Catholique ses ministres furent pour ville here- 
tique’ contre roi trés-chrétien. (H. Histoire France, xi. 275.) 
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Grol, town upon the eastern frontier, strongly fortified and 
garrisoned. The troops took their ground and entrenched 
themselves the face strong Spanish army under the com- 
mand the count Berg, and once commenced their ap- 
proaches. was the custom Frederick Henry take advantage 
the fact that soldiers many nationalities served under his 
colours rousing the emulation the various contingents 
outvie each other, and this occasion many others the 
English and French regiments specially distinguished themselves 
the rapidity with which they pushed their lines. daring 
night attack the count Berg upon weak point the 
entrenchments, aided sortie from the town, was repulsed with 
such heavy loss that further attempts were made interfere 
with the operations the besiegers, and, despite the gallant and 
vigorous resistance the garrison, they found themselves obliged 
capitulate. The siege had lasted only three weeks. was 
really brilliant success, only marred the death William 
Nassau, admiral Holland and natural son Maurice, young 
man the highest promise, who was shot through the head one 
the last balls fired the defenders. The prince himself, while 
upon tour inspection the defences the Scheldt the 
autumn this same year, had again narrow escape his life. 
was landing from his vessel near some forts which the 
Spaniards had erected close the river near Lillo, the captain, 
while the act handing him ashore, had his leg carried away 
cannon-ball. 

may well here point out that his foreign policy 
his conduct the war Frederick Henry steadily adhered 
scheme operations which had for its end the creating 
artificial frontier strong places form impene- 


barrier defence territory which was not marked 


natural boundaries. With this object during this winter 
gave directions for the construction number forts 
the various channels and creeks the Scheldt and the Maas against 
Spanish attacks, and the following summer 1628 the states. 
refused, the ground the expense, give their consent any 
campaign upon large scale, occupied himself with the carrying 
out the works had planned, and with watching the Spaniards, 
who their side were likewise debarred from undertaking 
operations lack the sinews war. 

There were, however, within the territory the united 
several important places which were still the hands the enemy, 
and 1629 the prince Orange made his mind strike some 
great and impressive blow. France and England both stood aloof, 
but nevertheless determined, even though left alone face the 
whole power the house Austria, wrest the great fortress 
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Hertogenbosch from the possession the Spaniards. knew 
that the Spanish treasury was impoverished through the capture 
the Dutch admiral, Piet Heins, the great silver fleet the 
West Indies, whose value was assessed less sum than 
11,509,524 florins. Moreover, the marquis Spinola was Spain. 
With this view pressed the states consent the levying 
formidable army, and though, through the opposition which his 
proposals encountered, much delay was caused, was April 
able assemble the forces that had raised the moor Mooc. 
made several feints draw away the attention the enemy 
from the real object his attack, and then suddenly directed his 
march straight upon Hertogenbosch. 

The history the siege that follows most interesting 
example the warfare the time, and especially interesting 
Englishmen from the prominent part taken their own 
countrymen. 

The army the states, usual medley many nationalities, 
consisted 24,000 foot and 4,000 horse. Frederick Henry himself 
(in his memoirs, pp. 56, 57) tells that was composed eighteen 
these three were Dutch, one Frisian, one Walloon, 
two German, three Scotch, four French, and four Their 
chief bond union lay their attachment and confidence 
their commander, who, while was rigid disciplinarian, knew 
how win the hearts all his soldiers, not only his kind and 
encouraging words, but freely sharing all their dangers and 
fatigues. 

the very first day their march, which lay over 
sandy ground under hot sun, considerable disorder occurred, and 
there were many stragglers. reaching the bivouac the prince 
sent for the officers the offending regiments his tent, severely 
reprimanded them, and threatened dismiss them. the 
second day not man fell out from the ranks. 

April Frederick Henry arrived before the town, which 
proceeded once invest. Hertogenbosch was large and hand- 
some town, with fine streets and buildings, the possession which 
was vital importance the states, defence against attack 
from the south and east, and giving them firm pied-d-terre 
North Brabant, which since the fall Breda was almost entirely 
Spanish hands. Its position was one extraordinary strength. 
Its garrison consisted more than 3,000 men, under the command 
brave and experienced governor, the Baron Grobendone, 
who could count likewise upon the aid 5,000 citizens, well armed 
and trained, who the course the war had shown themselves 
successful beating off all previous assailants that the town had 


Gallicd, Bois-le-Duc. 
The names the colonels were Vere, Cecil, Morgan, and Howard. 
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come looked upon impregnable. The Spaniards, therefore, 
when they heard the enterprise the prince Orange, were 
filled with joy, for they felt sure that any serious attempt his 
part besiege Bolduc Pucelle,’ was proudly called, must 
end his destruction, the house Habsburg were determined, 
necessary, exert all their strength prevent its capture. 

The prince, however, far from being dismayed the difficulties 
his task, set quietly work survey the ground and seize 
every point vantage for carrying out the formidable operations 
that lay before him. Trained from his youth the school the 
most scientific general the age, showed himself not 
merely apt pupil, but master his craft. had need indeed 
all the resources engineering skill. The town was almost 
surrounded marshes covered with water depth three 
four feet, through which passed four raised roads, one each 
the gates the town, and these the Antwerp road alone was 
sufficiently wide available for military purposes. Two small 
rivers, the Dommel and the Aa, each divided into several branches, 
passed through the town, and the waters were used fill moats 
great width and depth, both before and between the lines fortifi- 
cation, which were the strongest description. The road above 
mentioned, along which alone approaches were feasible, was flanked 
the one side the river Dommel, the other large canal, 
and was further defended the point where emerged higher 
ground two powerful detached forts, named the St. Isabella and 
the St. Anthony—each with five bastions, round which the river 
was made flow. After traversing the town, the Dommel and the 
united form the Diese, which its turn fell into the Maas 
Crévecceur, after short course little more than league. 
overcome such natural obstacles spite the opposition 
resolute garrison, whose available numbers amounted least 
8,000 men, was indeed light undertaking. 

The prince his arrival once proceeded surround the 
town double line circumvallation, with forts and redoubts 
short intervals, and deep fosse either side, and complete 
this places where detachments his forces were separated the 
marshes, built two immense dykes, the first and more important 
feet length, feet wide, and rising feet above the water 
with parapets feet high either side; the other 1,500 feet 
length, and somewhat smaller dimensions. Both were strong 
enough admit cavalry and artillery passing along them. The 
whole the materials, consisting earth and fascines, for these 
vast works had brought boat from Holland. These, 
well his munitions and supplies, were landed Crévecceur, and 
order insure his communications with his base, body 
troops, strongly entrenched the village, were connected with the 
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main body the beleaguering forces double line earthworks 
following the course the Diese. The labour involved the con- 
struction these works was enormous, but such was the ceaseless 
energy and resolution with which the troops, under the immediate 
direction and supervision Frederick Henry himself, set themselves 
their task, that the whole was completed the incredibly short 
time three weeks. 

soon felt his position secure, the stadholder, without 
pausing even rest his men, immediately commenced operations 
against the forts St. Isabella and St. Anthony. The approaches 
were entrusted the English and French contingents, who, placed 
communication with each other covered way, and spurred 
national rivalry, pressed forward with resistless ardour, com- 
pany relieving company without cessation; and despite all the 
efforts the garrison, the trenches advanced rapidly towards the 
ramparts. 

The news these vigorous proceedings being carried Brussels 
alarmed the Infanta and her advisers. They felt that time was 
lost, and the count Berg received orders advance 
quickly possible the Hertogenbosch with all avail- 
able forces. The count promptly obeyed, and with the utmost des- 
patch concentrated June Turnhout splendid army con- 
sisting 30,000 foot and 7,000 horse, amply provided with artil- 
lery, munitions, and supplies, and, gathering reinforcements from 
Breda and other garrisons advanced, set out with the utmost 
confidence the relief the beleaguered town. Neither nor 
his army imagined for one moment that the prince Orange would 
even dare await his coming. But the approach powerful 
adversary only stirred Frederick Henry fresh exertion and the 
more strenuous prosecution his plans. constantly visiting all 
the posts, and word and example personally inciting men and 
officers use their utmost endeavours, kept them good spirits, 
and made them forget their hardships and dangers. Nor was 
content with merely pushing the approaches against the forts. 
With the view rendering his position practically unassailable 
from without, ventured upon undertaking which had been pro- 
nounced impossible. determined throw dam across the 
rivers Dommel and Aa, and thus divert sufficient water toform two 
broad canals all round his lines, while forcing the rest rush over 
the banks and flood all the low-lying country beyond. This enter- 
prise, too, the most assiduous toil and diligence, was successfully 
completed about twenty days, and all approach the Netherland 
entrenchments rendered difficult wellnigh impracticable. 
Meanwhile the enemy drew near, and encamped near Haren 
about hour’s distance, ready take advantage the first oppor- 
tunity breaking through and throwing succour into the town. 
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But the prince was his guard. Detachments troops were 
called out every night sunset, and posted fifty paces distant 
from each other throughout the entire circle the lines, and 
Frederick Henry himself went round inspect person every 
post, and never retired rest until the dawn, when, after short 
repose, set out visit the approaches, which were daily drawing 
closer fort Isabella. 
last one dark night the count Berg resolved deliver 
attack three different places, only find that although his sol- 
diers boldly waded their waists water order reach 
their foes, the difficulties access every direction were too 
great hope for success. Nothing therefore was left him but 
try the effect bold advance into the heart the Netherlands, 
which lay exposed and almost defenceless before him. therefore 
broke his camp, and crossing the Issel entered portion the 
country, which for many years had been free from hostile attacks, 
and ravaging the province Utrecht with fire and sword finally 
captured the town Amersfoort, which lies great distance 
from the Zuyder Zee. Amsterdam itself was threatened, and men’s 
minds were filled with terror and apprehension throughout the united 
provinces. was anxious time for the prince Orange. 
advised give the siege. But his resolution fixed. Come 
what may, determined take Hertogenbosch. despatched, 
therefore, force under Count Ernest Casimir watch the 
Spaniards, and ordered the peasantry the invaded districts 
devastate the country, and betake themselves with their cattle 
and goods into the fortified towns. thus hoped compel the 
count retire from want provisions. 

Meanwhile, there was slackening the progress the siege. 
July the forts are stormed, and the way the main defences 
the town lies open. The approaches have now made along 
narrow road swept the enemies’ fire. Along this the English 
and French regiments, the keenness their emulation scorning 

fatigue and peril, the relief parties, turn turn, working the 

trenches day and night, forge slowly onwards spite the des- 
perate efforts the garrison, who contest their advance foot 
foot. 

And now occurred event which was the utmost advantage 
the States, and relieved the besiegers from all further anxiety 
from the movements the count Berg. certain Colonel 
Dieden, governor Emmeric, having heard that considerable 
portion the garrison the town Wesel had been withdrawn 
reinforce the main Spanish army, proposed the prince 
Orange that attempt should made surprise it. The design 
met with the prince’s approval, and small force picked men was 
sent co-operate with the troops under Dieden’s command. With 
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these Aug. that enterprising officer set out with the intention 
making his attack under cover the night. After long and 
fatiguing march, through the rain and along muddy roads, the 
weary column arrived unperceived before the town four o’clock 
the morning just day was dawning. They were just time. 
assault was immediately delivered upon portion the ram- 
parts which was defended only palisade, and before the asto- 
nished garrison were aware that there were any enemies the 
vicinity body Dieden’s troops had penetrated into the town 
and thrown open the gates their comrades. short but fierce 
struggle ensued. But the efforts the garrison were unavailing. 
The Netherland cavalry swept through the streets, the governor him- 
self was taken prisoner, and the place surrendered discretion. 
this astonishing victory the conquerors lost but men, while 
the Spaniards 200 were killed and 1,200 taken prisoners. 

The news the capture Wesel had twofold effect. was 
received the camp before Hertogenbosch with salvoes artillery 
and general rejoicings, and filled the hearts the besiegers with 
fresh hope and courage, the more the count Berg, fearing 
for his communications, once retired, abandoned Amersfoort, 
recrossed the Issel, and withdrew the direction Rhinberg, and 
imperialist force under the command count John Nassau, 
which had advanced into the Veluve cooperate with the 
Spaniards, followed their example. Hertogenbosch was left its 
fate. The siege had now arrived its last phase. The English 
troops, under the command colonel now bore all the 
brunt the fighting, and right well did they acquit themselves. 
The moat the counterscarp reached and bridged with much 
loss under terrible cross-fire from the battlements. outwork, 
known the half-moon, next mined, breached, and carried 
assault. Before the assailants lie last the great bastions the 
fortress itself protected wide fosse, which can only traversed 
covered galleries. These have constructed under the fire 
the enemy, who repeatedly sally forth, now burn, now 
flood the works. that brave men could do, who are 
ready jeopardy their lives even unto the death, done the 
garrison, drive back their assailants least delay their 
operations. But the besiegers, encouraged the presence the 
prince, who exposed himself freely every danger, and had colonel 
Vere killed his side, were not gainsaid. The gallery was 
carried the bastion, mine driven under it, and great piece 
the wall blown down ton and half gunpowder, and 
although the defenders still faced their opponents behind yet 
fresh line entrenchments, was felt that further resistance was 
useless. parley ensued, and after request for fortnight’s 

Rijp van oordeel een goed soldaet. (Kommelijn, 78.) 
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respite, which send Brussels ascertain the will the 
Infanta, had been rejected, the town capitulated most favourable 
conditions September. 

The news spread like wild-fire through Holland, and crowds 
hurried Hertogenbosch witness the ceremony the march- 
ing out the garrison. Among these were the princess 
Orange and the queen Bohemia, for whose accommodation 
magnificent pavilion was erected. The siege had been for months 
public spectacle towards which the eyes all Europe had been 
directed, and the Netherland camp were found the king 
Bohemia, the duke and the prince Denmark, 
besides crowd smaller German princes, and French and English 
nobles. The theatre war was those days something more 
than mere metaphor, and when last the remnants the 
brave ‘garrison, with drums beating and colours flying, marched 
out between the serried lines their whilom foes, and the governor 
and the prince Orange met exchange words courtesy before 
brilliant audience, was but fitting termination what 
had literally been drama many acts, the which 
had long hung suspense, and which had been throughout invested 
with all the excitement aroused the uncertainty and importance 
the issues. 

Nothing now remained for Frederick Henry except 
repair the fortifications the captured towns and strongly garrison 
them before placing his army its winter quarters. returned 
the Hague amidst the ovations the people November, 
after absence six months, stronger now after his success 
deal with perplexed questions internal and religious policy 
which required, less than the most triumphant campaigns, firm 
head, patient temper, and fine and delicate tact. 


(To continued.) 
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The German Peasant War 1525 


OTHING tends more fatally vitiate our comprehension 
great historical event than devote all our attention 
single one its aspects. The great outbreak the peasantry 
southern and central Germany the year 1525 has had very 
considerable amount attention devoted historians; un- 
fortunately, however, has won that attention not much from 
its own interest, from the light which casts some the 
developments the Reformation. Its religious bearings are dis- 
cussed with fulness which leads neglect its equally im- 
portant social and economical aspects. Some its most charac- 
teristic features are slurred over because they arose from unin- 
teresting local politics some its most unimportant and incidental 
developments are brought into undue prominence because they can 
made illustrate the great movement the day. Out the 
whole history the war historians are prone fix two events, 
Thomas fantastic proceedings Muhlhausen and the 
massacre Weinsberg, and allow their readers suppose that 
these were typical instances the behaviour the peasants all 
over the land. But was precisely account their strange 
and abnormal nature that these two occurrences obtained notice 
neither blasphemous fanaticism nor cold-blooded slaughter was 
prominent feature the insurrection. however, was 
Luther’s nearest neighbour and antagonist, while the massacre 
Weinsberg was the incident which frightened into union all those 
classes Germany which had anything lose, and sent them 
crusading against movement with which many them had 
previously sympathised. Thus the ravings the mad prophet and 
the atrocities the White Band’ Franconia have secured 
place history which their own intrinsic importance did not 
deserve. the other hand there are numerous features the rise 
and development the revolt which are usually passed over un- 
merited silence. Ulrich invasion Swabia 
the head his Swiss allies—an invasion which exactly synchro- 
nised with the crisis the rebellion—paralysed for the moment 
the only armed force which could turned against the insurgents, 


and was within ace securing triumph for them. Yet how 
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little attention has the exiled duke’s bold enterprise attracted 
Ranke dismisses less than twenty lines, many minor writers 
not mention all. did not fall within the sphere 
Luther’s action, did not connect itself with the great movements 
the time, and therefore has been dismissed oblivion. Never- 
theless its influence the history the war can hardly ex- 
aggerated. 

Original sources for the history the peasant war exist 
plenty. Its Thuringian episodes have several narrators its main 
course Swabia and Franconia many more. perusal those 
accounts contained Baumann’s invaluable Quellen zur Geschichte 
des Bauernkriegs’ has the writer the present article 
produce narrative more consecutive than those 
with which present acquainted the English tongue. 
More especially has endeavoured work out, with the aid 
several narratives—and above all that the writer who detailed 
the itinerary the army the Swabian league during the 
insurrection—the military side the insurrection, the one among 
its aspects which has been the most commonly neglected. 

For some thirty years before the commencement the Reforma- 
tion peasant wars had been continually breaking out. When the 
misery the people any district reached unbearable pitch, 
local revolt followed. Since 1490 there had been risings Elsass, 
Carinthia. some cases the anger the insurgents had been 
directed against priests and monks, others against feudal supe- 
riors, while occasionally tyrannical prince had provoked the con- 
vulsion. But each rebellion had been purely local, and caused 
some specific acts oppression. yet national movement 
had arisen stir the whole the peasantry one simultaneous 
outbreak. last, however, the impulse came, the shape the 
great wave feeling favour religious reformation which rolled 
over all Germany from the ocean the Alps. The same cause 
which 1522 had sent forth Sickingen and his knights their 
freebooting crusade against the archbishop Trier, was now 
set motion the villagers Swabia and the 

the peasant latest all Germans, for was the most 
isolated and debased member the nation, there came echo 
the preaching Luther. was told that the oppressive religious 
system under which was living was organised hypocrisy, 
mockery and perversion true Christianity, The luxury and 
pride the higher clergy, the ignorance and greed the lower, 
were asserted God’s judgments the church for going 
astray from the spirit the true faith. ‘The pope,’ cried the 
preachers the new doctrines, ‘is antichrist, and the clergy the 
servants antichrist.’ the same time new scheme salva- 
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tion was opened the peasant, and was one very different from 
that which had been expounded him his parish priest. With 
the fervent reassertion Christ’s invitation the poor and sinful 
were mixed scathing denunciations clerical oppressors. Both 
portions the message appealed the peasant, and his soul 
inclined the new teaching. But readiness listen 
the reformers’ sermons did not constitute him ideal Christian. 
allowed too much the gospel teaching concerning love and 
obedience pass over his head. But hearkened Christ’s 
blessings the poor till almost fancied that his own wretched 
condition was enough constitute him one the elect. had 
detested his clerical tyrants before, and now was furnished with 
religious, well temporal, reasons for abhorring them. one- 
sided reading his bible was liable make him look upon them 
the edge the sword. 

The peasant was thus taught resist one his but 
this point did not stop. not strange that his ignorance 
and misery led him carry the ideas which were brought him 
concerning religion into the sphere social life. The intuition 
Luther might perceive that individual liberty was required spiri- 
tual things, but not the peasant, however, was not 
clearsighted. could not draw hard and fast line between 
obedience the oppressor his soul, and obedience the oppressor 
his body. Indeed, numberless cases, where bishop 
monastery was his feudal superior, the persons were the same. 
There are passages enough holy writ which speak all Chris- 
tians equal the sight God. Men read them and pondered 
them, till their own wretchedness began make them question 
whether there was greater obligation obey evil temporal than 
evil spiritual rulers. They had been bidden free themselves from 
one bondage, and now would they not justified freeing them- 
selves from the Who were the nobility and the princes, 
was asked, that they should make slaves their Christian fellow- 
men 

While this was the frame mind the peasantry, they fell 
into the hands men who were the most eccentric products the 
Reformation. The fanatical Karlstadt and the raging madman 
had been driven out Saxony Luther and the party 
order, and now they with their fellows and disciples were wandering 
and down the land. Karlstadt, arrayed the grey frock 
peasant, roamed through southern Germany, preaching the 
equality all Christian men, the vanity baptism, and the mis- 
taken view taken the reformers the meaning the Lord’s 
supper. His crowning delight was iconoclasm, and wherever the 
populace were influenced him, his sermon was followed the 
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destruction the sculptures and ornaments the nearest church. 
Karlstadt did not absolutely inculcate sedition, certainly con- 
duced its progress. violence enforcing spiritual reform 
confirmed others the belief that violence might employed 
obtain social reform also. shall soon find him the heart 
the Franconian revolt, influencing the burghers Rothenburg 
cast their lot with the revolted peasantry. 

The famous Thomas was even wilder than 
began asserting that the Reformation and Christian equality 
might defended the sword, but ended with the frightful 
Taborite doctrine that all opponents not only might, but must, 
put the This last development his theories, 
however, was not perfected till after the outbreak the revolt, 
when his first success had rendered him quite beside himself, and 
altogether irresponsible for his own actions. For the last two 
years had been growing more and more frenzied, and wandered 
like unquiet spirit through all the lands between Thuringia 
and Switzerland. His teaching had considerable effect, though 
even among the peasants most men shrank yet from its worst 
enormities. 

There were numerous preachers less note who were more 
less infected with the taint sedition. All through southern 
Germany, save perhaps Bavaria, the lower parochial clergy were 
deeply stirred the new movement. Not few among them were 
maddened the wrongs the class from which they had sprung. 
The priests Leipheim and Ginzberg Swabia and Strauss 
were found among the leaders the rebellion 1525, 
and the first named said some have compiled the famous 
Twelve Articles.’ noticeable that similar defections from the 
ranks the church had not been unknown the earlier peasant 
wars. Priests had been implicated the old Bundschuh’ rising, 
and the League Poor Conrad.’ 

Many the German towns were drawn into the rebellion 
1525. The causes their revolt were various. some cases 
the town was small agricultural centre, inhabited class 
close touch with the peasantry, who felt the ordinary rural grievances 
keenly their neighbours the open country. other cases, 
Wurzburg, the rising was political, the townspeople hoped 
take advantage the convulsions the time, and liberating 
themselves from their sovereign become free like the imperial 
cities. other places, Rothenburg, religious differences had 
embittered the old strife between the oligarchy who formed the town 
council and their less privileged fellow-citizens. The latter were 
easily led call the insurgent peasantry aid them putting 
down their oppressors. the small towns Wurtemberg the 
Austrian governors had set themselves crush the reforming move- 
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ment, and were hated persecutors well foreigners. But, 
with the exception Muhlhausen, the towns were not driven 
into the war the religious frenzy which had proved such power- 
ful incentive the rural population. 

the summer 1524 the times were ripe, and the great out- 
break took place. ‘In the month August the year 1424,’ 
writes one the contemporary chroniclers the rebellion, the 
peasants the landgraviate Stuhlingen rose against their lord 
Count Sigmund maintaining that they were over- 
burdened with feudal services, and impoverished his hunting 
and preservation game. When they came together and found 
one withstand them, they grew haughty and highminded, 
and said that they would longer serfs.’ 

has been affirmed that the immediate cause the rising was 
command the countess that the peasants should spend 
holiday collecting snail shells for her. Apparently this display 
petty caprice added the last straw the burden the discon- 
tented villagers. They flocked together arms the number six 
hundred, whereupon Count Sigmund sought refuge behind the walls 
Radolfzell, small town the foot the lake Constanz, and 
despatched letters asking for assistance Archduke Ferdinand 
Austria and George Truchsess, general the forces the Swabian 
league. 

Meanwhile the numbers the assembled peasants rapidly in- 
They set white, red, and black standard—a sign that 
they disavowed their allegiance the local sovereign,—and chose 
their leader one Hans This man, evil 
and rebellious fellow’ seemed his master, was one the 
few chiefs the revolt who displayed any capacity for organisation 
command. When found himself the head not only the 
people, also the subjects the counts Sulz and 
Furstenberg, was encouraged carry out scheme which had 
been suggested him the fanatic Thomas deter- 
mined establish ‘evangelical brotherhood,’ whose members 
should each contribute two kreutzers fund destined for the pay- 
ment agitators who were despatched throughout the land. 
They were rouse the peasantry and extend the association over 
Swabia and the whole south Germany. The way for them had 
already been prepared Munzer, who had for some time been 
wandering and down, preaching his new gospel reformation 
the sword. Roused these missionaries excited the 
impunity their neighbours, the villagers the Hegau and 
Klettgau joined the revolt October, while November the people 
the parts the Black Forest round Villingen were added the 
rebels. 

Schreiber des Truchsessen Georg von Waldburg, 527. 
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this time the Archduke Ferdinand and the Swabian league 
had collected some 2,000 troops, whom they placed under the com- 
mand Jacob von Landau, and sent into the disturbed region. 
For one moment there was chance that the movement might 
checked without collision. The peasants did not assume the 
offensive, while the free action the soldiery was fettered the 
dread provoking the Helvetic confederates. The Swiss Schaff- 
hausen owned much property the territory, and would 
have resented fiercely any injury which might follow the ravages 
open war. The Swabian league had desire see repetition 
the conflict 1499, when had fared badly the hands its 
southern neighbours. Accordingly negotiations with the insurgents 
were commenced Stockach, and blow was struck. Many 
the peasants, especially the Hegau, were persuaded return 
their homes, the understanding that none but the old-established 
feudal services should exacted. ‘Everyone thought that the 
whole business had been properly settled and put order.’ This, 
however, was far from being the case few weeks’ experience showed 
the villagers that nothing had been won their rising. The 
majority the nobles, believing that the entire movement had 
collapsed, immediately resumed their old system oppression. 
Looking their subjects not parties agreement but 
men conquered without struggle, they made yet more heavy the 
burden which had already been found intolerable. 

natural result this display bad faith the whole Hegau 
again burst into revolt, and the month December saw increase 
the area disaffection, accompanied the commencement 
small scale the deeds which usually distinguished peasant 
war. The insurgents the Black Forest, joined some the 
Klettgau people under Hans made incursion into the 
Breisgau, raised the serfs there, and plundered the abbey St. 
Rupert. Meanwhile the negotiations Stockach showed signs 
coming satisfactory conclusion, though several deputations 
from the peasants were received and heard, and advocates (one 
doctor the university chosen represent them. 
The cause the deadlock was simple: the nobles wished give 
little their power possible, while the insurgents, after 
their first disappointment, were very naturally suspicious their 
lords, and had made their minds for the entire abolition 
serfdom. 

While this was the state affairs the south-west Swabia, 
the south-east similar movement began appear. The pea- 
sants subject the abbey Kempten, its broad domains east 
the lake Constanz, had always been among the most unfor- 
tunate their class. Several abbots succession had continued 
encroach upon their rights. They had done their best reduce 
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the yeoman tenant, and the tenant serf. early 
1492 the inhabitants had striven unsuccessful armed rising 
win back lost privileges. Since that date more and more feudal 
services had been heaped the wretched villagers. newly 
appointed abbot utterly refused all redress, and menaced petitioners 
with the sword the Swabian league. Hence was not unnatural 
that the people Kempten should attracted the example 
the Hegau and the Black Forest. Their first tumultuous assembly 
was New Year’s Day, 1525:? January great meeting 
formally resolved that the Swabian league would not right them 
they would set the church bells ringing all through the Allgau 
and resort force.’ few days they were joined the pea- 
santry all down the valley the Iller, including the subjects 
the bishop Augsburg and the count Montfort. Their united 
forces mustered the Luibas under smith named Knopf. They 
appear have adopted the idea Evangelical Brother- 
hood,’ and declared everyone who would not join their society 
public enemy. They then drove stake into the ground before the 
door and forbade anyone buy, sell, hold any communication 
whatever with him—a course which seems foreshadow modern 
method procedure among the peasantry country nearer 
home. 

February the two areas insurrection were connected 
the revolt the subjects the abbeys Ochsenhausen and 
Roth, and the count Waldburg. They numbered, may 
trust contemporary many 18,000 men, and are 
usually referred the Baltringen band (Baltringer Haufen) 
from the name the village which first formed the centre 
their operations. Finally the rising the whole South Swabia 
was completed, the accession the insurgents the people 
the Austrian Landvogtei the lake Constanz and the 
neighbouring territories. These were known the Band the 
Lake (See-Haufen), and were headed bankrupt merchant 
Lindau, named Hurlewagen. The entire countryside was now 
divided between the five great masses revolters—the bands the 
Hegau, Black Forest, the Allgau, Baltringen, and the Lake—each 
which mustered over ten thousand men. 

The chiefs the Swabian league last recognised that was 
mere local agitation with which they had deal, and consented 
base than that the Stockach conference. They sent Neidhart, 
the burgomaster Ulm, with other ambassadors the first im- 
portance, the camp the Baltringen band, and asked for full 
statement grievances and demands. Meanwhile the nobles 
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everywhere withdrew into the towns, taking with them such 
their more valuable goods they could contrive transport. 

response the new overtures the peasants made formal 
statement their wishes. the documents which they submitted 
the deputies the league the famous Articles’ Die 
grundlichen und rechten Hauptartikel aller was the 
first and foremost. This declaration the highest import- 
ance and interest, furnishes with the genuine expression 
the spirit the revolt its earlier stage. Had trust for our 
information this point the vague and exaggerated language 
the chroniclers, should far from understanding the basis 
which the more moderate and clear-headed spirits among the 
popular leaders hoped conclude agreement with their masters. 
The articles’ was soon become the chief manifesto 
the Swabian insurrection, position which well deserved from its 
reasonable and practical character. argues very considerable 
capacity the person persons who drew up—we are unfortu- 
nately unable fix with certainty the far from 
resembling the extensive scheme for the reconstruction the whole 
empire which was afterwards put forward Franconia, the 
visionary and antinomian programme advocated Thomas Munzer. 
Stated briefly the demands the twelve articles 


That ministers should chosen the whole congregation, and 
should preach the pure gospel without human additions. they mis- 
conducted themselves their parishioners should empowered remove 
them. 

Only the great tithes (of wheat and other grain) mentioned 
the Old Testament should future exacted, and not the small tithes 
(of the produce animals and the minor crops), which unjust and 
vexatious inventions men.’ the proceeds one-third was maintain 
the minister, the rest was divided between the sustentation the 
church and the poor the parish, small reserve fund being set aside for 
times war. 

one should any longer held bondman, for St. Paul says, 
“ye are bought with price, not the servants man” Cor. 
vii. 23). But everyone should obey things reasonable and Christian 
the rulers ordained God.’ 

IV. Game, fish, and fowl should free ‘as God created them,’ and 
not preserved. They harmed the crops, and was not right that what 
God had permitted grow for man’s use should devoured irrational 
creatures. 

The management woods was unreasonable, the right all 
firewood was claimed the lords. All woodland should restored 
the community, and everyone should permitted take much 


They were wrongly ascribed Schappeler and Heuglin. one our 


contemporary authorities, says that the parson Leipheim was reported have been 
the author. 
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required for fuel carpenter’s work. But this should done under the 
supervision men appointed the community, who should prevent the 
excessive destruction timber. 

VI. feudal services were exacted beyond those which could 

Any work beyond these ancient services was voluntary and 
paid for. 

VIII. Rents, which were majority cases excessive, should 
reduced reasonable amounts. 

IX. All punishments should fixed, not arbitrary, and one should 
twice punished for the same offence. 

Common land which the lords had encroached should restored 
the community. 

XI. The right heriot should abolished, being ruinous widows 
and orphans. 

All these articles should tested scripture, and any which 
could refuted therefrom should null and void. 


When reflect that these demands were made oppressed 
population serfs, labouring under strong religious excitement, 
and flushed the consciousness that for the moment they had the 
whole country their mercy, the moderation the Twelve 
Articles’ appears astonishing. Except the method which they 
were put forward—armed insurrection—there nothing wild 
revolutionary them. was unhappy thing that afterwards 
very different were published, which also passed for the 
demands the whole people, and obscured these earlier and more 
reasonable requests. 

One the most striking points the document the manner 
which things secular and religious are interwoven. The German 
peasant wars had from the first strong religious colouring. Hans 
Behaim, the first preacher social reform 1476, was much 
prophet revolutionist. The Bruchsaal insurgents 1502 
had bound themselves say five Aves and Paternosters daily. 
The revolters Wurtemberg 1513 had been encouraged 
their priests, and had placed the words, Lord, help the righteous,’ 
their great banner. Now, too, though the spirit was very 
different, though the war-cry was longer ‘Our yet 
spiritual things were more prominent than ever. The movement 
the last few years had sent the peasant the bible, now for the 
first time opened him. Accordingly the preface the twelve 
articles’ was string texts taken from both testaments, and 
each clause was justified from the scriptures. There was first 
thought maintaining that community goods the extermina- 
tion all adversaries was commanded the gospel. shall, 
however, see that these ideas were not unknown later stage 
the conflict. 
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the first two articles, those which are devoted religious 
demands, there nothing extreme. The abolition the ‘lesser 
tithes’ was means extraordinary request. The claim 
the priest the tithe lamb pig, and the tenth the crop 
beans hay, had practice been most vexatious, and the cause 
endless bickering. Meanwhile the tithes,’ the main 
source the minister’s income, were left untouched. The selection 
the pastor the congregation was measure advocated 
Zwingli, though not Luther. theory was reasonable, but 
put the test that particular moment might have led the 
choice men like Karlstadt even This prospect was 
distasteful alike the secular and religious authorities, and the 
first article was, therefore, one those which excited the most 
violent opposition. 

The provisions which dealt with social reform were also remark- 
ably sensible and moderate tone. Some them, such 
Article are obviously just that are struck with surprise 
the existence state society where was necessary insist 
them things new and strange. Great self-restraint shown 
the paragraph which disclaims any wish abolish ancient and 
customary feudal services. The fifth article, too, noteworthy for 
its foresight providing check the speedy destruction 
forests, which would inevitably have followed their being thrown 
open the depredations all comers. 

But though these demands may appear eminently rational 
the intelligence the nineteenth century, they were means 
acceptable the south German nobles the days the Refor- 
mation. minds accustomed regard serfdom the proper 
and normal state the lower classes, the fact that the peasants 
were endeavouring legislate about their own condition seemed 
monstrous. When they were required make compensation for 
damages done their game, pay their labourers, tolerate the 
existence Lutheran preacher every village, they thought 
that the whole fabric society was tottering its fall. Was 
likely that they would consent abandon the position lords and 
masters the rural population, and become mere landed 
aristocracy, class preponderant but longer omnipotent 
community freemen 

conceivable that the ruler considerable state might 
have accepted the peasants’ terms, with the intention reducing 
the power his nobility, just kings France had done 
earlier age, when they fostered the growth ‘communes.’ But 
Swabia, even more than most districts Germany, was split 
into innumerable petty states, the dominions counts, landgraves, 
and abbots. the whole circle there was but one important state, 
the duchy and this was the time 
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ruler. Having been confiscated 1519 had been placed under 
Austrian rule, and was now governed local magnates, such 
the counts and Helfenstein, who bore rule under the 
authority the Archduke Ferdinand. 

Unhappily for the credit the aristocracy, seems probable 
that the Ulm negotiations were intended gain time rather than 
lead reforms. That the suspicion not unjustifiable shown 
their conduct after the previous conference Stockach. 
have already seen how unpalatable the demands the peasantry 
must have appeared, and how slight was the probability their 
being accepted. Yet the representatives the league did not 
boldly refuse consider them, but continued temporise and 
put off the giving final answer. With this end they rejected 
offer mediation made the imperial ‘Council Regency.’ 
That body, now, always, very well-intentioned and very power- 
less, only able suggest and not command, proposed that each 
party should select arbiters. prince and two cities were 
named each, and were decide the measures necessary 
reform. The league, however, would not even allow the dis- 
cussion the scheme, for they were beginning find themselves 
strong enough resort force. Their general George Truchsess 
had gradually brought together considerable body troops, and 
despite the continuance the negotiations proceeded attack 
the peasants. did not fall upon any the great bands, but 
routed several small parties the Hegau insurgents. These 
engagements seem have been little more than massacres; the 
peasants were taken surprise, they were aware that the 
Ulm conference was still progress. Hence find that one 
conflict several hundred rebels were slain with the loss the 
leaguers only single 

But was not destined that the rising should put down 
this juncture. new factor the disturbance now appeared, who 
was give the peasants some weeks respite. Ulrich, the exiled 
duke had been watching the course events from 
the Swiss frontier. judged the moment favourable for the 
recovery his lost principality, and even said have been 
invited return the bands the Black Forest. Accordingly 
set out, not for the first the last time,’ invade his old 
dominions. Leaving Basel Feb. hurried forced 
march into having with him 100 horsemen—his own 
personal followers—10,000 hired Swiss infantry, and thirteen 
Ulrich had been anything but model sovereign the 
day his power, but five years his subjects had come appre- 

See Holzwart’s Rustica Seditio, 


had already made the 1519, and finally succeeded 1534 the 
aid Philip Hesse. 
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hend that two oppressive rulers the native was less unbearable 
than the foreigner. the Austrian governors they had found 
tyrants almost capricious and far more omnipresent than their 
late duke. The small towns accordingly threw open their gates 
Ulrich, and was able occupy Ballingen, Herrenberg, and 
Sindelfingen without striking blow. ‘The populace extolled him 
the skies,’ says contemporary, ‘and declared that was the 
only prince worthy the obedience such freedom-loving race.’ 
Truchsess was much disturbed hearing the duke’s incursion. 
once relinquished his operations against the peasants, and 
marched meet the invader. 

Meanwhile, March Ulrich laid siege Stuttgart, his old 
which was held garrison the troops the league, 
under the count Helfenstein, one the Austrian governors 
the district. spite energetic resistance, bombardment 
three days brought the place the verge surrender. But the 
very moment success the duke experienced the disastrous effect 
actions which were taking place far distant country. 
Feb. Francis France and his Swiss allies had lost the 
battle Pavia. Some three weeks later the news reached the 
camp before Stuttgart, together with urgent message from the 
governments the cantons that every man was wanted home. 
The duke’s mercenaries obeyed, and marched off body, that 
next day the unfortunate prince found himself left with some few 
hundreds men fave the approaching forces Truchsess. Re- 
sistance was hopeless, and accordingly rapid retreat was ordered. 
Ballingen the cavalry the league was close behind that 
Ulrich abandoned his cannon, and allowed his followers disperse. 
himself, accompanied few horsemen, rode back Basel 
deep dejection, having experienced twenty-five days all the vicis- 
situdes good and evil fortune. George Truchsess was now 
liberty turn his arms against the peasants, who' for more than 
fortnight had been undisputed masters the country. The task 
before him was daily becoming more difficult: from the Black 
Forest and the valley the Danube the revolt was rapidly extend- 
ing northward, and had already overspread the lands the Main 
and Neckar. Even more important, however, than the broadening 
area insurrection was the changed spirit the movement, which 
was last commencing become embittered. 

the month March the conduct the peasants had been 
moderate their demands. When consider the oppression 
under which they had been labouring, and the wild doctrines which 
had been set before them and his fellows, may 
fairly amazed their abstention from excesses. Their behaviour 
had the whole been wonderfully good. Naturally there had been 
much petty pillage: the fish ponds the feudal lord had been 
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drained, his game killed, and pilfering had taken place his 
deserted castle. But graver offences there had been few: not 
more than two three castles monasteries had been burned, and 
these were almost without exception the districts where there had 
been conflict with the troops the Swabian league. When the 
peasants found themselves possession the land, they set 
work negotiate with their masters, and attempted induce 
each one sign agreement observe the 
the hour their triumph they displayed grotesque and lumber- 
ing hilarity rather than the ferocity that might have been ex- 
pected. With the spirit children released from fear the rod, 
their leaders masqueraded cowls and robes, and went through 
strange ceremonies the character priors abbots. other 
times they rode from village village surrounded the state 
generals governors. When they met stray noble they took 
pleasure addressing him with effusion brother,’ 
and sent him his way after making him swear observe the 
‘Twelve Articles.’ Personal violence was yet almost unknown. 
The people wandered about great hordes, listening preachers, 
exacting subscriptions the Christian Brotherhood’ from monas- 
teries, and holding feasts celebrate their newly won freedom. 

graphic picture their behaviour given the monk 
Irsee, whose chronicle not the least interesting the authorities 
embodied Dr. Baumann’s work. The subjects the abbey 
Irsee had risen February, and once commenced put pres- 
sure their masters, and demand formal ratification the 
‘Twelve Articles.’ 


March nine o’clock, our vassals came the meadow 
Erlesbaind with drums, fifes, spears, pikes, and every sort weapon. 
They were well furnished with helmets and breastplates, and all were 
armed the teeth; nevertheless, they were not very fit for war, they 
were perfectly innocent any idea obedience their commanders, 
They were but aping soldiers spite their fine was mar- 
vellous sight see them, for one was bounding like mad bull, his 
neighbour was yelling and tossing his arms aloft, ‘Ju! Ju!’ while 
the next would dancing. They did not attempt keep any rank 
order, and the sight them brought our minds the lines the 


Rustica gens nulla genus arte domabile, semper 
animal. 


Nevertheless the peasants this occasion did the monks 
harm, and went away satisfied with some documents signed and 
gift food. was not till the heat the struggle with the army 
the league, the ensuing April and May, that the monastery 
was first plundered and then burnt. 

After the retreat duke Ulrich, the latter half March, the 


Simiae erant, etsi gestarent insignia. (Chronicon Ursonense.) 
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heads the Swabian league found their troops again their dis- 
posal. Their resolve was immediately they once declared 
the delegates the peasants that further negotiations would 
carried until the great bands dispersed and laid down their 
arms. When this was done, equitable terms should granted. 
Such conclusion was not what the insurgents had been led 
expect from the previous course the conference. They naturally 
refused put themselves the mercy those who had already 
deceived them Stockach. receiving their answer the league 
commanded Truchsess attack the peasants nearest Ulm, the 
band.’ Accordingly the general, who was encamped 
Dagersheim, put his troops motion for Ulm. Now, however, 
was met unforeseen difficulty. Duke Ulrich’s invasion had 
called forth all the forces the league, and especially the con- 
tingents the towns whom had been bad neighbour. The 
citizens had been prepared encounter the duke, but had burn- 
ning desire repress the peasants, whose conduct had not yet 
been such disgust moderate men. Accordingly considerable 
part the army met Truchsess’s orders with downright refusal 
march. ‘They were resolved not stir,’ said their 
‘for the peasants had just cause and were not misbehaving them- 
selves.’ Truchsess was much troubled this declaration: con- 
descended argue with the malcontents, and last his pro- 
mises and harangues succeeded inducing the majority the 
city troops march. The contingents Memmingen and Con- 
stanz, however, and many the Augsburg companies were left 
behind, and dispersed their homes. 

With nearly 6,000 men behind him Truchsess rode into Ulm, 
and passed through attack the Baltringen band. found 
them, however, such good position that shrank from direct 
attack, reach them would have been obliged entangle 
himself hilly and marshy tract called‘ The Alb.’ draw them 
down from their entrenchments marched past their front and 
burnt several the neighbouring villages, whose inhabitants were 
known have joined the band. This roused the peasants the first 
deeds violence large scale which they De- 
scending from their fastness they plundered and burnt the monas- 
teries Zweifalten, Ochsenhausen and Roggenburg, the second 
which treasure 7,000 gulden fell into their hands. 
April they made assault the small town Weissenhorn, but 
were repulsed, spite the efforts party within the walls who 
made attempt open the gates for them. the 4th their 
main body was attacked the army the league front the 
village Leipheim. was soon proved that the open valley 


Plane nihil facturos causam bonam habere illos nihil iniquum agere. (Holtz- 
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the rebels could not cope with trained soldiery. hear that 
many old lanzknechts were the ranks, but this true they 
had not been able much get their comrades into fighting 
trim. The peasants recoiled when Truchsess’s artillery opened 
upon them, and broke into flight when his mail-clad cavalry swept 
down upon their ranks. thousand were slain, four hundred 
drowned attempting swim the Danube, the rest fled the 
south. The battle was followed the first executions: the 
following day the priests Leipheim and both 
whom had joined the insurgents, and peasant who had led the 
attack the abbey Roggenburg, were beheaded the presence 
Truchsess. 

But the spirit the Baltringen band was not yet crushed. The 
survivors, reinforced outlying parties, took post hillside 
near Wurzach, the number 7,000, and again offered battle. 
The result the day was even more decisive than that the pre- 
vious engagement. vigorous attack drove the peasants back 
into space where their flight was intercepted deep ditch, and 
many hundreds were cut down they endeavoured pass it. This 
blow broke band, and its members returned for the most 
part their homes, burning such castles and monasteries fell 

their way (13 April). 
The insurgents the Hegau and the Lake had allowed their 
northern neighbours crushed without sending man help 
them. The absence the former body may accounted for 
the fact that they were engaged besieging the town Radolfzell, 
where Sigmund and many his brother nobles had 
taken refuge. is, however, more difficult understand the con- 
duct the band the Lake, who, although they were but two days’ 
march from their brethren, made attempt assist them. 
was now their turn face the forces the league: Truchsess, 
continuing his southward march, found them 14,000 strong, 
entrenched the village Weingarten. evening the 16th 
was spent distant cannonade, and appeared that the next 
day would see battle. This, however, was not be. Truchsess 
was apparently influenced the news which was then arriving 
the great spread the rebellion the north, the Rhine, and 
Franconia. The peasants moreover were more than double the 
number his troops, had fortified their position, and were well 
provided with artillery. Instead attacking them, opened 
negotiations. would appear that the insurgents had been dis- 
couraged the fate the Baltringen band, for they assumed 
conciliatory attitude. few hours the draught treaty was 
put together, which several the peasants’ demands were granted, 
and inquiry was promised into the whole question serfdom. 
The band sent commissioners who took part the agree- 
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ment, and the majority the insurgents south-east Swabia 
returned their homes. portion, however, the Kempten 
people, who served under red standard which its name 
their still kept the field, while the scattered remnants 
the Baltringen band had not entirely evacuated the district south 
Ulm. These lingering sparks insurrection Truchsess was able 
disregard, when urgent appeal drew him undertake the 
suppression the more important movement the lands beyond 
the Black Forest. those parts the revolt its height. 
the very which the treaty with the band the Lake 
was signed, the celebrated massacre Weinsberg had been perpe- 
trated, event which has been frequently detailed historians 
that generally, though erroneously, supposed show the 
character the whole war. 

The peasants the states bordering Swabia did not rise till 
the insurrection that country had reached its full development. 
Odenwald and Franconia did not become till the end 
March, Thuringia and Elsass made movement before April, and 
Salzburg and the Tyrol the outbreak occurred even later. 

the lands the Main and Neckar the first stir was caused 
the news from Swabia. may that the emissaries the 
‘Christian brotherhood’ had penetrated into the district, but 
any rate the twelve articles’ were produced the first meeting 
the insurgents March, and accepted exposition Fran- 
conian well Swabian demands. The spread the movement 
was very rapid: fortnight the whole the priests’ row,’ the 
dominions the archbishop Mainz and the bishops 
burg and Bamberg, was uproar. The secular states fared 
better, and the subjects the margrave Baden and the numerous 
counts the Main were soon drawn into the revolt. Nowhere 
was there any organised force, like that which the Swabian league 
could show the valley the Danube, offer opposition the 
insurgents. There soon appeared two great bands—the white’ 
and which overspread the east the disturbed 
district, the other the west. command the white band the 
innkeeper George Metzler Ballenburg was associated with the 
celebrated robber knight Gotz the Iron Hand, who—perhaps 
acting under compulsion—had joined the peasants. These colleagues 
wrote haughty strain the archbishop Mainz, styling 
themselves ‘Gottfried Berlichingen and George Ballenburg, 
commanders all who dwell between Odenwald and Neckar.’ 

The Black band was recruited great measure from the sub- 
jects the bishop Wurzburg, and was centred Rothenburg, 
small imperial town the Tauber. this place Karlstadt had 
established himself, and soon showed how intimately his subversive 
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preaching was connected with the revolution. There had been 
old feud the town—as was usual the free communities 
Germany—between the town council democratic faction 
the unprivileged citizens. The latter espoused the cause Karl- 
stadt, and enabled him carry out his ideas. was only 
March that the preacher arrived the place, but already 
the 24th the images were everywhere cast down and broken, while 
the 26th the priests were violently expelled from the churches 
when they attempted celebrate mass. April one 
stadt’s admirers, certain Dr. Drechsel, preached fiery sermon 
‘against emperor, kings, princes, and lords for hindering the word 
God.’ When the peasants were already mustering before the 
city gates, was evident what such words pointed. the 11th 
address Karlstadt was followed the sack convent. 
party the citizens there sent assurances help the insurgents 
without, while the town council was forcibly dissolved, and gave 
place committee the democratic faction. few days this 
body concluded formal alliance for 101 years’ with the peasants, 
and engaged supply them with artillery and powder for attack 
Wurzburg. 

The Franconians were first entirely unopposed their 
revolt. their rulers hardly one refused bend before the 
storm the bishop Bamberg, the counts Wertheim Rheineck, 
Henneberg and Hohenlohe agreed all the terms which were laid 
before them. The bishop Wurzburg would have followed the 
same course but for intervening circumstances. The people his 
cathedral town had allied themselves with the peasants, order 
out long-cherished scheme for making the place free city, 
like the neighbouring and Frankfurt. They did not 
wish that their sovereign should come agreement with their 
confederates, and contrived that the terms dictated him should 
more than ordinarily hard. The bishop, they had foreseen, 
was driven refusal, though his means resistance were but 
small. entrusted his citadel, the Frauenberg, Sebastian 
Rothenhahn, man whose fidelity showed doubt, 
though Sebastian when member the Council Regency had 
proved himself strong supporter Lutheran views. The towns- 
people and peasants combined immediately laid siege the castle, 
using against the cannon which had been furnished them the 
Rothenburgers. the whole Franconia the citadel Wurz- 
burg was the sole centre opposition, and its defenders, cut off 
they were from all news the outer world, might well doubt 
whether the flood rebellion was not destined rise over the 
one height which still remained unsubmerged. Nevertheless the 
energy the governor encouraged the garrison hold out for 
full month, until last relief came. 
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But before the investment the Frauenberg had commenced, 
deed had been done the valley the Neckar which wrought 
irreparable damage the peasants’ cause, and alienated from 
them the sympathy moderate men throughout Germany. 
large party, drawn apparently from the White’ and Black’ bands 
alike, had marched towards the boundaries Swabia, wishing—as 
seems—to connect the northern and southern areas insurrec- 
tion, opening communications with the great band the Black 
Forest. The direction they took brought them into conflict with 
the count Helfenstein. This nobleman, have previously 
mentioned, was one the Austrian governors and 
had distinguished himself his successful defence Stuttgart 
against Duke Ulrich. Though not strong enough face the main 
body the insurgents, thought himself able intercept the 
Franconian invaders. With very scanty following took post 
Weinsberg, little town the Neckar which had yet been 
untouched the revolt. His energy was further displayed the 
execution some peasants the neighbourhood who were accused 
having incited their neighbours rise. But the measure, which 
was intended strike terror into the district, only led exaspera- 
tion. The moment that the Franconians appeared the whole 
countryside rushed arms, and determined assault was made 
Weinsberg. The gates were thrown open treachery from 
within, and Helfenstein with nineteen other knights and nobles 
and such his soldiers survived the storm were taken prisoners. 
The Franconian leaders Hipler and Geier had intention 
authorising massacre, which they knew must prejudicial 
their cause. Being mere peasants, but politicians, and men 
wide though visionary views, they had wish inaugurate 
Jacquerie. But the had been roused the wildest 
bloodthirstiness Helfenstein’s execution their neighbours. 
Before the assault they had sworn that they would kill ‘every man 
who wore gilded spurs,’ and spite their leaders’ opposition 
they proceeded fulfil the threat. daybreak April, 
certain Hans Rohrbach led them the prison, and brought out 
them the count and his companions. was mere military 
execution which followed, but barbarous scene worthy savages. 
Its were not unlike those the murders Wexford 
bridge the Irish rebels 1798. One the prisoners, Dietrich 
von Weil name, was taken the top the church tower, and 
thrown from his armour. The count himself was led between 
two ranks pikemen, while man named Melchior Nunnen- 
macher (who had formerly been his danced before him 
playing pipe, ‘for the dance death.’ Helfenstein passed, 


Pincerna, Holtzwart: others give other offices the man. For Dietrich 
fate see the chronicle Weissenhorn Baumann. 
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each pikeman stabbed him till sank down dead. His young 
wife, who dared intercede for him, was felled the ground, and 
her infant son wounded her arms. The remainder the 
prisoners were then dragged forward and despatched the same 
way Helfenstein. Such was the famous massacre Weinsberg, 
crime which brought terrible retribution all the peasants 
alike, though only one band had been engaged it. 

Wendel Hipler and Florian von Geier, the leaders whose orders 
were disregarded the murderers, were among the few members 
the higher classes who had joined the insurrection. The latter 
was noble while the former had held official post 
some importance chancellor the count Hohenlohe. Hipler 
celebrated for having produced—in conjunction with Frederick 
Weigant Miltenberg—a scheme for the reconstruction the 
imperial constitution which was published the chief manifesto 
the Franconian insurgents. was most visionary plan, full 
projects for sudden and violent social changes, and could only have 
been put forward during the throes national convulsion. 
did not treat the reform social and religious abuses alone, 
did the Swabian Twelve Articles,’ but proposed reconstitution 
the whole state, with special care for the interests the 
peasantry. Inshort, just all Sickingen’s plans were coloured 
the fact that was leader the knights, were Hipler’s the 
fact that his ideal constitution was established the aid 
the insurgent countrymen. sweeping confiscation church 
property was, him, the panacea for The princes 
and nobles were give up, the former their taxes and tolls, the 
latter their feudal rights and dues. But they were not with- 
out compensation. The princes were receive portions the 
territory the ecclesiastical states, the nobles the lands 
monasteries and convents. And since every rood land 
clerical hands, from the dominions the elector Mainz down 
the holding the smallest monastery, was confiscated, 
was calculated that with the surplus remaining all the public ex- 
penditure the empire could met, and even pittance set aside 
for the maintenance the expropriated churchmen. the 
emperor tax was raised only once ten years, but was 
the sole ruler the realm, and him alone was allegiance 
sworn. the unified state there was but one coinage 
and one system weights and measures. Special care was 
devoted Hipler the parts his scheme which dealt with the 
administration justice. The peasantry bore deep grudge 
against the existing courts and their Roman law. these, 
the emperor Maximilian had ‘the poor man either got 
justice all against the rich, was sharp and fine-pointed 

See the chronicle Weissenhorn. Ranke’s Hist. Reformation, vol. 
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that availed him nothing.’ was accordingly proposed that 
future the citizen and peasant were represented assessors 
all law courts, and the supreme court they were muster 
ten votes, against six belonging the princes and nobles. 
Doctors Roman law were excluded from legal business, 
and were confined the universities, where they might give 
advice the theory Finally, was said, everyone 
was live brotherly love with his fellows; the clergy should 
true pastors, and the princes and knights should employ their 
valour solely the service the nation. 

These projects were; course, hopelessly visionary. They 
insured the opposition princes and nobles, and the bitter resist- 
ance the clergy the whole movement. The first were 
made merely the emperor’s most powerful subjects instead re- 
taining their position independent rulers, the second were 
lose their cherished feudal rights, the third stripped all 
their endowments. Unless the peasantry were strong enough 
carry all before their unaided might, the scheme had 
chance being put into practice. Meanwhile the framers the 
constitution were not likely find the independent public opinion 
Germany influenced their favour the conduct their 
followers Weinsberg. massacre was singular commencement 
for the reign brotherly love. 

From the first the conduct the Franconian insurgents was 
more violent than that their fellows Swabia. They appear 
have considered that the best way assist their leaders’ designs 
church property was destroy monasteries. Perhaps they 
acted principle that was well destroy the nests lest 
the birds should return. any rate, the plunder and burning 
abbeys and convents was begun the first days the rising, and 
the castles the knights who had fled joined the garrison 
Wiirzburg shared the same fate. monasteries and castles more 
than two hundred were ruined the months April and May. 
Those the nobility who had acceded the peasants’ terms paid 
for their personal safety submitting constant insult and exac- 
tion. The counts Hohenlohe were hailed brothers and em- 
braced tinker, and reminded that future they were 
consider themselves not lords but peasants. day some new 
band arrived levy contributions ‘for the common cause’ from 
these ‘richer brethren.’ short, the leaders had expected 
conciliate the upper classes the prospect secularisations, they 
found their work undone the conduct the mob which followed 
them. 

the countries the west Franconia the rebellion broke 
out the month April. Its greatest development was Elsass, 
where 20,000 men came together and seized Zabern, the residence 
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the bishop Strassburg. The small towns and the city Strassburg 
remained nominally neutral, but were accused secretly assisting 
the peasants with arms and cannon. For month the revolt met 
with opposition whatever, and, the lands across the Rhine, 
the flames castle and cloister shot the great conflagration 
rolled westward. 

little further the north the elector palatine and the bishop 
Speier were attacked their subjects, and had treat with 
them the basis the ‘Twelve The archbishop 
Mainz, whose dominions Franconia had already passed out 
his control, was danger losing his capital also. April 
the populace rose, closed the gates, and proclaimed Mainz free 
imperial city. was several weeks before the archbishop felt 
himself strong enough act. last when had collected 600 
troopers re-entered the town. met with little resistance, and 
was able seize and behead four popular leaders, and reinstate 
himself his former position. But the country districts his 
authority was not restored till the end June. Trier, and even 
far north Munster, the town councils were the same time 
beginning stir against the prince-bishops who were their lords, 
course with the object throwing off their subjection, and 
becoming free cities. Frankfurt-on-Main the corporation was 
attacked the unenfranchised lower orders, but none these 
three towns did open revolts occur. The malcontents waited see 
the fate the great movement the south, and thus escaped the 
fate those who boldly committed themselves insurrection. 

the outlying districts the circle the upper Rhine there 
was rising connexion with the Franconian revolt. The 
peasants the spiritual principalities Fulda and Hersfeld com- 
pelled their rulers come terms, and make ample concessions 
religious well temporal matters. Hesse the government 
the young landgrave had not been oppressive, and strong sup- 
port had been given the authorities the new religious doc- 
trines. Nevertheless slight disturbance broke out Philip’s 
dominions, though was not compared violence exteni 
those which raged the neighbouring states. 

But was Thuringia that the strangest episode the whole 
war took place. The wanderings the fanatic had brought 
him north, the imperial town Mihlhausen. this 
place found exactly the same state things which Karlstadt 
had met Rothenburg, and which indeed existed most the 
free cities. The town council was engaged losing battle with 
the poorer inhabitants, whose demagogic leaders were prepared 
any length their opposition. immediately put him- 
self the head the latter party seems that his frantic energy 
drew them follow wherever chose lead. The authorities 
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were soon deposed and replaced nominees the preacher, who 
was himself invited sit their assessor. Then his frenzy burst 
out the wildest extravagance. had taught the citizens the 
spirit’ which inspired him, and now showed them its workings. 
began measures tending community goods, and made 
the rich—the political party had vanquished—maintain the poor. 
Next undertook preside the law courts, and gave sentence 
‘according his revelations’ unfettered petty technicalities 
Saxon law. this time the month April was come, and the 
news the Franconian insurrection had excited the peasantry 
the surrounding districts. Feudal obligations were less oppressive 
and general Thuringia than the south, but, the other hand, 
the wilder teachings the extreme reformers had sunk deeper into 
the popular mind, while there existed numerous unprivileged 
classes—notably the semi-servile miners the Harz district,—who 
longed for freedom. resolved fan this religious and 
social discontent into flame, and put himself the head the 
rising. The manifestoes which issued the Thuringian peasan- 
try were the products diseased mind, filled with the most 
frantic bloodthirstiness. did not lay before them any political 
scheme, speak the reform definite abuses, but preached 
the establishment ‘new kingdom righteousness,’ where 
everything should decided heavenly inspiration, given 
second Daniel, who shall lead the people like was 
‘fabulous and honey-sweet gospel Luther’ that brought for- 
ward, but the stern teaching the ‘spirit inspiration.’ say 
with Christ,’ said he, ‘that ungodly rulers should put death.’ 
‘God .was about smite the old pots with his rod iron,’ and 
therefore all men should range themselves God’s side. Arise!’ 
wrote the subjects the counts Mansfeld, ‘arise, and 
fight the battle the Lord! The time come, the wicked are 
trembling. But heed not the cries the ungodly, and pitiless. 
On!on!on! Let not the fire extinguished, let not the sword 
grow cool from His chief fear was that the 
peasants might content exact reforms from their lords, and 
might shrink from following him the end. Therefore his exhor- 
tations were heard: Beloved brethren, not relent Esau gives 
you fair words; give heed the wailings the ungodly. Lay 
Nimrod the anvil, and let ring lustily with your blows; cast 
his strong tower the earth while yet day.’ 

harangues were not without their effect. The rising 
that desired took place, and found himself the head 
band some 8,000 men, citizens miners and 


Many more gathered troops the hills, and waited 


see the fortune the prophet before joining him. Munzer was 
prepared engage regular war; had opened cannon 
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foundry and fortified the place serve his 
stronghold. But his first efforts were directed against his weakest 
enemies. swooped down all the monasteries between the 
Harz and the Thuringian forest, and gave them the flames. 
The great work was begun, and Munzer was beside himself with 
joy. Everywhere his voice was heard hounding the people -to 
use fire and sword, while his proclamations were signed, Thomas 
with the sword Gideon.’ last,’ said, ‘we will 
pay the blasphemers back all that they have done poor Christen- 
dom.’ Having made end the monasteries, this dangerous 
madman prepared attack the castles the nobility. But his 
reign terror was destined last longer than month, and 
before his plans had been fully developed met his end. While 
the shadow approaching anarchy seemed closing over the land, 
the good old elector Frederick Saxony lay dying his castle 
Lochau. despite the surrounding confusion his end was 
peaceful had always been kind master his subjects, and 
could meet them with clear conscience. did not allow his last 
hours troubled the rebellion, for,’ said, ‘the peasants 
cannot conquer unless the will God.’ May died, 
and was succeeded his brother John, who was even more zeal- 
ous protector Lutheranism than himself. The new elector had 
little time for mourning: before thought anything else was 
absolutely necessary that should suppress outbreak. 

the same month which saw the revolt Elsass and Thuringia 
there were risings the south-east Germany. Bavaria the 
dukes bad far better than their neighbours excluding 
the Lutheran movement from their dominions. But the duchy 
was quiet, its borders the peasants plundered several 
monasteries, and besieged their bishop his castle. They were, 
however, soon dispersed troops sent the assistance his 
more important movement arose. The Archduke Ferdinand, the 
archbishop Salzburg, and the bishops Trent and Brixen had 
all signed the reactionary agreement Regensburg. But their 
subjects had other religious tendencies, and demanded their 
manifestoes that future the gospel should preached pure and 
plain according the sense borne the text.’ For two months 
the valley the Inn was the hands insurgents led reform- 
ing zealots, while the townsfolk held their archbishop 
besieged his citadel. 

The month April was that which saw the rebellion its 
height, both extent and violence. From the Harz the 
valley the Adige, from Lorraine Salzburg, the whole country 
was uproar, and was only few isolated points that the 
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movement had been checked. The successes Truchsess and his 
army the valley the Danube, and the determined resistance 
and few other garrisons, seemed importance 
while the flood rebellion continued rise every other quarter. 

When this supreme social and religious crisis had fully developed 
itself, nothing could more importance Germany than the 


which the recognised leaders the Reformation might 


adopt. false step might commit them either complicity the 
outrages the peasants, condoning the oppression the 
nobles. difficult decide which these alternative courses 
would have proved the more discreditable and injurious. Luckily, 
Luther’s unswerving adherence his principles led him 
the right decision. Now 1525, just formerly during the anti- 
clerical crusade Sickingen, continued assert that the victory 
the gospel was not won brute force, and therefore 
would not give one word encouragement those who made 
religious zeal their excuse for taking arms. the very com- 
mencement the revolt spoke the peasants plain terms 
‘Many their demands,’ granted, were founded justice, but 
rebellion was the act heathens. Christians should endure and 
not fight, for the warfare faith should not carried with 
sword and arquebus.’ therefore exhorted them, hard though the 
sacrifice might be, submit the constituted authorities. But 
the nobility Luther addressed words equal their 
conduct declared quite sinful that the insurgents. 


you [he who have caused the revolt, your declamation 
against the gospel, your guilty oppression the poor the flock. 
dear lords, not only the peasants who have revolted from you, 
but God setting himself against you. The peasants are but His instru- 
ments humble you. Think not that you can escape the punishment 
reserved for you; even you could succeed exterminating all these 
rebels, God could from the stones raise others chastise your pride. 
dear lords, calm your anger, grant reasonable conditions these poor 
people frenzied and misled persons, appease these commotions 
gentle methods, lest they give birth conflagration which shall set 
all Germany flame. Remember that some their twelve articles 
contain just and rational 


Presently, when the news the massacre Weinsberg had 
reached him, when the excesses Miinzer were being committed 
few miles from his dwelling, the tone Luther’s exhortations 
became different. His tract Against the Plundering and Murder- 
ous Peasants’ strong even harshness its condemnation 
actions which although unjustifiable were certainly not unprovoked. 
The reformer’s zeal for the maintenance constituted authority 


From the Admonition concerning the XII. Articles the Swabian Peasants 
issued early the spring 1525. 
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was strong that overpowered all sympathy for the delusions 
the class from which himself had sprung. must indeed 
remember the original bent his character, and remind ourselves 
that the bands peasants who were immediately under his obser- 
vation were the blaspheming hordes shall 
tempted stigmatise his denunciations truculent and unjust. 


The rebels [he wrote] commit three great crimes: they rise against 
those whom they have sworn allegiance, they rob and plunder 
and convent, and worst all they cloke their crimes under the profession 
the gospel. Therefore let him who can bear arms smite and slay, and 
meet death, needs be, God’s service. you neglect shoot mad 
dog, both yourself and your neighbours perish. 


Such was the verdict given Luther the Peasants’ War, 
decision which unquestionably had the greatest effect withdrawing 
from the rebels the sympathy the middle classes, who looked 
the great reformer for guidance times doubt. 

The first all the bands insurgents which was meet its 
fate was the most mischievous, that led Munzer. Towards the 
end April, Philip Hesse, whose own domains had been but 
slightly disturbed, was able collect considerable force, and 
come the assistance his neighbours. first put down the 
rebels the clerical states Fulda and next turning 
north proceeded march against the great Thuringian band. 
The elector John, his catholic cousin George Saxony, and Henry 
Brunswick joined the Hessians with all the followers whom they 
could collect. hillside near Frankenhausen they came upon 
forces, drawn up, according the old Hussite 
behind barricade waggons. Before commencing attack the 
elector prevailed upon his colleagues give the insurgents last 
opportunity for submission. certain Maternus Geholfen was 
sent herald them, with assurances pardon they would lay 
down their arms and disperse. But Munzer was one his 
wildest moods: instead returning answer took the unfor- 
tunate messenger and hewed him pieces before the army. Then 
pointing rainbow which was visible the moment, pro- 
claimed his band that miraculous sign victory was vouch- 
safed them. few minutes his lying prediction was falsified. 
The artillery the princes beat upon the barricade waggons 
and shattered it, ploughing through the dense ranks insurgents 
who were arrayed behind. Munzer had promised his men that not 
one them should fall, and the sight the carnage around 
suddenly revealed them that their prophet was deceiver. They 
were already wavering when the Hessian horsemen rode forward 
the attack. The peasants turned fly, but few seconds the 
cavalry had passed through the broken barricade and were among 
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them. the slaughter their envoy the victors 
gave quarter, and far the greater number the insurgents 
fell the pursuit. many 8,000 met their death the spot. 
himself was discovered hiding loft. was dragged 
out and taken the camp the princes. When questioned 
his designs gave answers which betrayed either actual madness 


the bitterest’ anguish spirit. When led out execution 


was unable even repeat the words the creed, and seemed 
hardly sensible his position. 

hearing the death their prophet the remainder the 
Thuringian insurgents began return their homes. 
hausen surrendered after the faintest attempt resistance. Only 
single band remained arms, and dared face the elector John. 
met them near Meiningen and routed them without the slightest 
difficulty. few executions followed, among which was that 
Strauss parish priest who had made himself promi- 
nent among the rebel leaders. The pacification the Saxon 
dominions was now complete. 

Five days after the battle Frankenhausen the Alsatian revolt 
was suppressed. Duke Antony Lorraine defeated the main body 
the insurgents Zabern, which the survivors sent demand 
pardon. But few days later they were accused meditating 
new attack, and surrounded the forces the duke. mere 
massacre followed, which said that some nine thousand 
rebels were slain. The whole campaign west the Rhine 
reported, may hope with exaggeration, have cost the lives 
17,000 peasants. 

have already mentioned that George Truchsess, the head 
the army the Swabian league, had marched the north- 
west after his treaty with the bands the Lake and Allgau. His 
line advance brought him contact with the insurgents the 
Black Forest. near the town Sindelfingen met 
and overthrew their forces. Many prisoners were taken, among 


-whom was discovered the man Melchior Nunnenmacher, the piper 


Weinsberg.’ His execution was even more barbarous than the 
crime had committed. was fastened tree, while ring 
faggots was piled the distance several feet from his 
body. When these were lighted was slowly roasted death, 
the presence the commander and many officers the Swabian 
army. After executions had taken place and heavy fines been 
inflicted throughout the troops marched north 
attack the bands Franconia, and more especially relieve the 
long-beleaguered citadel where Rothenhahn was still 
holding out against the siege artillery and repeated assaults the 
insurgents. route lay through Weinsberg, which 
burned the ground. few days after, joined the forces 
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the elector palatine and the archbishop Trier, who had suc- 
ceeded checking the revolt the middle Rhine, and had been 
lately occupied reducing the Kraichgau order series 
summary hangings. The united army, now nearly ten thousand 
strong, marched their way they met the White 
band,’ insurgents the Odenwald, with which the body who 
had perpetrated the massacre Weinsberg had taken refuge. 
Near the small town the peasants had posted 
themselves hillside, with less than forty cannon disposed 
along their front, and with their flanks protected two small 
woods. resolved immediate attack: himself 
with the Swabian army marched straight the insurgents’ centre, 
while the elector palatine turned their position marching round 
one the woods. Both movements were crowned with 
the horsemen the league rode straight through the line guns 
with great loss, and fell the disorderly masses behind. Just 
these were recoiling the elector appeared their flank and cut 
off the retreat their left wing. the confusion and flight 
which followed, awful slaughter took place; more than 3,500 
insurgents fell the spot, and several hundreds more who threw 
down their arms were shot, the granting any quarter had been 
prohibited. 

Two days later the Black band,’ which had been advancing 
the aid the Odenwald army and had not yet heard its defeat, 
was encountered Truchsess near defeat was 
even more bloody than that the allied body; the victors again 
refused give quarter, and 6,000 men are said have fallen 
the rout. The day had been more hotly contested than was usual 
one part the field body 600 peasants, who had established 
themselves ruined castle, held out with desperate courage all 
through the afternoon and evening, and were only dislodged and 
cut down nightfall. 

Next morning the Swabian army was drawn and reviewed 
its commander. the 7,200 men whom had led from Ulm 
April, 5,600 were still his disposal. campaign two 
months, during which pitched battles had been fought, 
Truchsess had lost only sixteen hundred The price was 
small when consider that had broken the strength the 
rebellion alike Swabia and Franconia, and had destroyed nearly 
twenty thousand his unfortunate antagonists. 

Now that the fighting the valley the Main was nearly 
end, the army the league and the princes was joined several 
new contingents. Chief among these was that Casimir Hohen- 


Not Ingolstadt, Ranke. 
Leipheim, Weingarten, and Engelstadt. 
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zollern, margrave Culmbach, who distinguished himself above all 
his fellows his ferocious cruelty the conquered. When once 
the carnage battle was over, Truchsess had contented himself 
with the hanging comparatively small number the ring- 
leaders the revolt. The atrocious execution the piper 
was the only deed which can accused having 
outraged the moral feeling the day, and this case the provoca- 
tion had undoubtedly been great. Margrave Casimir, however, 
revelled torture and mutilation. rode from village village 
supplementing the hanging burning the leaders the am- 
putation the right hands the led. one place his own 
dominions seventy peasants surrendered him under promise 
that their lives should spared. Ordering them brought 
before him, told them that had heard how month ago they 
had boasted that they should never see their master again. was 
now about verify their prediction, they should all have their 
eyes put out. Accordingly the whole the wretched men were 
blinded with red-hot irons, and then confined dungeon, where 
the greater part perished from the festering their untended 
wounds. 

June the allied army appeared under the walls Wurz- 
burg and relieved the long-besieged The town surrendered 
after faint show resistance, and mixed multitude five 
six thousand peasants and citizens laid down their arms 
market-place. From among them their the bishop, picked 
out sixty-two, who were beheaded: Florian von Geyer, however, 
who had ‘been their chief commander, seems have escaped. 
Berlichingen, the other noble who had been implicated the 
revolt, and had held command the White band,’ was less fortu- 
nate. spite his protestations that had only acted under 
compulsion, was thrown into prison and held strict confine- 
ment. 

After the relief Wirzburg the princes marched reduce the 
eastern parts Franconia. There was longer any heart left 
the insurgents Bamberg, Rothenburg, and Schweinfurt surrendered 
the first summons, and gave their leaders for execution, 
besides paying fines from two six thousand gulden. The last 
band peasants which held together was surprised and cut pieces 
Margrave Casimir near Dunkelspiel, and the end June the 
whole country was reduced order. Its condition, however, was 
fearful beside the ruins sixty burnt castles and abbeys lay those 
twice many sacked corpses swung gallows 
every cross-road, and the unburied bodies threatened breed 
pestilence round the battlefields Engelstadt and 


was none soon, the besiegers had opened breach feet wide one 
place, and had mined the wall and were ready throw down 150 feet another 
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The neck the rebellion had now been broken; the remainder 
the war was little more than the dying struggle the isolated 
and outlying limbs. was only few districts that the peasants 
remained arms, and against these the whole force the con- 
querors could concentrated. The elector palatine and the arch- 
bishop Trier stamped out the last sparks insurrection the 
lower Main and the banks the Rhine. The army the Swabian 
league marched subdue the revolt which lingered the country 
round Kempten. There the ‘band the red flag’ had reigned 
unresisted since the end April. They had committed the wildest 
devastations, burning every castle and convent the Allgau. 
Babenhausen, where they met with resistance, they massacred the 
scanty garrison that the arms the league 
were now turned against them, they concentrated the 
number fourteen fifteen thousand fortified position 
behind the river Luibas. this appeared July not 
only Truchsess and the troops had led from Franconia, but the 
famous old general, George Frundsberg, who had lately returned 
from Italy, and had been placed the head small reserve 
army, which the league had raised during the absence the north 
its main force. For day the peasants held their ground 
against the cannon which played upon them from the farther bank 
the river. the next morning, however, they were found 
have disappeared. are told that two their leaders had been 
bought over Frundsberg. men, report spoke aright, 
proposed night attack the Swabian camp, and led their 
followers the wrong path two isolated spots distance 
from their fortified position. daybreak the peasants found 
themselves separated and misled; instead attempting regain 
their stronghold, they retreated the hills. After few days they 
began grow short provisions, gave their chiefs Truchsess, 
and surrendered discretion. Twenty-four the prisoners were 
beheaded the next day: the rest were dismissed their homes.” 
About the same time the band the Hegau, which had been 
for the last two months besieging the town Radolf- 
zell, was dispersed the count Werdenberg. 

all the insurgents, who April had appeared masters 
half Germany, only those the Tyrol remained unsubdued. 
Their reduction did not take place till the spring 1526. This 
long immunity which they enjoyed was due series negotia- 
tions which they carried with Ferdinand Austria. The arch- 
duke, unlike most German princes, saw his way making profit 
out the rebellion. The subjects his clerical neighbours the 
archbishop Salzburg and the bishops Trient and Brixen 
offered accept him their sovereign, would grant them 

Geyer’s Handlung des Bunds wider die Bauern, 746. 
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certain terms, modelled the Twelve Articles.’ Catholic though 
was, Ferdinand showed scruple consenting the 
spiritual princes. entered into discussion with the rebels, 
and would undoubtedly have secularised the bishoprics had not 
met with opposition. The Swabian league, however, and the dukes 
Bavaria interfered, and Ferdinand had wish come into 
conflict with them. therefore abandoned the peasants. Left 
themselves the mountaineers made gallant stand. The first 
attack the Swabian troops the Salzburg band was defeated 
with the loss 1,000 men, far the heaviest suffered the 
victorious party the whole the peasant war. The second 
assault, made increased forces, guided deserters, and headed 
the experienced George Frundsberg, was more successful. 
The rebels were dislodged from their fastnesses, and compelled 
disperse. Thus the last embers the great conflagration 1525 
had last been stamped out. 

The end the period actual conflict south Germany was 
means synchronous with that the period punishment. 
the districts already most exhausted loss life and destruc- 
tion material resources the penalty fell heaviest; for nine 
months after the fighting had ceased large bodies the troops 
the league were kept free quarters the towns and villages 
which had been the centres revolt. their aid rebel leaders 
who had for the moment escaped were continually being hunted 
down. Many these fugitives were apprehended, and their execu- 
tions prolonged reign terror for several months. Others fled 
distant lands, and several are said have been recognised 
twenty years later serving the ranks the Turkish invaders 
Hungary. computed that all less than 2,000 persons 
were hanged beheaded between the months April and Sep- 
tember. ‘There was not single noble,’ writes contemporary 
chronicler, ‘who did not execute several peasants, and fine im- 
prison many more.’ The exactions the ravaged districts were 
often enough retard their recovery for years; not only were 
heavy poll taxes four five florins laid upon the villagers, but 
the corvées and requisitions for men, carts and horses were unend- 
ing. The general principle was that the harm done should re- 
paired those who had wrought it, and therefore devastated 
castles and monasteries, whose building had been the work 
centuries, were now reconstructed forced labour two 
three years. Truchsess himself, pitiless had shown himself 
during the conflict, was exception the general rule, when 
told his vassals that both and they had suffered sufficiently from 
the war, and that further burden should laid them. 
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The Hundreds Domesday 


THE HUNDRED LAND. 


occasional mention Domesday Book hides Leicester- 
shire has long been stumbling-block students the great 
survey. The obvious explanation that these hides county 
assessed carucates meant land newly brought into cultivation, 
which Mr. Eyton believes the meaning the carucate the 
hidated counties,' excluded the language the Domesday 
entries. Mr. Eyton was puzzled these Leicestershire hides,? 
and another eminent Domesday student, Mr. Round, merely 
says that the formulae that county appear very peculiar,’ 
and attempts explanation the passages. venture suggest 
that these Leicestershire hidae are not hides all, but hundreds. 
the survey the abbreviation stands for hundred,‘ and 
fair presume that was used the original The 
scribe who entered these returns the Domesday Book probably 
extended the abbreviation hide instead hundred this case, 
because Leicestershire the first county the Domesday order 
which the peculiar hundreds here intended are mentioned. 

The hundreds here referred are not the administrative hun- 
dreds, but the small hundreds twelve geld carucates, which may 
convenient provisionally describe ‘manorial hundreds.’ 
These hundreds, which have been often identified English writers 
with the administrative hundreds, are well defined the Rutland 
Survey B.’ fo. 293 Alfnodestou Wapent. sunt ii. 
hundrez; unoquoque xii. carucatae geldum, unoquoque 


Analysis the Dorset Survey, 17; Analysis the Staffordshire Survey, 
24. See also Mr. Round, Domesday Studies, 105. 

Staffordshire Survey, 24. 

Domesday Studies, 204. 

Hundred written ‘hd’ frequently 375a. The abbreviation common 
throughout the survey. See especially the Northamptonshire and Warwickshire 
surveys, which precede and follow Leicestershire. 

The scribe the Inquisitio Eliensis seems have made the opposite mistake 
writing hundred instead hide the cases Waratinge (500b) and Meleburna 
where Domesday has the same passages (i. col. col. hides. 
The Inquisitio has hund’ instead hid’ 505a, 
col. the possessions Ely Witesie’ (Whittlesea) are described ii. hid.’ 
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carucae esse Martinesleie Wap. est hundret, 
quo xii. terrae geldum; carucae esse 
these entries only agree stating that the hundred contained 
twelve geld may assume that this the meaning 
the manorial hundred. definition supported the invalu- 
able survey Lincolnshire dating from the early part the twelfth 
this survey the wapentakes are regularly divided into 
hundreds, and the contents the hundreds are sometimes given. 
Thus, fo. Haxeholm habentur uno quoque 
terrae; Welle Wap. habentur vii. uno- 
quoque xii. carucatae terrae. The same contents are given the 
hundreds Walescroft (fo. 9), Hawardeshou (fo. 11), Bredelai (fo. 
18), Ludebure (fo. 15), Ierbure (ibid.), Calswat (fo. 20), Wragehou 
(fo. 21), Hilla (fo. 23), Ludese (fo. 24), and Horncastra wapentakes 
(fo. 26). Moreover, fo. 19, fee amounting, according the 
particulars, carucates and bovates (that is, car. and 
bovates), described containing hundreds 12=36) and 
carucates and bovates. Again, fo. fee amounting 
car. and bovates (that is, car., bovates) reckoned 
hundreds, carucates, and According Mr. Waters, 
this survey mentions, Lincolnshire, 1,912 carucates and bovates. 
Divided twelve, this gives 159 hundreds. The survey specifies 
137, exclusive the number the large wapentake Manley, the 
particulars which are not preserved that the county was 
systematically divided into these hundreds. 

Some the hundreds this later survey appear Domesday 
sokes. the fee the earl Chester ten carucates Leche- 
burna Soca B.’ 349a, col. appear car. 
Lecheburna the later survey (fo. the twelve carucates 
Suabi Elgelo Clactorp Totele Soca B.’ ibid.) are 


Kelham, Domesday Book Illustrated, 169, quotes Carucatae terrae (12) 
hidam, but gives reference. derived from Domesday, must refer these 
Rutland entries. The passage has been, rather unfortunately, copied from Todd into 
the New English Dictionary, s.v. Carucate.’ 

references are the facsimile edition this survey published Mr. Green-* 
street 1884. assigns the survey between 1101 and 1109, or, the outside, 
1119. Mr. Chester Waters had previously dated between 1114 and 1116, the 
Transactions the Associated Architectural Societies, vol. xvi. 1882. 

reckoned some error hundreds and bovates. 

discrepancy doubt arose from the wapentakes being divided into hundreds, 
some which did not quite contain carucates. Ludborough wapentake containing 
carucates correctly described hundreds, but the hundreds Louth Eske 
contained carucates bovates, whilst the hundreds Yarborough wapentake 
contained 171 carucates bovate instead 178 carucates. Similarly the hundreds 
Gartree wapentake contained carucates bovates, whilst Bradley wapentake 
with carucates bovates only contained hundreds and bovates, and Aslacoe 
wapentake with 104 carucates bovates was divided into hundreds. 
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Wirce granted the hundred Crowle Selby abbey shortly 
after the completion Domesday. describes Crull, scilicet 
hundredum terrae cum tota soca saca Lincolnie 
But the fact that the hundred consisted regularly twelve 
geld carucates suggests that the division was really fiscal one, 
and therefore the identification hundred with soke acci- 
dental. the later survey, fo. 20, the lands the earl Chester, 
lying least five hundreds, are divided, irrespectively their 


situation, into four hundreds, and ten carucates. There similar 
division fo. 23. 


may necessary explain, before analysing the Leicester- 
shire hides,’ that Domesday the value manor estimated 
three ways. The first the number ploughlands which 
the manor assessed for geld. This the geldum the 
south and the carucata geldum the north. The assessment 
generally varied from the actual number ploughlands the 
manor, which are usually given Domesday. The real plough- 
lands are distinguished terrae addition these 
details, have the number ploughteams recorded. These 
again frequently differ from the number ploughlands. 
exceptional cases, Anlepe; Leicestershire (i. fo. col. 2), 
all three sets figures agree. More often the assessment for geld 
agrees with the number ploughlands the manor. 

will now proceed the Leicestershire hides. vol. i., fo. 
236a, col. read: Ogerus Brito tenet Cilebe rege ii. partes 
unius hidae, est xii. terrae. are, think, justified 
treating the gloss defining the hida=hundred. Two-thirds 
hundred twelve carucates are eight carucates. This precisely 
the number ploughlands recorded being the manor King 
Edward’s time (Ibi fuerunt viii. the time the 
survey there were, however, only six teams the manor. 
Wichingestone, fo. 232a, col. there were one hide’ and the third 
another. This, suggestion, means sixteen carucates. 
This was precisely the number ploughlands the manor, 
which were cultivated seventeen teams. Moreover, learn 


the demesne consisted third hide,’ i.e. four caru- 


Monasticon Anglicanum, iii. 149. John’s confirmatory charter, 1204, 
described Crull’, scilicet unum hundr’ Linc. Rot. Chart. 121a. 

The ploughlands are very frequently omitted the Leicester survey. Are 
assume that cases omission they agreed number with the geld carucates 

This and similar entries Leicestershire are very puzzling. impossible 
determine whether they mean geld carucates, actual ploughlands, merely plough 
teams. Mr. Round, Domesday Studies, 204, considers car’ mean these cases 
ploughlands. read must conclude that the terms assessment 
had been changed since the death the Confessor. But the word frequently fol- 
lowed details the number the ploughs the time survey, which seem 
contrasted with these entries concerning the time King Edward. that after all 
caruca-plough team may the meaning this formula. 
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cates. was tilled four teams. This case seems strongly 
support theory. Ailestone, fo. col. there were 
‘hide,’ i.e. fourteen carucates. again supported the 
survey, which says there were there fourteen king 
Edward’s time, although the time the survey there were only 
seven But the six ploughlands held Saxi are 
counted, there were least thirteen ploughlands. Brandi- 
nestor, fo. col. read: partes unius hidae, 
est car[ucatae] terrae. Here, Cilebe, have the 
hundred defined twelve carucates, but the evidence support 
the suggested reading not clear the Cilebe case. 
should expect Brandinestor eight carucates. There were, how- 
ever, only six there time. the time 
the survey there were five teams, and, addition, three carucates 
tilled one team. Thus there seems have been really eight 
ploughlands the manor. Cnihtetone, fo. col. there 
were two parts ‘hide,’ eight carucates, but there were 
only six ploughlands tilled six teams. Precisely the same 
figures occur Cnapetot, fo. Fostone, fo. 235a, 
col. the half-‘ hide’ (six carucates) contained only five plough- 
lands worked by, apparently, seven teams. the next entry, 
Erendesbi, half hide’ and three bovates (63 carucates) contained 
seven ploughlands, and were tilled seven teams. the 
discrepancy not very great. Setintone, fo. col. there 
was one ‘hide,’ minus one carucate, i.e. eleven carucates. The 
number ploughlands not given, the teams numbering nine. 
Dislea, ibid. col. there was one ‘hide’ (twelve carucates) 
worked eight teams, the number ploughlands not being given. 
Half ‘hide’ and one carucate, i.e. seven carucates, Westham, 
fo. 237a, col. was six Edward’s time. the time 
the survey they were tilled seven teams. Saltebi (fo. 
col. was assessed two ‘hides’ and three carucates 
carucates). the time king Edward there were there twenty- 
eight and the time the survey was cultivated 
twenty-six teams. 

The fact that the actual number ploughlands falls short 
the assumed number carucates some the above instances 
not fatal hypothesis, for Leicestershire there are several 
instances where the carucates exceed the ploughlands. For 
example, Chenemundescote, fo. 231a, col. there were thirteen 
and half carucates, but only eight ploughlands and five teams 
Walecote, the same page, there were six carucates three 
ploughlands and three teams Stoctone, 232a, col. there were 
twenty-eight carucates against twenty-two ploughlands and twenty- 


Similarly carucates Terlintone, fo. col. were cultivated only nine 
teams, and the carucates Lubanham five teams. 
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five teams. But such instances apparently excessive assessment 
will not explain the Duntone entry, fo. 236a, Here there 
were three hides’ (thirty-six carucates), but only six ploughlands. 
teams are mentioned. But there was something abnormal 
this holding, for had gone down value from 20s. 2s. and 
was waste’ when the holder received it. There entry 
‘hide’ Burtone, soke Loughborough (fo. 237a, col. 1), 
which the only details given are that there was one team 
demesne. 

The manor Burbece (i. 231a, col. 2), the property Coventry 
abbey, appears instance beneficial hidation,’ the 
assessment had been reduced royal grant. was assessed 
one and quarter hides, that is, fifteen carucates, although con- 
tained twenty-two and The survey only specifies 
ten teams spite the fact that the manor had increased enor- 
mously value. 

The case Medeltune, fo. col. puzzling. read: 
sunt vii. hidae una carucata terrae una bouata quaque 
hida sunt carucatae terrae dimidia. This reveals, again as- 
suming hida mean hundred, larger hundred fourteen and 
half carucates. Apart from ‘my theory, obvious that the 
contents this manor were 1024 carucates and one bovate. 
Medeltune itself there were only ten and half teams. The 
members the manor contained Edward’s time forty-eight 
whilst the survey there were forty-three ploughs. 
The entry incomprehensible the Loughborough one 
The larger hundred fourteen and half carucates 
here mentioned may possibly intended the Bladi entry, 
col.2, Here there were half hide’ and one and half carucates, 
but time there were there nine With 
the larger hundred should get eight and three-quarter carucates, 
agreeing very nearly with the contents the Confessor’s time. 
With the smaller hundred, have seven and half carucates, 
agreeing approximately with the seven ploughteams existence 
when the survey was taken. Scepeshefde, fo. col. two 
and half hides and four carucates were worked thirty-eight 
ploughteams. The assessment here thirty-six and quarter 
the larger hundred, thirty-four the smaller one. 

The above exhausts the list ‘hides’ mentioned the 
Leicestershire Survey, and there is, contend, nothing them that 
conflicts with the suggestion that hida mistake for hundred.’ 


Mr. Pell, with his usual freedom from the trammels facts, airily explains the 
Medeltune entry Domesday Studies, pp. 187, 323, the simple process treating 
the carucates virgates, and then making the virgate obtained tenth the hide 
instead the fourth. other words, makes the carucate into the tenth its 
areal equivalent the hide. 
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reference one these small hundreds may be, think, 
detected Derbyshire. Domesday, fo. 273a, col. occurs 
the title Morelestan Wap. Salle Hd. This just the way which 
these hundreds are entered Lincolnshire. find that the 
bishop Chester had Salle (Sawley) and two berewicks twelve 
carucates geldum, the exact contents the hundred. Aitone 
(Long Eaton), which follows under the same heading, had twelve 
more carucates. This probably another hundred. The tran- 
scriber appears have omitted the heading Aitone Hd., as, indeed, 
has apparently done every case except that Sawley. 
has even omitted the name the wapentake before the next entry 
Long Eaton, whereby the manor Bubedene, which was really 
Appletree wapentake, made appear Morley wapentake 
the other extreme the county. There are other instances 
the survey where the scribes, omitting the names the 
wapentakes hundreds codifying the holdings under the 
owners’ names, have caused manor appear wrong division 
the county. the Nottinghamshire survey Blidsvorde Hd. 
written against the entry Alwoldestorp (i. 291a, col. 1), just 
the hundreds are entered Lincolnshire. the Notts survey 
this position frequently occupied soka berewica. Hundreds 
are mentioned Notts col. where read that five 
sokemen aliis hundret pertained the manor Aigrun; 
Lecche col. 2), berewic that pertained Pluntre 
and Farnesfeld col. 2), where are told that the soke 
one bovate pertained Southwell and the other belonged the 
king, sed tamen hund. Sudwelle pertinet. These details are 


essentially manorial, and seem argue that these Notts hundreds 


are also manorial hundreds. The Farnesfeld entry supported 
the statement col. that Suduuelle numerantur 

future paper hope able throw further light 
upon these hundreds, which were not restricted the three 
counties here dealt with. 
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CHURCHSCOT’ DOMESDAY. 


unquestionable instance this still somewhat obscure due 
detected the Domesday entry relating Derby: 
Martini reddunt burgenses regi xii. trabes annonae, habet 
abbas Bertone The distinctive feature 
was that was payable Martinmas. its form, found 
took the form thraves wheat thrave probably representing, 
wheat being three feet round.‘ 

Kemble, his note does not refer any 
Domesday instance, though quotes from Heming’s Cartulary 
the passages relating Worcestershire, which occur, almost the 
same words, Domesday. This due mentioned several times, 
under its own name, the great survey, but the special value 
this Derby entry consists the payment being (1) due from 
borough, (2) unconnected with the church. Dr. Stubbs holds that 
least inthe Anglo-Saxon time the clergy this that 
its customary payment the king Derby early instance 
alienation, such was the case. should noted that each 
hide paid swmma annonae Worcestershire, so, apparently, each 
the twelve carucatae geldum Derby paid its trabes annonae. 


BULL POPE GREGORY THE BISHOP SODOR, JULY 1231. 


following bull, which the original not known exist, pre- 
served modern transcript paper (c. 1600), which has recently 
been discovered the present bishop Sodor and Man between 
the leaves book the Bishop’s Court library bears the en- 
dorsement Bishop Wilson (1698-1755). The copyist unfortu- 


Domesday, 280. See Ancient Charters (Pipe Roll Society), 17. 

Staffordshire Provincialisms 1800,’ Shaw’s Staffordshire, ii. (1) 207. 
England, ii. appendix. Const. Hist. 229. 
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nately was unable decipher his original, and has made numerous 
blunders both mistaking one word termination for another 
and omitting passages which could not read. add 
the difficulty understanding the document, the manuscript 
badly torn, and good many words and letters are lost. has 
therefore been considered desirable restore the pattern 
according which, from the usage existing bulls the time, 
may sure was originally drawn up. This has been done 
Messrs. Reginald Poole and Stevenson, who have in- 
dicated all deviations from the text either square brackets 
reference note. The peculiar orthography the scribe will 
not escape attention. 

Simon, whom the bull addressed, was bishop from 1226 
1247, and was the builder the cathedral church St. German, 
which must have begun immediately after his consecration. 
will observed that addressed Sodorensi, not 
Bishop Sedor and Man, which quite recent title. The Sudreys 
south isles, which were called contradistinction 
the Nordreys north Orkneys and 
Shetlands,—included the Hebrides, all the smaller Western Isles 
Scotland, and Man. That Man was part this diocese after 
1154, when was constituted, and that was not differentiated 
ecclesiastically from the other Sodor islands any distinct title, 
except very occasionally through the title the bishop, will 
seen below, clear not only from this bull, where the names some 
the other islands are given, but from numerous documents from 
the thirteenth the sixteenth centuries. sufficient specimens 
these there may quoted the phrases, Manniam cum caeteris 
insulis Sodorensibus, which occurs 1266 the treaty between 
Magnus Norway and Alexander Scotland; Archidiacono 
Manniae ecclesia Sodorensi and parochialis ecclesiae sancti Lupi 
Mannia Sodorensis dioecesis, used bull from Pope Urban 
1367 and 1459 bull Pope Pius addressed Thomae 
Stanley domino Insulae Man Sodorensis dioecesis. The title the 
bishops this diocese was, however, more varied. They were 
usually styled but charter Bishop Nicholas’s 
1193 and bull Pope Honorius III 1219 the title Insularum 
episcopus found, and 1224, 1257, and 1423 Manniae Insu- 
larum episcopus. The title Sodorensis Sodor continues till 
when the Bishopp Sodorensis and the Isle Man’ found 
indenture, and 1546 the Bishop the Isle Man’ 
mentioned document signed Henry VIII.' bishop’s title, 


should also mentioned that there existence seal certain Bishop 
Thomas styled Episcopus Mannensis. Now there were bishops this name 1334 
1458, and 1542; but, judging from the style the seal, probably the latest 
date. 
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therefore, continued longer than the actual ecclesiastical connexion 
Man with the other Sudreys. Even this, however, continued 
long after the political connexion with Norway and Scotland, for 
Urban writing Bishop William (who known have 
been bishop Man) speaks nobilis mulieris Mariae Insulis 


tuae dioecesis, and, the absence evidence the contrary, 


there reason suppose that ceased till 1458, when, 
bull Pope Calixtus III, Man was placed under the archiepiscopal 
rule York instead Drontheim, the Scottish isles being formed 
into distinct diocese. 

have seen, then, that the title Sodor, applied the 
bishops Man, survived even this last change, and shall now 
proceed show that was probably perpetuated the fact, which 
the discovery this bull places beyond doubt, that Peel Island was 
also called Sodor—in the words the bull, Holme, Sodor vel Pile 
vocatum. Thomas, earl Derby, the bishop 
Sodor, dated 1505, these words are but this, which, pre- 
viously the above-mentioned discovery, was the first notice 
Sodor vel Pile, Pele, might have been explained the argument 
that, the old diocese having long passed out knowledge, 
the true meaning Sodor had been forgotten, and that, way 
getting application for the name, had been given this little 
island Peel. But this exp'anation will not now serve, for 1231 
was title given formal document the time Scandinavian 
rule, and when the Scandinavian language must have been used 
least the ruling class. The true explanation appears that 
Peel island, being the seat the cathedral the diocese Sodor, 
took its name from the diocese instead giving usually 
the case. For not likely that Sodor was the original name 
island the west, not the south, another. Its earliest 
name seems have been the Celtic Peel Pile, meaning fort,’ 
called, doubtless, from the ancient round tower it. Then 
the Norsemen called Holme (O. holmr), their usual name for 
island the mouth river. Later still the ecclesiastical 
name Sodor was given it, and all formal secular documents, 
after 1505, relating these three names are recited. Having 
thus accounted for the permanence the name Sodor, will 
interesting trace how Man became associated with it. the 
latter part the sixteenth century the terms Sodor and Man had 
clearly become interchangeable, for document queen Eliza- 
beth’s, dated 1570, mention made the bishopric the island 
Sodor Man.’ 1609 grant the Isle Man was made 
William, earl and the document conveying this grant 
all the possible titles the bishopric are recited with verbosity and 
precision which leaves loophole for The patronage the 
the said Isle Man, and the patronage the bishopric 
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Sodor, and the patronage the bishopric Sodor and 
The then bishop, Philips, once took advantage this new title, 
letter the earl Salisbury, which endorsed Bishop Man’ 
only. 1685 Bishop Parr called Bishop the Isle Man, 
Sodor, and Sodor and Man,’ which the full title the see the 
present day. signature his can found, but his successors. 
the time Bishop Levinz, who was appointed 1684, 
usually signed themselves Sodorensis,’ occasionally and 
Man.’ Since 1684 the signature has been either Sodor and 
and Man,’ which title, has been shown, has probably 
arisen from the ingenious precision legal draughtsman. 

will noticed that ‘the church St. Patrick the Island’ 
mentioned well the cathedral church, which are both 
Peel Island. The cathedral had just been built, but the church, 
the walls which are still standing, was probably old even that 
time. 

the islands mentioned the bull the following can 
identified—Bothe (Bute), Aran (Arran), Eya usually 
I), Ile? (Islay), Jurye (Jura), (Scarba), Muley 
(Mull), Chorhye Tiree), Cole (Coll), Ege (Eigg), Skey (Skye), 
Carrey (?Canna), letter Innocent III the 
monastery Iona 1203 the following islands appear: Mule 
(Mull), Colvansei (Colonsay), Ile (Isla), Orransei (Oron- 
say), Calve, &c. 

The whole the properties the Isle Man here mentioned 
are also recited the charter 1505 already referred to, and most 
them can identified the present day. The cathedral, St. 
Patrick’s church, and Holmetowen, now Peel, have already been 
discussed. Glenfaba the present name one the six sheadings 
divisions the Brottby the farm now called Bretney, 
Jurby Ballymore, now Ballamore, farm near Peel. Ballicure 
the old name the farm which Bishop’s Court built 
Ballibruste (1505 Ballybruste), now Braust, farm the parish 
Andreas Ballicaime (in 1505 might either the two 
farms now called the modern parish 
Ramsey the present name the northernmost town the island. 
now Lezayre, St. Maria Ballalaughe, now St. Mary 
Ballaugh, St. Maughald, now Kirk Maughold, St. Bradarnus (in 
1505 Bradanus), now Kirk Braddan, St. Michael, now Kirk Michael, 
Kyrkmarona, now Kirk Marown, are all parish churches the 
present day; terramque Sancti Columbae Herbery vocatam 
the parish, now called Arbory, which was formerly called indif- 
ferently after Columba and Cairbre, there being chapel dedicated 
each these saints within its boundaries. and Coluss- 
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hill (in 1505 Fotyfdeyn and Cullufby), cannot identified. Knok- 
croker possibly the property now called Crogga, the parish 
Santon; the land baculo Sancti Patracii was mentioned old 
charters being the parish Patrick, but has since been 
merged the bishop’s barony. This farm and another the 
parish Maughold called are said have been 
formerly held the tenure presenting staff crozier 
carried processions the day the saint whom the 
parish church was dedicated. The Maughold not 
subject Lord’s rent’ the present day. 


episcopus, servus servorum Dei, venerabili fratri Simoni, 
suisque successoribus canonice substituendis® [in 

apostolice sedis spectacula, licet immeriti, disponente 
Domino, constituti, fratres nostros tam propinquos, quam 
longe fraterna debemus charitate diligere, sibi Deo 
commissis pastorali solicitudine providere. Quocirca, venerabilis frater 
Christo tuis iustis postulationibus [clementer 
ecclesiam cathedralem sancti Garmani Sodorensis insula Eubonie (iam 
vocata, cui, auctore Deo, dignosceris, sub beati Petri 
nostra protectione presentis privilegio com- 
eadem ecclesia canonice possidet, aut futurum 
concessione pontificum, largitione regum, principum, vel dominorum, 
oblatione fidelium, seu aliis iustis modis, Domino, poterit 
firma tibi tuisque successoribus illibata permaneant. qui- 
bus hee propriis duximus exprimenda vocabulis: locum ipsum Holme, 
Sodor, vel Pile vocatum, prefata cathedralis ecclesia sita est, 
ecclesiam sancti Patricii Insula, cum omnibus singulis ecclesiarum 
predictarum commoditatibus, pleno 
iure tertiamque partem omnium decimarum omnibus 


the following text, words and letters which are missing the original owing 
the mutilated condition the manuscript are supplied within square brackets. 
Additions which have nothing correspond them the original are further dis- 
tinguished italic type, [in the manuscript, diphthongs, when 
not occurring abbreviated syllable, are generally expressed the simple vowel. 

Eipco for Epico, MS. Sodorenc’, MS. Substitutis, MS. 

iumentum, MS., probably misreading imminenti (for eminenti), confused, 
its turn, with the the greeting-clause, which omitted the copyist. 

Licett, MS., and throughout, but not invariably, the cases ett, fueritt, 
interveniatt, liceatt, nequiveritt, poteritt, presumatt, suntt, utt, vell, dc. 


Epischopos, MS.; the appearing wherever the word episcopus archi- 
episcopus written full. 


Positas, MS. MS., and throughout but ecclesiastica. 
Solisitudine, MS. (episcopo), MS. MS. 
Script’, MS. Comunius, MS. Quecunque, MS. 


Tusti, MS. Ptim, MS. 
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Patracii, Ballicure, Ballibrushe, Jourbye, [de] 
Ballicaime, Ramsey terras etiam sancte Trinitatis 
Marie Ballalaughe, sancti Maughaldi, sancti 
Michaelis adiacentes terras sancti Bradarni Kyrkbye, 
Kyrkemarona, Colusshill, terramque sancti Herbery vo- 
catam. hee, cimiteria ecclesiarum ecclesiastica beneficia nullus 
iure hereditario possideat quod quis presumpserit, censura ecclesiastica 
vel canonica quod communi assensu capituli 
tui, vel partis concilii sanioris, tua dicecesi per vel per successores 
tuos fuerit canonice institutum, ratum firmum volumus permanere. 
Prohibemus insuper, excommunicatos vel interdictos officium vel 
communionem ecclesiasticam sine conscientia consensu tuo quisque 
admittat, contra sententiam canonice promulgatam aliquis venire pre- 
sumat, nisi forte periculum mortis dum presentiam tuam 
habere nequiverit, per alium secundum formam satisfactione pre- 
missa oporteat absolvi. canonum auctoritatem 
statuimus: nullus episcopus vel archiepiscopus, absque 
episcopi conventus celebrare, causas ecclesia- 
vel ecclesiastica negotia nisi per Romanum 
pontificem vel legatum fuerit eidem tractare 
ecclesiis quoque Sodorensis que iure non 
nullum clericum instituere vel destituere vel sacerdotem 
sine consensu presumat. Statuimus etiam, 
electionibus episcoporum successorum tuorum nulla vis, nulla potentia 
regis vel principis interveniat; premissione episcoporum 
quisque officium prelationis ecclesiastice obtineat, sed ille vacanti pre- 
ficiatur quem illi, quos electio iure pertinere dignoscitur, 
scientia moribus aptiorem, forma canonica electione 
servata. Clericos etiam tenentes tuos dicecesis debite volentes 
libertate gaudere, districtius prohibemus, rex vel princeps aut dominus 
eos exactionibus indebitis aggravare presumat. 

ergo, nulli hominum liceat 
ecclesiam temere perturbare, aut eius possessiones vel libertates auferre, 
vel ablatas retinere, minuere, seu quibuslibet vexationibus fatigare, sed 
omnia integra conserventur eorum pro quorum guber- 
natione concessa sunt, usibus omnimodis salva sedis apo- 
stolice auctoritate. qua igitur futurum ecclesiastica secularisve 
persona, nostre constitutionis paginam sciens, contra eam temere 


Sanctam Adiacentis, MS. Columba, MS. 

Comprestat, MS. Preteria, Capitali, MS. 

Diocecis, MS.; where the word always spelled with the last syllable. 

Sequentis, MS. Sodorenc’, MS. Concensu, MS. 

nuper, MS. MS. Plene, MS. 

Pertineantt, MS. MS. Secrevimus, MS. 
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venire temptaverit, secundo tertiove commonita, nisi reatum suum 
congrua satisfactione correxerit, potestatis honoris sui careat dignitate, 
divino iudicio existere perpetrata cognoscat, 
sacratissimo corpore sanguine Dei Domini Redemptoris nostri 
Christi aliena fiat, atque extremo examine subiaceat 
cunctis autem loco suo iura servantibus, sit pax 
nostri Iesu Christi, quatenus fructum bone actionis perci- 
apud districtum premium eterne pacis 

Datum tertio kalendas Augusti, Indictione quarta, incarnationis 
anno millesimo pontificatus nostri anno quinto. 


[Endorsed (in the handwriting Bishop Wilson) Popes Bull granted 
the Bishop for his Thirds, &c. this Island, Anno 


RECORD THE ENGLISH DOMINICANS, 1314. 


Tue following document from the Record Office marked Queen’s 
Remembrancer’s Miscell. and consists one piece parch- 
ment, written both sides minute hand, and parts illegible. 
undated, but the mention Friar Berengarius (de Landorra) 
who became master 1312, and the general chapter the 
friars preachers London, which met June 1314, leaves 
showing the violent internal divisions among the English Domi- 
nicans that time, the severities which they were subjected, 
and some curious customs. 


dei nomine amen. Licet religiosi viri, fratres Walterus 
Adam Mareys, Rogerus Storlaund, Radulphus Gerlaund, Johannes 
Willeby, Hugo Sigwics(?), plures qui sunt alibi Regno Anglie, 
ordinem fratrum canonice recepti eodem professi 
fuissent deum, sint prelibato ordine bone fame conversacionis 
pro talibus apud fratres dicti ordinis alios publice re- 
putati, stetissentque predicto ordine per non modica tempora pacifice 
Cupientes iidem fratres quasdam abusiones insanissimas juri 
divino humano contrarias, que dicto ordine excercentur, necnon alia 


in, MS. Domo iuditio, MS. Jusu, MS. 
Dei, MS: Et) utt, MS. MS. adds in. 
Principiant, MS. Amen] anno, MS. Millecimo, MS. 


Adam Murimuth (p. 22), mentions general chapter the Friars Preachers 
London 1314, unus ordine, per appellationes ostio ecclesiae 
totum ordinem plurimum diffamavit. 

Archbishop Reynolds April, 1313, besought the chancellor and masters 
the university Oxford quatenus nobis Xro dilectum fratrem Walterum Walelepol 
ordinis antedicti (sc. Predicatorum) sciencia moribus approbatum gradus scolasticos 
suorum majorum judicio merito non obstante quod universitate 
non legit sententias, legendum bibliam biblice vice speciali gratia 
admittatis. (Register, fol. 
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enormia, que sine heretica pravitate tolerari non poterunt, aboleri etiam 
emendari, coram fratre berengario, qui gerit pro magistro ordinis 
antedicti, generali capitulo Londiniis ultimo celebrato, proponebant 
seu proponi etiam faciebant, petentes predicta per eundem consilium 
capituli memorati corigi debebant quorum copia pro parte cedula 
presentibus annexa continetur. Set dictus frater berengarius more aspidis 
optur(ans) aures suas dictos fratres super hiis seu eorum aliquo audire 
non curavit. Que cum iidem fratres protestati fuissent velle deducere 
apud sacrosanctam sedem apostolicam publicam nocionem, Idem 
magister suum contra eos, una cum complice suo, fratre 
Willelmo Castreton, quem ipse berengarius prefecerat priorem pro- 
vincialem Anglie, per inimicos emulos dictorum fratrum infames 
criminosos subversionem status eorum inquirendum contra eosdem 
nullatenus infamatos super nonnullis ocultis criminibus, que false eos 
asseruit commisisse, perperam procedebat contra regulam sanctorum 
patrum canonum statuta. Testes vero generali inquisicione 
super statu ordinis coram ipso productos, sepedictos fratres criminosos 
nunciarent inscriberent, minis terroribus inducere conabatur 
eorum prejudicium dampnum non modicum gravamen. Unde ego 
Stephanus Sidesmere, procurator dictorum fratrum, metuens dictis 
dominis meis eorum nomine aliis nobis adherentibus aut adherere 
volentibus futurum hiis eorum quolibet necnon aliis causis 
generari, predictus frater frater (?) seu quivis alius, vice, auctori- 
tate, vel mandato vel alterius eorundem, quicquam dictorum 
dominorum meorum prejudicium seu nobis adherencium aut adherere 
volencium futurum, monendo, suspendendo, excommunicando, inter- 
dicendo, incarcerando, sequestrando, amovendo, deiciendo, seu quovis 
alio modo gravando, attemptet seu attemptent, faciat seu faciant aliqua- 
liter attemptari, sacrosanctam sedem apostolicam pro tuicione curiam 
Cantuariensem hiis scriptis provoco apello, apostolos, qua- 
tenus jure sunt petendi peti debent, instanter clementissime peto, 
subiciens predictos dominos meos nobis adherentes aut adherere 
volentes futurum, protectioni tuicioni defensioni sedis curie pre- 
dictarum, protestans me, nomine dictorum dominorum meorum nobis 
adherencium aut adherere volencium futurum, hane meam provoca- 
cionem appellacionem, opus fuerit, meliorem formam velle 
eventu futuri gravaminis appellare, meam provocacionem seu 
appellacionem, nomine dictorum dominorum meorum nobis adherencium 
seu adherere volencium futurum, perssequi cum effectu, omnibus 
quorum interest notificare super loco tempore oportunis. 

nomine domini amen. diversis mundi partibus est compertum 
quod fratres ordinis predicatorum, qui non mediocriter moribus sciencia 
claruerunt, propter persecutorum instabilitatem feritatem, aliqui mentis 
insaniam, quidam morbos incurabiles incurrerunt. Alii vero 
positi, absque ullo signo penitencie semetipsos manibus propriis pereme- 
runt, prejudicium Regni Regis Anglie, cum corpora hujusmodi 
necatorum debeant coronariis presentari; secundum dicti Regni 


One word here illegible owing hole the parchment. The word begins 
with and ends with eum. 
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statuta consuetudines antiquas absque tamen ostensione quacunque 
terre nocturnis temporibus demandantur quod etiam ceteris interfectis 
ordine fieri consuevit. 

Item fratribus sic interfectis, effigies seu ydola vice corporum sunt 
parata fratrum habitu cooperta, quibus cibus potus sicut egrotantibus 
sunt allati, personis secularibus dabatur inteligi quod extremis 
laborarunt, deinde precedentibus ceroferariis accensis cereis nola 
pulsante, est communio sacrosancta apportata. pulsata 
majori tanquam inungendum infirmos, fratribus proces- 
sionaliter fit accessus, psalmi letanie orationes dicuntur ibidem, sicut 
communicacione inunctione infirmancium fieri consuevit. Cum 
autem sic mortui fingerentur mortis articulo apropinquare, sicut circa 
decedentes moris est fratrum, facto signo, infirmariam acceditur, 
dicendo fidei alta voce, effigies sepedicte, fidelium commen- 
dacione peracta, solempniter iterum pulsata campana minore, cum officio 
funeris ecclesiam sunt portate. enim aliqui sibi lamentabiliter 
blandiendo, conscienciam suam palliare maliciis molirentur, intenciones 
suas fictione hujusmodi fidelium animas dirigendo, cum tam secu- 
lares quam regulares persone missas exequias sunt vocate, que pro 
eisdem, pro quibus sacri canones prohibent exorari, preces specialiter 
effundunt ante Deum, prefatis falsitatibus sacrilega scelera sunt adjecta 
nam effigiebus seu idolis antedictis, premissis missarum solempniis, 
humanitatis officia, turificaciones aspersiones aque benedicte, 
oraciones sub certis formis verborum, que cum veritate non possent nisi 
presenti funere applicari sepultura ecclesiastica, cum omnibus que 
fidelium reliquiis consueverunt exhiberi, solempniter sunt impensa. 

Item cum fratres sepissime carceri mancipentur, loca eis sub cloacis 
communibus preparantur, ubi fetidis fetibus aer inficitur singulis 
sensibus inferuntur singula nocumenta, que septure non debent propter 
sui turpitudinem quorum locorum vix ultima spacium lecti 
locum egestionis continet artitudo, valet aer recentior advenire. 
Ubi fratres immanibus ferramentis oppressi modis multiplicibus laces- 
siti, aut cito discedunt aut plerumque privantur valetudine pristina 
residuo vite sue. 

Item cum infirmus propter sanitatem recuperandam debeat locis 
aliis solaciis provideri, fratres tamen laudabiles moribus 
sciencia, qui aut debilitatem capitis aut temptaciones varias incurrerunt, 
duplicem debilitatis temptacionis cumulum locis jam vilibus 
mortiferis deputantur unde fit debilitas insaniam, desperacionem 
temptacio convertatur. 

Item cum infra sacros ordines constituti debeant preceptis canonicis 
canonicas horas dicere vel audire, fratribus tum inclusis carceribus nec 
libri nec alii, quibus possent devocionem consurgere seu 
consolacionem recipere, propter quod gerunt posterum, 
cum fuerint liberati, velud homines perditi aut immemores premii aut 
penarum. Faciunt quidem evidenciam custodie carceralis, quod 
fratres quidam tam loco pestifero quam onere manicarum compe- 
dum aliis malis multis sic impotentes reddebantur, quod juvare non 
poterant quin ratonibus roderentur, cum ferramentorum anulos 
obtegeret tumens caro, que absque abrasione cutis carnis dissolvi non 
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possent, sine alterius mitigacionis remedio, sola finem doloribus mors 
prestabat. plerisque est notorium famosum quod cum 
essent carcere jam mortis articulus imineret, vereque penitentes 
ecclesiastica peterent sacramenta, non poterant assequi votum suum, sed 
cum multociens petivissent, quociens petiverunt, tociens verberati 
fuissent, nec qhod optabant optinere valentes, verberum spiritum 
exalarunt. Alii vero, cum essent carcere cernerent sibi (mo)rtem 
superesse, sacramentum penitencie lacrimabiliter pluries petierunt, cujus 
cum eis copia non daretur, usi pro calamo stramine pro attramento 
sanguine proprio cum urina permixto, scripserunt potuerunt que suam 
conscienciam gravius remordebant. Nec hoc solum, sed cum inter tot 
laudabiles lacrimas signa penitencie expirassent, crudelitas misera 
mortuosseviebat carnibus depositis ferramentis, per pedes 
corpora carceribus intempeste noctis silencio sunt extracta projecta 
velud brutorum cadavera foveas preparatas, indigna pro dolor judicata 
omni ecclesiastica sepultura. Non tamen autem professis ordine set 
aliis scelus istud nam novicii quidam, qui audierant requirentes 
penitencie sacramentum frustratos desiderio tam salubri, seculum sunt 
reversi, periculum nimium asserentes tali ordine profiteri ubi peniten- 
tibus via vite seculares vero tanti facinoris conscios renun- 
ciarunt. 

Porro visitacionibus agatur correctionibus faciendis, planum 
est quod ordo juris subvertitur, nec sanctorum patrum servantur regule 
aut sacrorum canonum instituta. Fiunt namque inquisitores super 
ocultis criminibus absque denunciacione, proclamacione, aut infamia aliqua 
precedente, singulis imponitur sub precepto, adjectis muris 
confusione perpetua, quicquam celaverint infligendis quod aliquis 
aliquo sciverit aut seipso quod suam personam transierit quolibet 
modo, comittentibus (?) solum constet, aut per sacramen- 
torum confessionem fuerit precorectum, Inquirenti tanquam communi 
judici detegat cujus abusionis maximus persecutor publicusque 
defensor est frater Berengarius qui sibi regimen ordinis supradicti usur- 
pavit. (Verte.) 

(Of the first two lines the reverse the roll, only few words are 
legible.) etiam eodem quod omnis actus (?) qui commit- 
tenti mutuo potuerit propalari, precepti transgressor 
efficitur (sentenciam) excommunicacionis incurrit qui hee non dixerit 
(8rd line begins), valeat seipsis (?) nisi qui committenti mutuo 
potuerit propalari, omnino pere(ant) fratrum (?) corepcio modus ipsius 
ordo, quos ipsa veritas precipit inviolabiliter formam avtem 
inquisitionis ostensionis etiam precepti, non solum observat genere, 
sed detendit singulas personas quas unquam nulla sinistra suspicio 
maculavit. 

hee denique a(di)citur grande quod cum propositis pre- 
ceptis minus hujusmodi non sine precipientis cominantis peccato 
dampnabili gravi precipitio gregis sui, multi territi, secrete sibi 
partem privatam, asserit, aliis aut seipsis quequam 
finxissent que non fuerant, metuentes, omnia que retulerant, inscribere 
compellebat, quibus postea per eum productis palam, aut innocentes 
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penis publicis puniuntur, aut nocentes nullatenus actum infamacionis 
habentes notoriis penis patent, non obstante quod sibi sic referre volen- 
tibus partem publico firmiter promisisset, singulos absque 
fame suspendio servaturuin (fu)turum specialissimum defensorem. 
Itaque contra protestacionem quam pluries pluribus fecerat secretis 


creditis quibuscunque indicibus (judicibus ordinis perpetuo con- 


celandis, cum esset provincia Anglie recessurus, que sub sigillo secreto 
receperat, humanitatis fidei immemor, scriptis priori provinciali 
Anglie dereliquit, circum(stan)ciis omnibus expressis per ordinem que 
evidenciam factorum facere poterant undecumque. 

Insanie etiam sue sevissime non sufficit fratres opinionis laudabilis 
penis debitis criminosis publice condempnare, sed eos per suum com- 
missarium seu per suos commissarios preceptis, injunctionibus renovatis 
late excommunicacionis sententia, confessionem quam ipse asserit sibi 
factam, coram fratrum copiosa multitudine, irrecuperabile sue 
dispendium, renovare, et, sicud proditor pessimus non corector, sua ocul- 
tissima prodere pupplicare compellit; sicque proditos confessos 
mancipat custodie carcerali; vero illi fratres nullam sibi confessionem 
partem fecisse dicant nec aliquo deliquisse, eos nihilominus 
judicat carceri mancipandos quod tum (ju)dicium palliat sub alio colore 
verborum, imponens videlicet sub precepto quod sub secura (custodia) 
(p)recludantur pane aqua jejune(nt) septimanis quousque con- 
fessionem, quam predicitur asserit sibi factam, modo renovent prelibato 
unde verisimilibus timetur indiciis, quod timore penarum afflic- 
tionum metu multiplici ipsis seu aliis mentientur. Cum autem 
sicut predicitur oculta detegere satagat non affectu, quo fratres 
bone fame efficiuntur infames, graviora crimina notoria quibus 
infamia laborant, aut omnino dissimulat aut secundum qualitatem materie 
non procedit malis prestans delinquendi audaciam occasionem ruine 
seu scandali bonis viris. Habet insuper omnem fratrem 
fama suspicabilem publice pro convicto, partem super pacto (?) 
cosimili licet non eodem actu delatus duobus, non obstante 
quod hujusmodi delaciones minis penis sepedicitur nequiter sint 
extorte. suam etiam crudelitatem tam impiam valeat detegere 
ocultare, pacientes injuriam non possint requirere remedia oportuna, 
prioribus artatoribus incarceratorum custodibus imponitur sub pre- 
cepto, quod omnes singulos custodiant sicut volunt pro corporibus 
respondere, pro defectu custodie quemquam contingat evadere vel 
abesse, ipso facto priores custodes hujusmodi penam consimilem 
tenebuntur propter quod fratres artatos seu incarceratos exercentur 
tirannides etiam solito graviores. Item cum fratres injuriis lacessiti 
sacrosanctam sedem apostolicam duxerint provocandum 
seu etiam appellandum, provocaciones seu appellaciones hujusmodi que 
inter fratres fiunt, penitus supprimuntur, provocantes seu appellantes 
carceribus etiam coram secularibus provocaverint seu 
appellaverint. plura non habeo, sed sunt alia multa prenominatis 
deteriora. 


entry Archbishop Reynolds’s Register (fol. 1314) 
evidently refers the same events. The Black Friars were now 
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engaged their great controversy with the University Oxford, 
and the latter naturally did not scruple foster the rebellious 
spirit the ranks her adversaries. 


Cancellario Universitatis Oxon’ non deferat appellationibus frivolis 
apostatarum universitate. 


cetui magistrorum Universitatis Oxon’ salutem etc. 
Cum non sit maliciis hominum, qui non querunt nisi offendant, in- 
dulgendum, nec appellationibus frivolis, quibus jura non deferunt, 
judicibus deferendum; Nos, intelligentes quod quidam apostate (?) 
ordinem fratrum predicatorum propter justiciam ipsius ordinis, quam 
propter eorum perpetrata facinora formidarunt, per suas appellationes 
frivolas frustratorias reprobatas jure, suas malicias palliare nituntur, 
ipsum ordinem necnon prelatos dicti ordinis, quorum fama per universum 
orbem odorifera celebris extitit existit, per libellos famosos diffa- 
matorios diffamare conantur, Vestre devocionis puritatem requirimus 
hortamur, quatinus, hujusmodi apostate per vel per alios appella- 
tiones hujusmodi falsas frivolas Universitate vestra publicent notificent 
vel interponant novo, hujusmodi appellationibus, quas tanquam pro 
vitanda correctione interpositis (sic) jura prohibent interponi, nullatenus 
deferatis, nec hujusmodi libellis diffamatoriis fidem aliquam adhibere 
curetis, set fratres ipsius ordinis omnes actus scolasticos, quos 
jure consuetudine seu privilegio admittendi fuerint, hujusmodi appella- 
tionibus non obstantibus, admittatis. Datum apud Akum, Kal. Octobr. 


LOAN PHILIP AND MARY 


Tue original this document the possession Mr. Pritchard, 
Connaught Street, London. The dots denote that the right- 
hand side all the lines partially damaged torn off; but the 
sense nowhere injured. The Calendars State Papers constantly 
refer loans from Andrew Lixsalles Sixsalles Cal- 
endar for April and Thomas Flechammer. 


PHILIPP MARYE THE QUENE 


Philippus Maria dei gratia Rex Regina Anglie Francie Neapolis 
Hierusalem Hibernie, fidei defensores, principes 
archiduces Austrie, duces Mediolani, Burgundie Brabantie, comites 
Habspurgi, Flandrie, Tirolis, Omnibus quos presentes litere pervene- 
predilecti nobis Andreas Lixsalles Thomas Flechammer nostre 
dicte Regine instantiam, nobis rem gratam facerent, nobis dicte Regine 
.dederint, realiter cum effectu pro nobis dicta Regina, iuxta nostrum 
ordinem consignaverint tradiderint predilecto nostro servienti Thome 
agenti nostro pecuniis, iuxta permissionem serenissimi 
patris nostri, Cesaree maiestatis, Brabantia Flandria publicatam 
mense Julii, anno millesimo quingentesimo quadragesimo octavo summam 
Quadraginta millium centum quadraginta quinque florenorum Carolino- 


MS. Some word such infra wanted complete the sense, the 
substitution ordinis for ordinem. 
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rum, octo stiferorum, quolibet viginti stiferos monete 
Flandrie qua summa continentur ea, que dictis Andree Thome 
remuneracionem premium laborum suorum donavimus iuxta 
convencionem inter predictum agentem nostrum deputatum pre- 
dictos Andream Thomam hac parte factam tionem, traditio- 
nem convencionem nos dicta Regina ratas gratas habemus, eandem 
summam usum nostrum dicte Regine conversam esse, confitemur. 
Quam quidem summam quadraginta millium centum quadraginta quinque 
florenorum Carolinorum, octo stiferorum dicti valoris huiusmodi 
viginti stiferos monete predicte iuxta permissionem predictam Antverpie 
solvendam rependendam dictis Andree sive eorum heredibus pro- 
curatoribusve hoc potestatem habentibus vicesimo die 
Octobris, anno domini millesimo quingentesimo promisimus nos dicta 
Regina promittimus per presentes absque ullo eorum damno expensis 
aut interesse. pro maiori securitate dictorum Andree 
pro solucione dicte summe per Maiorem communitatem civitatis nostre 
London fieri, sigillo communi dicte civitatis sigillari, dictisque Andree 
Thome vel procuratoribus tradi dari fecimus. Virtute quarum 
literarum Maior communitas London, tanquam principales per nos 
mam tempore loco predictis, moneta predicta solvere tenebuntur, 
prout ipsi promiserunt facturos obligationibus personalibus 
realibus, renunciantibus tam juris quam facti suffragiis, adminiculis, 
exceptionibus, immunitatibus libertatibus privilegiis quomodolibet 
concessis concedendis, prout cum dictis Andrea Thoma, aut eorum 
factoribus convenient aut convenire poterunt. summe, 
die, termino loco, modis speciebus constitutis, satis superque esse 
non ignoremus, quia tamen dicti Andreas Thomas nobis dicte Regine 
sua parte meliori securitate literas nostri dicte Regine 
patentes pro solucione observacione premissorum eisdem concedere 
dignaremur Sciatis quod nos boni fidelis obsequii per prefatos 
Andream Lixsalles Thomam Flechammer, nobis dicte Regine tum 
alias, tum impresentiarum impensi, volentes quod eisdem bene 
fideliter, tempore modo loco antedictis bono aequo satisfiat, habita 
etiam hac parte matura deliberacione avisamento consensu 
privati consiliariorum promittendum duximus, 
quemadmodum per presentes promittimus pollicemur verbo regio 
pro nobis successoribus nostris prefate Regine millium centum 
quadraginta quinque florenorum Carolinorum, octo stiferorum valoris 
predicti, vel pro quolibet floreno viginti stiferos monete predicte 
moneta, loco, tempore, medo prenarratis dictis Andree Thome, seu 
eorum heredibus, factoribus, aut procuratoribus has nostras literas, una 
cum nostre London predicte secum afferentibus absque 
omni dolo dilatione quacunque solvi, integre rependi facere, absque 
eorum expensis vel interesse gratia, liberalitate presentium 
tenere concessimus dictis Andree Thome, eorum factoribus procura- 
toribus commeatum salvum conductum eundi dominia nostra tam 
tempore pacis quam cuiuscunque belli recuperandam solucionem predicti 
debiti, non pecunias eiusdem debiti extrahendasad statutis regni 
nostri editis vel edendis contrarium facientibus, quibus derogatum esse 
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decernimus per presentes. Volentes concedentes Thomas aut eorum 
heredes, factores, procuratores, aut alii inimicos nostros pecuniis vel 
aliter iuverint, vel imposterum iuvabunt, aut quidvis excommunica- 
tionis aut banni, aut rerum belli, confederacionum, privilegiorum, aut 
consuetudinum, differentiarumque vel questionum cum 
maiestate, vel imperio, vel cum aliqua alia persona, seu personis, vel alia 
quacunque causa, nihil penitus excluso, neque solutio predicti debiti 
Andree Thome, eorum heredibus, procuratoribus, sive factoribus 
denegabitur, neque ipsi propterea indignacionem nostram 
exceptionibus etiam quibuscunque non obstantibus. cuius rei testi- 
monium his literis nostris patentibus, manibus nostris propriis sign 
Dat. apud palatium nostrum Westminster septimo die mensis Aprilis 


anno domini millesimo quingentesimo quinquagesimo 

[At the back] pro maiori securitate retroscriptorum Andree Lixsalles 
Thome Flechammer, heredum eorum nos consiliarii privati 
Regie maiestatis retroscripte, quorum nomina hic inferius subscribuntur, 
nominibus nostris propriis privatis promittimus nos obligamus pro 
plena satisfaccione debiti retroscripti uti retroscriptum est absque aliqua 


exceptione. 
Ste WINTON CANCELL PETRE 


WINCHESTER JOHN GAGE 
Howarp Ric 

WILLM PAGET WHARTON 

Rost WALDEGRAVE 


CHARLES AND THE BATTLE WORCESTER. 


Amonest mass unpublished documents the Commonwealth 
period Public Record Office, two original declarations 
Charles have lately been found. 

peculiar interest attaches them from the fact their 
having been issued few days before the battle Worcester 
1651, whilst Charles still entertained some immediate hope 
gaining the kingship England. Their wording also worthy 
notice, showing the tone which Charles addressed his subjects 
concerning the commonwealth government, and the government 
himself meant establish whilst the dictates policy and 
the influence the covenanting party are very conspicuous. 

Charles entered England full hope. had doubt that 
not only all the royalists, but also large numbers people all 
grades opinion who were suffering under the parliamentary yoke 
would flock his standard. expected victualled all along 
his route, received the towns, and increase force and 
popularity marched southward. But these hopes were not 
destined fulfilled. must remembered that his army was 
almost entirely composed Scotchmen, who would naturally have 
some objection leaving their country behind, and that the more 
rigorous the presbyterians were, conscientious grounds, op- 
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posed the acquisition England force arms. From these 
causes, and from the coldness their reception over the border, 
something like one third the army melted away the course 
few days and returned Scotland. The northern towns closed 
their gates against Charles, and the militia were very active pre- 
venting the assembling the royalists, seizing the arms all 
suspected persons, and all ways hindering recruits from joining 
the king. The earl Derby, staunch royalist, came over from 
the Isle Man once and raised considerable force Lan- 
cashire. But before could rejoin the king, was defeated and 
his forces cut pieces Colonel Selburne. This defeat was fur- 
ther discouragement Charles and his army, who last, with 
flagging spirits and diminished numbers, marched into Worcester 
city Aug. Charles was respectfully received the magistrates 
that city and proclaimed king. The army was wearied with 
marching, and greatly need rest. was therefore determined 
not press further, but endeavour bring recruits from 
Wales and the neighbouring counties, whilst the main body the 
forces was enjoying few days well-earned repose. 

Two days after his entry into Worcester Charles issued the 
first proclamation, given below; and was followed Aug. 
the second. may conjectured from the difference 
tone between the first and the second proclamation, that the 
spirits the royalist party continued fall the days went 
on, and that the order for all persons between sixteen and sixty 
assemble arms for Charles Aug. met with very little 
response. 

The second declaration was presumably written after what must 
have been but melancholy rendezvous the Pitchcroft meadow 
outside Worcester. Charles longer attempts carry off matters 
with high hand, but assumes tone conciliation, makes pro- 
mises, and endeavours smooth away such difficulties may 
arise the minds his subjects.’ 


Everett GREEN. 


Whereas the Trayterous plotts Conspiracyes many Rebellious 
people this kingdome assuming themselves the name power 
the fundamentall free and knowne lawes this kingdome have not 
onely bin endeavoured utterly subverted And end re- 
bellious psons under their deceitfull device and p*tence liberty 
freedome tiranny comitted have seduced and drawne into their con- 
spiracy many other people subjects this kingdome and raised forces 
effect same wherby they not onely comitted the most horrid Act 
murder upon our late deare royall father their undoubted lawfull head 
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but also doe yett still psist the same wicked plotts rebellion against 
our crowne dignity And utterly extirpate all royall this 
genale vassalage servitude all the true loyall subjects this naton 
under the tyrannicall yoke the rebellious people calling themselves 
Part And rebllious Army raysed continued their 
together, who have purpose entered into our realme Scotland And 
done much hurt spoyle our subjects people whereof 
hath pleased god revengfull eie looke upon their rebellion And 
give assurance his mercy p’vidence over severall late suc- 
cesses agt them pass Warrington heare both re- 
spectively they endeavoured keepe against but have bin defeated 
same yet nevertheless they continue the same their rebellion are 
come back hinder our our throne this king- 
dome And doe dayly raise what forces they can destroy our royall 
pson And just lawes and fredomes all our true loyall subjects this 
realme England for p*vention whereof And free all our true hearted 
and well affected subjects and our from misery 
slavery bondage under such tyrants rebels who have truly manifested 
their wicked intentions their hard pressures our loveing subjects 
many yeares continuance hitherto, These are therefore charge command 
you forthw upon sight hereof petty division 
give summons warneing well the churches otherwise 
all every p’son p’sons betweene the age yeares make 
their general rendezvouzesand meeting great meadow called 
near the City all their horses fitt for service best 
weapons Armes they have can procure upon Tuesday next being 
where wee shallbee p*sent give such order directéns 
shall find requisite touching disposeing such them shall 
think fitt for defence our pson all other our subjects County 
the liberty and freedome true and loyall subjects same 
tyranny all rebellious oppressors And you cause Conbles 
sett forth keep strict watch ward places within division for 
apprehending all evill affected psons his his this 
naton And you cause diligent search made all suspected places 
for Armes all ill affected psons his And same seize And 
bring his Magazeene whereof you all other persons herein 
concerned are not fail you they tender safety selves 
weale publique this kingdome And this their extreamest 
requiring this bee read tomorrow all Churches Chappells 
where can come. Given the this instant 1651. 


received but this day one clocke And you are diligently pforme 
the contents thereof giving sumons all such psons above specifyed 
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keeping watch ward searching for Armes aforesaid And 
pformance any other thing belonging office order men- 
tioned. 


Passed Dec. 1653. 


CHARLES 


His declaration all his loving subjects his kingdome 
England dominion Wales. 

Wee shall not ripp upp the causes the unhappie differences betwixt 
our Royall father the two houses Parliament, shall bee our 
studie That they may bee for ever buried and That our subjects Eng- 
land dominions Wales, may returne their obedience they owe 
their lawful king, and the ancient happie government the 
kingdome kinge Lords Commons, wherein they their ancestors 
have lived, soe longe, soe happilie, without the effusion more blood 
with these thoughts wee are nowe returning into our kingdome Eng- 
land with Armie (by the blessinge God) able protect our Loyall 
subjects whoe shall joyne with assist doeing justice upon the 
murtherers our Royall father, and defend from the violence 
such will continue the expultén from our full Rights the subver- 
sion the lawfull government the kingdome, the oppression 
our good subjects England armes exorbitant And 
before wee enter the kingdome wee thought fitt this short declaration 
lett our good subjects there knowe, that our desires are not more 
restored unto our own Rights then procure maintaine them their 
freedome, And wee have given full entire satisfaction our sub- 
jects Scotland both what may concerne religion, their lawes and 
liberties which (god willing) wee shall inviolably preserve them, soe 
shall our studie would bee our greatest joy that wee might attaine 
the same happines England, And because wee doe thinke ourselves 
bound dutie, looke more the glorie God then our owne interest, 
Wee doe the first place declare That wee shall faithfully our station 
calling are bound the covenant endeavour settle Religion, 
doctrine worship discipline government according the word 
god the example the best reformed Churches. 

shall also endeavour that may restored their free- 
dome priveleges, whose advise wee doe declare our are 
toe governe settle all differences distempers, That our people may 
enjoy theire liberties properties, free from armes, quartering illegall 
impositions These being our cleare intentions resolutions wee doe 
expect invite all our good subjects England dominion Wales 
concurr with assist according their dutie allegiance, And 
such are armes either Scotland England under Oliver Croome- 
well presentlie after knowledge hereof, lay them downe, come 
joyne with our Armie, where they shall receive protection 
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full assurance satisfaction their arreres, And evidence how farr 
are from revenge continueing the unhappie differences betwixt [us 
our subjects, doe declare engage ourselves, give our consent 
full act oblivion Indemnitie, for the securitie all our subjects 
England dominion Wales, their persons freedomes estates, 
for all things done them relating these warrs, These eleven yeares 
past, and that they shall never bee called question for any 
them provided that Immediatelie after knowledge this our gratious 
offer they desist from assistinge the usurped authoritie 
the pretended Common Wealth England returne their obedience 
exceptinge onlie from this our gratious offer, Oliver Croomewell, 
Henry Ireton, John Bradshawe, John Cooke their pretended Solicitor and 
all others whoe did actually sitt vote the murther our Royall 
farther, And seeinge this wee have made use the affection 
assistance our loyal subjects our kingdome Scotland, who cannot 
possibly maintain theire whole armie England, wee require some 
qualitie authoritie each countie where shall march, come 
us, that necessarie provision may regularlie brought into the Armie, 
And wee doe declare that the Counties from whom they shall come shall 
receive other prejudice, except such shall oppose drive away 
their cattle provision from us. 

And because shall our main endeavour that our subjects Eng- 
land dominion Wales may safe their persones free their 
goods little burthened may bee, And wee are resolved per- 
mitt plunderinge rapine, takinge any man’s person, whoe not 
actual opposition which wee shall with all severitie punish, our 
armie shall bee found bee burthensome some places persons more 
than others shall our endeavour That soone possible they 
may receive proportionable satisfaction the burthen bee made equall. 

And lastlie doe declare the service being done the Scottish Armie 
shall rétire That soe all armies may disbanded lasting peace settled 
with religion righteousness Given our Court Worcester this 
six twentieth daye Augt the third yeare our reigne. 

Jan. 1651-2. 


This declaration shewed John Hortman, Giles Trimnell, James 
Simmons proved before us. 


Moore. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN ‘THE COMPLEAT STATESMAN’! AND 
REDIVIVUS.’ 


two pamphlets have generally been regarded separate 
contributions the controversial literature the period the 
Exclusion Bill. Wood the treats them 


The Compleat Statesman Demonstrated the Life, Actions, and Politicks that 
great Minister State, Anthony, Earl Shaftesbury. London: 1683. 

Rawleigh the Life and Death the Right Anthony, 
Late Earl Philanax Misopappas. London: 1683. 

the time his death thereabout was published The Compleat Statesman 
demonstrated And after his death was published (besides some 
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the same paragraph, but evidently thinks them independent 
publications, and this followed both Lowndes, 
and Christie, Shaftesbury’s 

detailed comparison the two pamphlets, however, shows 
that the relation between them remarkably intimate. Rawleigh 
Redivivus’ opens with account Shaftesbury’s boyhood and 
earlier years, before 1656, which does not appear The Compleat 
Statesman.’ This occupies about twenty pages. The ninety pages 
that follow, amounting about half the volume, are all intents 
and purposes revised and enlarged copy the greater part 
‘The Compleat Statesman.’ some places the text followed 
almost verbatim other places undergoes number appa- 
rently aimless verbal others, again, rewritten, 
and expanded large additions fresh matter, but even these 
last cases the connexion between the two pamphlets always be- 
trayed the order ideas and the recurrence particular 
phrases. From the date the popish plot the parallelisms cease, 
and the accounts the two publications are quite independent. 

clear from internal evidence well from the statement 
referred above, that ‘The Compleat States- 
man’ was written before, and Rawleigh Redivivus’ after, Shaftes- 
bury’s death. may suggested that the former was published 
controversial pamphlet the great party war, and was then 
worked into biography Shaftesbury’s friends after his death. 
any case mistake regard them entirely separate 
publications with independent origin. 

Besides the numerous cases which Rawleigh Redivivus’ 
quotes the same documents and speeches The Compleat States- 
the following parallel passages occur 


Compleat Statesman,’ pp. Rawleigh Redivivus,’ pp. 23-25 


” ” ” 37-39 ” ” ” 81-83 
” ” ” 39-40 ” ” ” 95-98 


Compare also ‘Compleat Statesman,’ pp. 14-22, with Rawleigh 


Memoirs his life, which made against him), under the name Misopappus, 
book entitled Rawleigh Redivivus Lond. 1683. oct. with his picture before 
it. divided into two parts, and dedicated the Protesting Lords, but partially 
written, and containeth many Athenae Oxonienses, ii. 727. 

Manual, art. Shaftesbury.’ Lowndes, following Wood, enters 
the date The Compleat Statesman 1682 instead 1683, and adds note say 
that the authorship the pamphlet attributed John Dunton. The copy the 
Cambridge University Library annotated unknown hand and ascribed 
Martin.’ 

Shaftesbury Papers, pp. 
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Redivivus,’ pp. 25-82, where the latter follows the former word for 
word, though possibly quoting from some common source. 

The aimlessness some the alterations may illustrated 
printing extract from the two pamphlets parallel columns. 


The Compleat Statesman, pp. 56-7. 


One Blany was then called into 
the House, who had delivered 
paper the Lord Treasurer Danby, 
pretending give relation 
some words spoken the 
Shaftesbury the Court Kings- 
Bench, the time when moved 
for his Habeas Corpus but though 
this whole Transaction were 
longer since, than the last Trinity 
Term, yet the said Mr. Blany could 
not affirm that what was written 
the said paper, was part 
whole really spoken the Earl 
Shaftesbury; that the Lord 
Treasurer being able make 
nothing Mr. paper, 
(which was hard case) the House 
Lords proceeded Resolution 
what form the Earl Shaftes- 
bury should make his submission 
and acknowledgement, which being 
drawn words importing much 
the same with what the Earl had 
before which being read 
him the Lord Chancellor, 
the Earl Shaftesbury repeated 
the same the Bar the House, 
and then his Lordship withdrew. 


Rawleigh Redivivus, 110. 


Then was one Blany into 
the House, who had delivered 
Paper the Lord Treasurer, pre- 
tending give account some 
words spoken his Lordship 
the Court Kings-Bench, when 
moved bailed there. But 
though this whole Transaction was 
longer than since last Hillary 
Term, yet Blany could not affirm 
that what was written the said 
Paper was really spoken his 
Lordship that the Treasurer 
not being able make any thing 
Blany’s Story, (which was 
hard case, that much pains 
should taken little pur- 
pose), the House Lords pro- 
ceeded Resolution what form 
his Lordship should make his sub- 
mission andacknowledgment; which 
being drawn up, imported much the 
same with which 
declared which being read him 
the Lord Chancellor, his Lord- 
ship repeated the same the Bar 
and then withdrew. 


TANNER. 


LETTER JOHN SHARP, ARCHBISHOP YORK. 


original the following letter from John Sharp, archbishop 
York, William Lloyd, bishop Worcester, the possession 
Granville Lloyd Baker, esq., Hardwicke Court, Gloucester- 
shire, whose grandfather married the heiress the Sharps, and his 
greatgrandfather the heiress the Lloyds. The letter was among 
the papers. Lloyd, who, bishop St. Asaph, was one the seven 
bishops sent the Tower King James was almoner 
King William ITI, would naturally have much correspondence 
this character with Archbishop Sharp, who was almoner Queen 
Anne. With reference the queen touching for the evil, may 
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noted that the prayer-books published Queen reign have 
regular form service for this ceremony. The lord almoner’s 
references professorships Oxford and Cambridge are 
interesting. Bishop Lloyd’s son was presently made chancellor 
Worcester. 


John Sharp, AB? York, LLoyd, Worcester. 


have had the favor letters from you, each 
would say something, much the great disquietude and Hurry 
in, will permit me. But the first place give leave tell you, that 
hope you are under mistake, you think that you are under her Majesty’s 
displeasure, that credit gone with her. protest you could 
never find any such thing any discourse ever had with her con- 
cerning you (and have had occasion speak you several times). 
But she seems the contrary have kindness and respect for you. 
moved her but Monday last give son Worcester 
either when should fall, removing Bable Windsor. She 
looked upon the motion very reasonable, but thought could not 
done presently, reason there are many old chaplains will 
expected should (some them least) provided for the first place. 
But hope God, God grant her Majesty life, will done, accord- 
ing the late King’s Promise, acquainted her Majesty with. 

There was not one those things you left charge with me, 
Her Majesty, that was forgotten What success 
sollicitations had, you shall now have account of. Those persons 
that you desired might entered into the List the Queen’s Pensioners 
Nicholas (an officer the place such were dead), 
Canaris’s Daughter, Madam Chesné and her Sister, and Monsieur 
Pierre) were all rejected. indeed all Pensions this nature, far 
can find, are discouraged Treasurer, till the Queen have more 
money. And thought hard that any French Refugees should put 
for new Allowances hear the Queen continuing the 15,000" an. that 
was granted them William. 

for those that had pensions before, and Lord? desired might 
continued, their case stands thus. Yeates Pension settled, and 
the for the education students Arabic learning. 

now put Nicholas his List, and made payable 
Almoner, shall leave such deputation the Master Paul’s 
School, the Oxford formerly gave. Bernard Yates and his niece 
Pelgins are likewise continued, but how much taken off know not 
Gaffarelli’s Pension likewise and Madame Bastiquenarr’s are continued. 
The Marquess Neufille’s Pension was paid out Lord Ranelagh’s 
Office, struck off, the Fund being ceased. Croban’s Pension also 
cancelled. Hartman’s son’s Pension, you desired but for one 
year more, ordered paid out the Almoner’s Quarterly Allow- 

These think are all the particulars your Lord? left memo- 
randums with me, laid before the Queen. had put them all into 
writing, and the Queen’s Order lodged them with Lord Treasurer, 
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before whom read them first the Queen, and have given you the 
answer that had afterwards each them. 

have forgot Captain Baskervill whom the Queen remembered, and 
will ready put him into Poor Knight Windsor’s place, when any 
falls void, provided that Application then made her. 

forgot likewise Turk, whom the Queen according your desire 
sent and was paid her Boaz the Jew. 

Now, Lord, first letter, after have given you hearty 
thanks for the kindness therein expressed come the business 
you mention it, that capable serving you in. 

War, will leave memorandum the Sub Almoner that 
for Occasionall Charity. beg leave acquaint you that 
ordered grant such sort Pensions, till the number the 
Pensioners the list death otherwise reduced such propor- 
tion, that the per continued for that purpose, may 
sufficient satisfy them all. 

for own concern discharged from all demands from 
Montgomery, the Welsh Rectorys, not only sent 
Dering, Chaplain, Hornby take care that business, 
but also spoke him myself the last Sunday about it, and has pro- 
mised that will take care you shall discharged. 

for Peter represented his case Lord Treasurer some 
time ago. His answer was that should writing way 
Petition. Since Evans came town have got the Petition, 
was formerly presented the Lords the Treasury. 

find upon looking upon it, that was presented this Lord 
Treasurer, and him referred the the Customs tho nothing has 
been done This Petition mean send to-morrow Taylor 
wth recommendation Lord Treasurer, His Lord? being now 
Newmarket. 

speaking Charles Bernard for Ticket for Santley’s 
Sister touched for the evil, Lord? was here you would certainly 
convinced that purpose. The Queen has hitherto touched 
but time, and there are now London several thousands 
people, some them ready perish, come out the country waiting for 
Her Healing. Bernard will give Tickets till most these people 
served. The Queen (for spoke her today about it) will has 
strength (for she has lately had the gout both her hands) increase 
her number, and from will hope come touch 300 time. 
And therefore hope little time there will opportunity getting 
Bernard serve your Friend. 

have now spoke all the particulars first letter. Yo" Lord?s 
wholly about Mill and Bull. And them both Right 
read letter verbatim (except the Introduction concerned myself) 

Her Majesty this morning. She well knew Mill, whom have 
often spoke her, and not doubt but she will, when she can, re- 
member him [and the Deanery Gloucester should Fall, thing 
that would suit his and has told would 
pleased with, dare venture say would put into it]. But 
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Bull she had never heard before. Upon that paraphrased upon yor 
letter, and told her great many things, that brevity 
obliged you not mention. particularly the Thanks that were given 
him the Meaux the name the General Assembly the 
Clergy France, for his Books defence the Catholic Faith against 
the Socinians. 

likewise told her Majesty the ill usage had met with from some 
partymen Glocestershire being turned out the 
the Peace for other reason that could hear but his zeal pro- 
secuting men according the Statutes. have left such 
Impressions upon her Majesty concerning him that she will very 
ready shew him any mark her Favor that she can. for the 
and last letter received this afternoon, will tell you sense 
plainly. believe perfectly waste trouble the Queen about the 
disposall that. For sure she will nothing that affair with- 
out the advice her Cabinet Counsell. And likewise pretty sure 
that they will never advise her put new Bishop, till the case 
the Archbishops power deprive Suffragan Bishop heard and agreed 
the House Lords. And not doubt but shall have this 
matter before Parliament within Session Two. 

for Makenzy, remember Lord? told the story him 
you now write it, but you left him writing. And 
you had, believe would have been purpose the getting him 
any Pension. But will leave note the sub Almoner kind 

for the last thing last letter about the Arabick 
Charity, have allready told you that the settled 
Lord Treasurer, but how that disposed not know. Why 
may not sufficient for the Professor Oxford and 
the same learning the University Cambridge, shall 
allowed his Teacher. This Canterbury’s proposall, 
would have yo" sense of. 

And now Lord have endeavoured answer your letters, But 
would not have answered them such rambling rate have done, 
had not had great opinion yo" and Goodness correct 
myself for saying Opinion, meant Assurance) passing Faults, 
Skill and Ability discovering them when you think fit. 

But when have made these humble Addresses Lord? for 
mercy, may not allowed give little Advice too? Lord? 
has settled Oxford for the perfecting these great designs 
you have long time had Thoughts and God Almighty has 
peculiarly fitted you for. For God’s sake lose time but mind yor 
Business. All Bishops that Town dined yesterday Lord 
and Respect talked Oxford Retirement, and some thought 
would good effect the Publick, and some thought that 
you would starting new game and amuse yo'self and nothing. 
proposall was that every one there present should write letter 
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Lord? containing more than these two words Hoc Age, with our 
names subscribed. 

would quicken you the pursuance great design, dare say there 
none all nor none that has any knowledge Lord? any 
concern for Religion Learning but will readily join such Petition 
you. 

doubt not but you will forgive all the Faults this letter, you can 
read it. heartily Love and Honor you. And pray God preserve 
life, for the Good his Church, and the Improvement good Learn- 
ing among us. and Wife beg Service Lady. begin 
Journey Yorkshire, the next day beg prayers 
for us, and Lord 

Yor most affectionate Brother and Servant, 


Mar 31, 1703. 


beg Lord? when ever you will the Honor write 
give some Account Josiah Peters, and whether fit 


object the Queen’s Charity, way Pension when there room 
for 


Copied Lloyd Baker, Aug. 1888 from the letter his possession 
Hardwicke Court, Gloucester. 
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Reviews Books 


History Phoenicia. M.A., Camden Professor 


Ancient History the University Oxford. (London: Longmans, 
Green, Co. 1889.) 


veteran Oxford professor, whose works have done much open 
the ancient history the East English readers, may congratulated 
his choice subject for what (as tells us) probably his last 
historical work. Nearly half century has elapsed since the publication 
Kenrick’s well-known book Phoenicia, and, after all that has been 
accomplished the interval and epigraphical research, 
new English history the great commercial race antiquity cannot 
fail acceptable wide circle. Canon Rawlinson knows how 
make readable book, and has not succeeded imparting much 
human interest the meagre details the political history Tyre, 
Sidon, and their sister cities, makes for this devoting large 
part his volume the more attractive topics commerce 
and colonies, arts and manufactures, and illustrating his text with 
number excellent woodcuts, derived great part from the splendid 
work Perrot and Chipiez, which give much more lively picture 
Canaanite civilisation than any verbal description could convey. The 
book will certainly found useful many readers, and may confi- 
dently hoped that will attain popularity not inferior that which 
enjoyed the author’s earlier histories. 

the same time right say that the volume will not 
thoroughly satisfactory professed students ancient history, who 
may reasonably complain that Canon Rawlinson eclectic rather than 
critical, and that fails them the very part his task where they 
most need help, the things where the classical scholar has 
depend the orientalist. call the book mere compilation would 
not fair, for the translator Herodotus well read the Greek and 
Latin sources. But many important matters content re- 
produce what has been said modern writers without going back the 
original authorities and forming independent judgment. And the 
moderns whom relies are not all equally safe guides. 
logical matters one will not generally far wrong following Renan 
Perrot and Chipiez; but the writings Cesnola ought not used 
without strict criticism. too hardly legitimate cite Deutsch 
authority the ethnical and linguistic characteristics the Semites, 
draw largely Déllinger for the description Phoenician religion. 
the other hand remarkable that neither Bochart nor Selden 
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appears the list authors cited for neither the Chanaan the one, 
nor the diis Syris’ the other can safely neglected any student 
this field. Again, the masterly essay Gutschmid the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica’ indeed more than once referred to, and has evidently 
been considerable service the author; but the references, far 
have observed, betray consciousness the authorship. The name 
the most learned historian antiquity our generation absent 
from the copious index, and misspelt ‘Gutschmidt’ 505. 
may presumed that Canon Rawlinson had been more familiar with 
Gutschmid’s name and authority would not have passed over 
silence the ingenious and most plausible restoration the early chrono- 
logy Tyre given the Encyclopaedia.’ 

dealing with inscriptions and coins, and indeed all matters 
that call for Semitic scholarship, Canon Rawlinson seen little 
advantage. Thus, speaking the Phoenician monuments Athens 
and the Piraeus, cites the stones published the Paris Corpus, but 
does not refer the important inscription which was published last year 
the Revue Archéologique and has since been discussed several 
scholars. 114 still takes Mahanath, the camp,’ the name 
the Phoenician settlement Panormus, view which has long been 
given up, and does not notice the more probable, though means 
certain, conjecture that the Punic name that city was Sis. offering 
his readers some specimens the epigraphic literature the Phoeni- 
cians, follows Gesenius rendering that certainly erroneous, 
while another inscription, the same page (400), where his authority 
the Corpus, the very same phrase correctly rendered. is, indeed, 
painfully obvious that Canon Rawlinson has little Hebrew, and sound 
acquaintance with the dialectical differences between the language the 
Phoenicians and that the Jews, and would have been well for his 
readers the pages devoted account the Phoenician speech, and 
especially the list vocables pp. sqq., had been altogether omitted. 
The plate exhibiting the Phoenician alphabet also very unsatisfactory, 
which the less excusable since the excellent tables Euting are easy 
access. 

Next the section the Phoenician language and literature, that 
the religion seems the least satisfactory part the book, 
but this complicated topic impossible say anything useful 
short review. will only remark that fundamental confusion intro- 
duced when the author treats Baal and Baalath (which were primarily 
titles, applicable the god goddess town, whatever the proper 
name the deity might be) divine names, indicating distinct deities 
from El, Astarte, and forth; and further that when one has learned 
how read Philo Byblius, with proper allowance for his euhemerism, 
much more can made his mythology than our author disposed 
admit. reading through the book have marked number other 
points that invite adverse criticism; and the whole one forced 
conclude that really satisfactory account the Phoenicians, which 
everything that interest for students classical and general history 
brought out clearly and put its true light, has still written. 
the meantime Canon Rawlinson’s book will very serviceable 
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the general reader who desires something more full and more recent than 
the admirable sketch Grote’s History Greece;’ but the student 
must use with the greatest caution. Indeed, those who are not them- 
selves orientalists will probably well continue take Grote and 
Gutschmid their chief guides, referring also Renan’s Phénicie’ 
and Perrot and Chipiez matters archeological. Movers little 
use those who cannot control his often arbitrary combinations. 

There one little matter, which attention has been directed 
zoologist, which ought perhaps noted, lies out the way 
historical students. The lapillus, which 246 spoken 
used for the production the famous purple dye, is, assured, 
never found the Mediterranean. 


Sagas. Vol. Orkneyinga Saga Vol. Hakonar Saga. 
Edited Vierusson. (London: Published under the 
direction the Master the Rolls. 1887.) 


two volumes consist the Orkneyinga Saga supplemented two 
sagas Magnus the Good, namely shorter saga taken from vellum 
the fourteenth century, and longer and probably later saga which 
now only exists paper copy quite modern date. There also 
Latin Legenda Sancto Magno and part the office St. Magnus, both 
taken from manuscripts the Library. the so-called 
Orkneyinga Saga contains likewise short life Magnus, Magnis 
Jarls,’ and (Miracle-Book) the saint, have thus 
this volume three lives Magnus, all doubt either enlargements 
abridgments the same original. claims reckoned 
saint were probably but slight. was saint the sense which our 
Edward the Martyr was one. And there nothing surprising the fact 
that bishop William first refused recognise these claims. But 
probably the Orkneys felt was time that they should have native saint. 
The cult St. Olaf had spread everywhere—to London among other 
places, know. The setting St. Magnus the part the 
Orkneymen was another conscious unconscious declaration inde- 
pendence little dependence possible upon the sovereign king- 
dom. Besides these sagas, which may said collectively form one 
Orkney saga, vol. contains appendix (1) the extracts from the 
Book’ connected with the Orkneys (2) the portion the 
which gives the account the battle Clontarf and Earl Sigurd’s share 
therein (8) Hemings pattr,’ curious mixture mythology and history 
which begins with Heming’s Tell shot’ nut from the head his 
brother Bjérn, and includes accounts both Stamford Bridge and 
Hastings and (4) short saga, saga Edward the Confessor. 

The second volume contains the Hakonar saga, better text than 
the received edition the and short saga 
Magnus Legbetr. And the appendix this volume contains four- 
teenth-century life Dunstan and selection later Icelandic annals 
chiefly the fifteenth century. confess not see why the whole 
the Hakonar saga printed here, nor quite understand the 
object placing part the material each volume the body the 
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work and part appendices. For the history Norway doubt the 
saga Hakon, Hakon’s son, great interest. His long reign super- 
vened upon period something like anarchy, and gave the country 
new lease life. achieved the union Iceland with Norway, and 
prepared the way for the reforms Magnus, Hakon’s son. But the earlier 
part it—say the first 160 chapters any rate—is absolutely uncon- 
nected with British history. During the earlier years his reign Hakon 
was wholly occupied trying keep his head above the troubled surface 
Norwegian politics, the state civil war (for was less) brought 
about the struggles the Berkibeinar, the Baglar, the Slittungs, Rib- 
bungs, and the rest. only the final chapters containing the account 
the battle Largs which touch all closely upon the history our 
islands. would, perhaps, have been enough the case saga 
this sort edit only those portions which are likely use 
English historical students, following the precedent all the other great 
collections scriptores—Pertz’s Bouquet’s Duchesne’s. Then 
the space thus saved might have had passages from other the kings’ 
sagas, for example the famous account Stamford Bridge Harald 
Sigurdson’s saga. The account fabulous doubt—the best part it. 
which seems demand that Snorri’s story should stand beside it. 

need not said that the sagas collected these two volumes 
the Orkney saga that which has the nearest interest for the British 
historian. for the general history the north will most 
minds much the most attractive. It, the earlier chapters more espe- 
cially, belongs the heroic age Scandinavian history, the border land 
between myth and history, the close the first Viking period, the time 
when the Edda songs were being composed, and when the material the 
Icelandic saga was being created and collected. And our view since 
Dr. Vigfusson first promulgated his theory the origins Icelandic 
literature—first the preface the Saga,’ afterwards more 
fully the preface the Corpus Poeticum ’—the history the Norse 
occupation the western isles has acquired still greater interest. 
the expression western isles’ include the Orkneys and Shetlands along 
with the Hebrides, Man, and Ireland; all alike are western isles 
Norway was all these alike that the invaders came contact 
with the remains that Celtic civilisation which had originally rayed out 
eastwards from Ireland, with the descendants those bards Erin’ 
who counted their ranks Columba himself and whose verses inspired 
the saint with the most charming his own poems. According Dr. 
Vigfusson, was out the contact the Norsemen with the remains 
this Irish culture bygone age, the the strong 
somewhat prosaic Teutonic imagination with the finer and more artistic 
spirit’ the Celts that Icelandic literature took its rise, not the Edda 
poetry only, but also the prose the sagas. 

The Orkney earldom, which was virtually independent kingdom, 
may taken sample the many Norse states which during the first 
Viking age were formed the British islands (Northumbria, the Hebrides, 
Man, Dublin, midway between the parent Scandinavian kingdoms 
and the new settlements Iceland and Greenland. The earlier years 
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the eleventh century constituted the most flourishing age these 
Scandinavian kingdoms. They were all closely connected one with 
another. Ethnologically their inhabitants were almost identical, and 
the leading families all were nearly allied marriage. Consider 
the connexions and descendants Olaf the White Dublin for instance 
—how through his wife was connected with the Hebrides, through his 
son with Caithness, through his granddaughters with leading families 
the Orkneys, Faroes, and Iceland. These granddaughters Olaf and Aud 
the Wise, Aud planted, general might establish posts observation, 
her way from Scotland Iceland whither she came the pioneer 
Norse settlement. This only one familiar instance out many the 
ramifications relationship among the governing families northmen 
these days. Nothing more interesting this respect, though 
must confessed likewise that nothing more puzzling, than study 
the genealogical trees this period. such Dr. Vigfusson has furnished 
with excellent series the head his first volume. 

And the association and intercourse life which these family con- 
nexions suggest see constantly realised history, for example, 
take instance from the sagas are reviewing, the history the 
greatest the Orkney earls, earl Thorfinn. note first that 
half Celt, being the grandson the female side the king Celtic 
Scotland, and his appearance and his character too perhaps witness 
this hybrid descent. was large and strongly built, ugly look at, 
with black hair, keen-eyed and big-nosed and swarthy, great hero, 
covetous both money and His wife was the daughter 
Norwegian earl. himself was constant relationship, friendly 
hostile, with the Hebrides, Man, and Ireland. The Hebrides seems 
have conquered, and possibly settlement Ireland likewise. His 
mainland kingdom extended far soutward the Moray Firth, and 
are told that was one time—precisely when not very easy 
determine—captain the English king’s thingmen house-carls. 

Nor less wide were the connexions Thorfinn’s kinsman, and ulti- 
mately his rival, Earl Régnvald. had been sent early life 
hostage King Olaf Haraldson (St. Olaf), and was brought his 
court. was present the battle Stiklestad which St. 
Olaf lost his life, and escaped thence with Harald (Hardradi) 
into Sweden. Thence the two companions arms travelled the 
Swedish kingdom Russia (Gardariki), and took high service under 
Jaresleif, the king that Scandinavian state. Régnvald stayed there 
commander the landvérn (Landwehr), passing his winters Helmgard 
(Novgorod). Harald, know, fared farther still, and became the 
commander the Byzantine Veringians, and had (or did not have) all 
the adventures related the saga Harald Sigurd’s son. 

Could anything better than these two fragments biography from 
the Orkney Saga bring before our minds the great brotherhood Scan- 
dinavian nations which stretched from Novgorod Ladoga, through the 
Scandinavian lands our day great two great arcs, first the 
western conquests the northmen, through Northumbria, the Orkneys, 
the Hebrides Ireland, and again across the Scandinavian colonies 
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(not conquests), the Faroes, Iceland, Greenland, and America? this 
great system the Orkney earldom might reckoned sort ganglion 
one all these countries with which her inhabitants did not some- 
times come contact. Dr. Vigfusson says 
Saga,’ preface), frequently passed their winters the Orkneys. 

see reading the history these days that not Scotland and 
Ireland only, but England herself, since the planting the Danelaga, 
three parts belonged this great system states. She did wholly 
for while during the reign Cnut, and she continued more 
than half after the restoration the line Ecgberht. The relation- 
ships Godwine’s sons with the north show how she continued 
this till the conquest. Unfortunately the connexion between all these 
different kingdoms was one two kinds. There were numerous alliances 
marriage—a perfect ramification relationship, have seen, 
among the rulers the different Scandinavian states; and likely enough 
these are only typical similar relationships lower ranks life. But 
these, again, gave rise blood feuds; and among the greater men the 
impulses private revenge were stimulated the love conquest. 
This ceaseless intestine conflict broke the power the Scandinavian 
peoples, who, united, might have been strong enough conquer the 
world. The battle Stamford Bridge only typical its effects 
hundred other battles during the tenth and eleventh centuries, which 
the arms one Scandinavian ruler were turned against another. 
last came the battle Hastings, which, far were concerned, 
put end this state things for ever. For the Normans were 
longer Northmen anything but the name. 

touch with all the life and movement the northern world stood, 
have said, the Orkney earldom. And this state the greatest period 
was undoubtedly the rule Thorfinn the Great, who reigned Caith- 
ness from his fifth year his fifty-fifth, from the death his father Earl 
Sigurd Clontarf 1014 his own death 1064; and 
was part ruler sole ruler for the Orkneys and Shetlands from 
about ten years after became earl Caithness. the three most 
striking battles fought the Scandinavian nations this century, the 
first, Clontarf, coincides with the beginning his reign; Stiklestad, the 
second, divides it; and Stamford Bridge falls close its end. If, there- 
fore, had fix upon place and period which were more likely 
than others deeply imbued with all the influences out which grew 
the Icelandic life and literature, should fix upon the earldom the 
Orkneys and Caithness the days Thorfinn the Great. 

The best part the collection sagas which make the 
Orkneyinga the Jala Saga which end with the death 
Thorfinn the Great. That portion especially which describes the final 
struggles between Thorfinn and his kinsman Régnvald may taken 
specimen the very best kind saga narrative, and though .is pro- 
bably familiar many readers, will end this review translating 
few passages from once more. 

Régnvald, premised, was Thorfinn’s nephew. life 
had been sent Norway hostage the hands Olaf Harald- 
son had, have seen, taken part the battle Stiklestad, and had 
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passed thence into the service the king Later 
obtained the assistance Magnus the Good make valid his claims 
share the Orkney earldom. Thorfinn gave way without fighting, and 
for many years these two earls carried joint rule the islands. 
length they broke into enmity, and great battle fought off 
(Ratter Brough) Régnvald was defeated and obliged betake himself 
Norway once more. determined now return the Orkneys with 
one ship only, whose passage over the North Sea was not likely 
reported Earl Thorfinn, who might therefore caught unawares. 
And the result answered his expectations. For coming secretly Hrossey, 
Régnvald landed his men, marched the house which Thorfinn was 
staying, and having secured all the entrances from outside set fire the 
building. 

‘It was night, and most the men were sleep, and Thorfinn was 
still sitting and drinking. set fire the house. And when 
Thorfinn was aware enemies about, sent men the door ask 
who these foes were. And word was brought him that Régnvald had 
come. men sprang their arms; but they could effect 
nothing, for all exit was prevented. The house took fire quickly. Then 
Thorfinn advised them ask free passage for all whom quarter was 
accorded. This request was preferred the earl and 
let out all the women and the unfree; but the hirdmen Thorfinn 
said that they would better dead than alive.’ 

These hirdmen are the counterparts the thanes earlier, the 
comites still earlier, day among the German peoples. And the above 
passage wherein all the thanes are condemned death (the literal trans- 
lation the passage ‘they would better alive than 
dead but doubt the meaning have given it) reminds 
the well-known passage our Chronicle describing the death King 
Cynewulf which was brought about attack kind precisely 
similar this one, and the death all his thanes his side. 

Thorfinn, however, the present instance was not killed. fine 
picture the courage and resource the Norse hero those days find 
him, do, breaking down portion the wooden house, leaping out 
with his wife Ingeborg his arms, and escaping through the smoke and 
confusion and the mirk night. made his way across Caithness, and 
then for while lay concealed. was supposed have perished the 
fire. now took possession the earldom, and the means 
which had gained were evidently not all repulsive the morality 
the time nor thought all unworthy the most accomplished man 
his day.’ 

Now, however, came Thorfinn’s turn. 

little before Yule’ Régnvald had gone over one the smaller 
islands (Little Papey) ‘after malt for his Yule brewing. The evening 
that they were the island they were sitting long while round the 
evening fire and who had lit said that the firewood was running 
short. Then the earl [Régnvald] made slip the tongue and said 
shall old enough before this burnt 

meant have said warm curious and 
prophetic slip see the sequel. noticed what had 
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done, Régnvald said, have made slip the tongue, the first that 
ever remember making. recollect that King Olaf foster said 
before Stiklestad, when noticed slip his, that ever fell out that 
made slip the tongue, might expect short while lose 
they heard that the house was surrounded armed 

Thorfinn, Régnvald had done, allowed exit non-com- 
batants. And when most had gone forth man linen garment came 
the door and called Earl Thorfinn give hand the deacon. 
Then laid his hands upon the wall and vaulted out over the wall, over 
the circle men round the house, and alighted quite beyond them, making 
off the darkness night. Thorfinn told his men after the man, 
saying There went Earl Régnvald. That was his feat and none 
One rather sorry learn that the fugitive was betrayed the barking 
his dog, captured, and put death. 

the care which bestowed upon the editing these sagas have 
said something, and might easily have said more. Many important 
additions are made the text the Orkneyinga, taken chiefly from tran- 
scripts made Magnus Olafsson and from Danish translations the 
seventeenth century, both derived from fuller texts than any which have 
been preserved our day. Dr. Vigfusson says, this the first com- 
plete text the valuable Orkney saga which has ever been printed. 
preparing the editor has gathered material from all the five great libraries 
northern literature, the Royal, the Arna Magnusson, and the University 
libraries Copenhagen, the Royal Library Stockholm, and the 
University Library Upsala. from the last two that the seventeenth- 
century translation and the Olafsson transcripts have been taken. 

The volume contains specimen reproductions manuscripts showing 
different hands the and the Arna Magnusson Codex 825. 
These are enough show the general characteristic the Icelandic 
manuscripts and the special kind difficulties which stand the way 
their editing. These last lie chiefly the excessive use abbreviations 
which the mark all Icelandic manuscripts, and the Flatey codex 
perhaps more than any other.? 


Catalogue English Coins the British Musewm. Anglo-Saxon Coins, 
British Museum. 1887.) 


far the most important contribution British numismatics 
since the books Mr. Evans and Dr. Hildebrand, and concerned 
with series coins which they have not dealt with. are fully 
described, first 200, all the earliest English second, the whole 
Mercian series, viz. 403 coins Mercian kings, 655-877, Kentish 
under-kings, 765-825 (all struck Mercian moneyers), and the 
archbishops Canterbury, 766-914, also struck Mercian moneyers 
and under Mercian influence third, the whole East-English series, 105 
East-Anglian kings, 760-890, also Mercian mintage, 592 St. 


The above review was written before the lamented death Dr. Vigfusson had 
deprived Europe its first Icelandic scholar. 
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Eadmund’s mint between 870 and 905, and one St. mint 
Lincoln the whole Northumbrian series, 868 the kings, 
770-867, and the archbishops York, and 298 silver pennies 
the Scandinavian kings Northumberland and St. Peter’s mint 
York, together with those the and the enigmatic but con- 
temporary Cunecti mint, 876-954. 

The introduction contains brief and careful early history English 
coinage. The Roman coinage its Frankish copy gave rise the 
English coinage, well the coinage North Italy, Germany, and 
Gaul. The English its turn served pattern for Scandinavian, Irish, 
and Scottish coinage. The Merwing coinage was the model for the 
coinage, gold and silver, before Offa, curious pieces with many 
types and occasionally runic inscriptions, such runic legends referring, 
far can seen, Mercian and Northumbrian personages, there being 
also mint very debased coinage London, which city seems have 
enjoyed certain autonomy during the first two centuries settlement. 
When the Carlings brought fresh coinage, 755, the influence was soon 
felt Britain. Offa began coin silver pennies the new value, and the 
under-kingdom Kent and the archbishop Canterbury followed his lead, 
did the East-English kings, though their case not, with 
Kent, find Mercian moneyers employed. Northumbria alone refused 
coin the new silver pennies and developed copper coinage its own, the 
so-called which other kingdom uses. not till the North- 
men conquered and settled Northumbria that silver pennies the new 
models, novi denarii, were struck there with evident marks Frankish and 
West-Saxon influences. 

The introduction has some good remarks weregild, the 
London pieces the Cuerdale hoard, the piece Paris, 
the types, weights, measures value (based Schmidt), and the like. 
There also complete account the royal and archiepiscopal persons 
named the catalogue, with genealogical tables, and clear and brief 
notice the various letters and scripts used the coins. The latest 
and best sources have been consulted, Steenstrup proving notably useful. 
Thirty good autotype plates complete the volume. 

Among corrigenda notice confusion between Sihtric and Sieferd 
(p. and between and Sigeberht (p. 271), names kept 
clearly apart for hammer’ (p. where Thor’s hammer 
hinted the moneyer. Thor’s hammer (not mitre pall) too 
that appears the York coins, the plates will show when compared 
with the carved stone hammers. the alphabetic varieties would add 
few more (all taken from examples this book), which may stand thus 

Aadd 


his account the runes Mr. Keary judicious, not wholly swal- 
lowing Wimmer’s theory (as too much the present fashion). Theie 


See 126, type 532, 
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is, however, reason suppose used for and for under 
Greek influence the runic and the runic quite account for them. The 
late England, especially East England, noteworthy. 

The index full, but the imaginary and blundered forms want obelising 
further, and may once sweep away great array 
Thus one may read with some confidence 


Adilhere for Adulfere 

Badugils for Gaduteis, Thadigils 

Swefheard, Beagheard for Swefneard, Beanneard 
Beagstan for Beacilia 

Deneheah for Deneneah 

Eadgar for Eactu, 

for Eariadd 

Farmon for Eagmon, Famlan 

Gisleca for Sisleca, Risleca, Sidefa 

Gudhere for Gudnere, Hudnere 

Gundbert for Oanbert 

Hereferd for Heremeld 

Johannes for Onnonea, etc. 

Radulf for Baciager, Bacialer, Baciaser 

Redmund for Redmand 

Sigeheah, Sigered for Wigeheah, Sibered 

Werheard for Werneard 

Wigbold, Wighard for Widbold, Withard 

Wintred for Wertnid, Pertnid 

Hussa for Huscam, Messa 

Adradus for Arus, Alus 

for Cedelwulf, Cedliaf 

Dialla for Ciallaf 

Degemund, Deimund for Otie, Drome, Dumeda, Deuntae 
for Hfirudoic, and perhaps Hodmurbedo 
Hunulf for Huntael, Hunnall 

Ascolf for Acolf, Ascolu 

Stephen for Snefren, and perhaps Stein, and Teven, Hevet, 


probable identifications would read 


Ingemund for Isiemund 
for Meuder 
Cunehelm for Cudhelm 
and Eega for Erdnune and Elda 
Liabing for Luning 


But there are still some obstinate forms which one knows wrong 
but cannot reduce reason; such are Desand, Desaulix, and the series 
Elofroed, Eratinof, and Elismus. 

The name-list suggests several considerations importance. proves 
the power and influence Offa and his dynasty showing that nearly 
every case the moneyers the kings Kent, East 
Anglia, and the archbishops Canterbury are Mercians. proves that 
with the Scandinavian settlers East England within generation 
St. Edmund’s martyrdom there came number foreigners; such 
names Abbonel, Johannes, Martinus, Stephanus occurring besides 
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the more distinctly German Frankish names Beringar, Wandefred, 
Winegar, Remigius, and what may the Scandinavian Grimo (Sten is, 
suspect, mis-stamp). This points immediate increase trade, 
owing the conquests Guthrum and Halfdene, which has not hitherto, 
think, been allowed for. This trade was chiefly the hands aliens, 
neither East-Englishmen nor Northmen, one would further conclude, for 
otherwise one would find, the later West-Saxon coinage the eleventh 
century, larger number purely Scandinavian names. For the later 
West-Saxon coinage, owing the mint-place being given, one can trace 
the gradual spread Scandinavian trade westward reign reign, and 
follow its course pretty clearly. 

The name-list also gives some help the task fixing the 
provincial nomenclature early England. Thus names Alh-, Tid-, 
Red-, Pend-, Here-, Beorn-, Wer-, Diar-, are here clearly Mercian, while 
names Heard- and the curious Broder (which suggests are 
Northumbrian, and those Gisl- seem East-English. should 
expect, the Cyne-, Ead-, and Ethel- names are distributed throughout 
the three kingdoms, Mercian, East-English, and Northumbrian. 

There also something learnt from such series forms 
Athilirad (Mercian), 700; Oethelred and Ediluald (Mercian),c. 770; Ethel- 
neod (Mercian), 800; and Northumbrian Eotberchtus and Eadberhtus, 
Edilred, and Edelred, 840; Eadwini, 840; Cudbereht, 844 and 
Mercian Beornfred, 800; and East-English Beornferd, 880. Mr. Keary 
notices the iotacismus the the end the ninth century East 
England, also the aspiration Mercia the middle the same 
century, but wholly wrong confusing Semund (which does not 
occur) with Siemund, form Sigemund, and supposing that 
Northumbrian, 840, aught but blundered The dropping 
the some types accounted for the Latin spelling, many 
the earliest coins each series the spelling Latin. The and 
confusion noted Mr. Keary based mistaken reading. Anlaf 
and Onlof rex the same moneyer read 
Athelferd, 1092, North., and the plate supports and Alvvaldus, 1078, 
North. suspect Beornferd, not Beornheah, East-English, 88; and 
Eewulf, not the plate reads and there reading 
the case Plegmund’s moneyer. The exact reading alone 
should given the headings; the others only confuse. 

The importance numismatics where there often little other help 
must excuse the minuteness with which these small inaccuracies are 
noticed. The book valuable and useful that worth spending 
little time getting every detail correct. instance aid the 
coins give, one may note the confirmation Matthew Westminster’s 
account King Radulf, though the amount his coinage might perhaps 
suggest longer reign. And coins alone that owe know- 
ledge the four East-English kings, Eadwald, Ethelstan, 
and Beorhtric (the last possibly the son King Berhtuulf the Mercians). 

The mint-places England named this volume are London, York, 


Meyer, Rev. June 
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Lincoln, Canterbury, but the St. Edmund coins must have been struck 
East England, and the Mercian coins apparently more than one place, 
judging the numerous moneyers named. 

The following list will give complete and correct onomasticon 
this volume prior the northern invasion make out—omitting 
those names that are quite uncertain—arranged under the various districts: 


Earduulf and Hearduulf 


Stycas, Northwmbrian, before 875. Uulfhere 
Adilhere Uulfred 
Aedilred and Uulfsig 
Northumbrian pennies after 875 
Aldhere 
Badugils Alfdene 
Baduuulf Alualdus 
Anlaf and Onlaf 
Beornheah 
Broder Cnut 
Ceolbald Erieus and Eric 
Coenred Farmon 
Cynuulf Gundibertus 
Cudhard Hunred 
Cunemund Ingelgar and 
Cudbereht Regnald and 
Radulf 
Eegfrid 
Eadwini Sicares Sicared 
Eanulf Siefredus 
Eanbald 
Eanred Sitric 


Mercian sceattas before 704. 
Eotberchtus and Eadberhtus Epa and Apa 

Erpwini Adilirad 

Edelgar Pada 

Edelhelm 

Mercian pennies, 757. 
Edilred Adhelm 

Heardulf Alhmund 

Folenod 

Fordred Babba 

Herred Beagheard and and 
Hunlaf Bahhard 

Huaetred Beagstan 

Leofdegn Berheah 

Monne Berhtuulf 

Biornfred 

Odilo 

Tidwini Botred 

Wendelberht Brig Bric 

Wilheah Buruwald Burgwald 
Winiberht Burgred 

Wintred Cenred 

Ceolbeald 
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Coenuulf Osuulf 
Ciolhard and Celhard Pehuald 
Cioluulf Ceoluulf Redmund 
Cunehelm 
Sigeberht 
Dealga and Dealla and Dela Sigeheah 
Deneheah Sigestef 
Diarulf Suefheard 
Diaruald Tata and Tatel 
Diormod Tidbearht 
Dun Uerbald 
Dudda Uerheard 
Dudecil Wiglaf 
Dudeman Wighard 
Dudwine Wine 
Eadgar Winod 
Eadberht Wintred 
Eadhuun 
Eadnod 
Eadulf Kent 
Ealhmund and Ealmund 
Ealhstan Baldred and Beldred 
Ealraed Beornfred Mercian Biornfred 
Eanmund Biarnred 
Eanred Biarnulf 
Eoba and Eaba and Oba Biornmod 


Edelmod 

Ediluald 

Framric 

Gudhere and 
Heag 

Heanulf 

Hereberht 
Hereferd 

Hugered 

Hussa 

Ibba 

Liaba 

Liafman 

Liofuald 

Lude and Ludiga and Lulla 
Ludican Ludigar 
Ludoman 

Offa 

Osmod 

Osmund 


Ceolnod and Cialnod 

Cialmod and Cealmod 

Cenwald 

Cudred 

Diala Mere. Dealla 

Eadbearht 

Esemund 

Elfstan 

Edered 

Hebeca 

Heremod 

Hunfred 

and Ienberht 

Lil 

Oba 

Plegmund 

Suebheard 
Mere. Suefheard 

Tidheah 

Tidueald and Tiduald 

Tocga 

Uulfred 

Wunhere 


Many these are probably Mercian, the mint and governance were under 


The known Mercian moneyers are 
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East England, 

Baeghelm and Beghelm Edelward and Aedelweard 

Beonna Efe 

Beorhtric Raegenhere and Regner 

Sigered and Sigred 

Beornheah Torhthelm 

Tuduwini 

Eaduald Twicga Kent Tocga 

and Wigbold 


Those names East-Anglian kings and moneyers which are subse- 
quent the northern invasion form part later chapter the history 
English trade and numismatics, which will more convenient 
treat another time. York 


Domesday being the papers read the meetings the Domes- 
day Commemoration, 1886. Edited Epwarp Vol. 
(London: Longmans. 1888. 4to.) 


volume contains the first instalment the papers read the Domes- 
day Commemoration 1886, the eight hundredth anniversary 
the compilation this great record. rather unfortunate that such 
assemblages were brought together this occasion are apt inspire 
the writers essays with desire produce something interesting rather 
than valuable. This usual effect congresses may perceived the 
magazine character some the essays. Fortunately some the 
contributors were strong enough resist the temptation write striking 
essays, and the result that have several real contributions the 
elucidation our great national return. 

will, think, convenient notice each paper the order 
occupies The number essays forbids more than brief 
notice each one, but shall endeavour occupy the space 
disposal with the discussion certain points real interest contained 
the volume, without attempting give abstracts all the theories 
and arguments therein contained. 

The volume opens with paper ‘On the Study Domesday Book 
Mr. Stuart Moore, which gives fairly good account the survey, 
although cannot said throw much new light upon it. The article 
chiefly remarkable for the description the famous account the 
survey given the Peterborough Chronicler growl the un- 
intelligent, unthrifty Saxon monk,’ the grumble the Saxon monk, who 
like all his tribe keenly resisted all attempts ascertain the wealth 
the church’ (pp. 8). The poor ‘Saxon’ has incurred all this abuse 
because said that the oxen and swine were set down the original 
returns, and the articles inquiry given the Inquisitio Eliensis omit all 
reference live stock. But surely the unintelligent, unthrifty writer can- 
not have needlessly invented this detail. Ifhe did, curious that his in- 
vention should have been supported Florence Worcester (ii. 18), who 
here speaking affairs that happened, all probability, his own lifetime. 
Moreover, see from the passage the Ramsey Chronicle recording, 


Names known Mercian moneyers excluded. 
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with peculiar naiveté, the acquisition manor from his drunken Danish 
host unscrupulous bishop, such inquiries stock were necessary 
form just estimate Mr. Moore has partly perceived this, 
for endeavours exempt the records live stock given the second 
volume the survey from the chronicler’s description 
claiming that they were the stock the demesne. precisely the 
survey the demesne lands that most affected the monasteries. Not 
being gifted with Mr. Moore’s intimate knowledge the personal habits 
and character the author this oft-quoted passage, indisposed 
speak slightingly the man who, besides this description the survey, 
has given accurate portrait William the Conqueror. The clear, 
lucid style which these two celebrated passages are written suggests 
that their author was anything but unintelligent. 

Mr. Moore’s paper followed rambling essay Mr. Hyde 
Clarke, which rather uselessly compares the Turkish survey Hungary 
with Domesday. This grandiloquently entitled Study Compara- 
tive History,’ but is, German reviewer has remarked, die werthloseste 
der dem Buche enthaltenen Arbeiten.? 

Canon Taylor, the next paper, entitled Domesday Survivals,’ gives 
popular account the old system open-field agriculture, many relics 
which, claims, still exist. His principal example Burton Agnes, near 
Driffield, which also the basis another his papers. afraid 
that will not easy for any one hot gifted with the canon’s enthusiasm 
still detect, harvest time approaches, the varying colours the 
ripening corn, the lines the selions the Domesday plough, now levelled 
cross ploughing, but still traceable owing the fact the corn grow- 
ing more luxuriantly and ripening more slowly the deeper and richer 
soil which has filled the depressions between the ancient (p. 60). 

Canon Taylor also responsible for the next paper, Wapentakes 
and Hundreds.’ combats the view that the wapentake the 
correlative the hundred, and proceeds build theory that the 
wapentake was formed out the association three hundreds for the 
purposes furnishing ship navipletio). tells that 
the wapentake district Domesday records hundreds Nottinghamshire, 
Derbyshire, Rutland, and Lincolnshire (pp. 68, the last-named 
county the hundreds Domesday are, states, exactly three times the 
number the wapentakes, there being the survey wapentakes and 
hundreds. This looks like proof his theory, but careful examina- 
tion the whole case crumbles away. The Rutland hundreds are, 
reference Domesday will show, the small hundreds carucates, and 
the solitary Derbyshire hundred and the Nottinghamshire hundreds are, 
apparently, the same character. for Lincolnshire, the survey men- 
tions 834, not hundreds. But these, again, are the small hundreds 


Historia Rameseiensis, 136: qui Dacus] iocundus admodum factus, epi- 
scopo, instauramentum valentiam villae sciscitanti, referre coepit quantum peculii 
quot armentorum seu ovium greges haberentur, quoto vomere gleba curiae 
frangeretur, quantumque pecuniae singulis annis statuta totius villae pensione 
numeraret. 


Schalk, Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Geschichtsforschung 
ix. 673. 
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carucates, and evident Domesday does not mention the whole 
them. The invaluable Lincolnshire survey, which all but contem- 
porary with Domesday, mentions fewer than hundreds that 
county, exclusive those Manley Wapentake, the figures relating 
which have perished. far from each Lincolnshire wapentake being 
made three hundreds, the contents range from three fourteen 
hundreds. examination the Domesday entries will show that 
Fulbeck and Leadenham contained four hundreds, Long Bennington two 
hundreds, and Blankney two hundreds. obvious that two villages 
could not form wapentake and third. Canon Taylor’s East Riding 
examples seem more rem than his other instances; but, default 
evidence from the other wapentake counties, they are insufficient 
secure acceptance for his theory. 

Mr. Round the author the next paper Danegeld and 
the Finance Domesday.’ This far the best paper the volume, 
being marked with extensive and painstaking research and refreshing 
freedom from extravagant deductions and picturesque theories. The 
paper full valuable points relating financial history, which the 
space disposal forbids dwelling upon. Mr. Round maintains, 
think rightly, that demesne lands were not usually exempt from pay- 
ment danegeld, and suggests that the abnormal danegeld 6s. the 
hide 1084 was fixed that rate because the demesne lands were 
specially exempted from the levy (p. 97). also suggests that Ordric’s 
well-known description Ranulf Flambard’s extortions means that this 
rapacious minister made the holders estates pay danegeld the actual 
ploughlands each manor, instead the number hides 
carucates which was usually assessed. This explanation has 
become obvious since Eyton established the fact that the hidae 
carucatae represented the traditional assessment manor, 
such assessment sometimes being much below the actual contents the 
manor, owing the action what called beneficial hidation,’ 
other words the practice granting reductions the hidage upon 
which geld was not improbable that the Conqueror had 
some idea sweeping aside these traditional assessments, for the Great 
Survey records, very marked way, the real number ploughlands 
each manor. Flambard’s proposition seems have been that the king 
should, cases beneficial hidation, allow the owner retain the 
number hides which the manor was assessed and seize the excess into 
his own hands. Thus the case cited below note Flambard would 
have seized the three hides that were free geld into the king’s 


the present volume shows that there are still many Domesday students who 
have not accepted Eyton’s discovery this system beneficial hidation, may 
well print late instance the practice. 1204 John granted the abbey 
Trouars quod decem hidae Horseleia adquietent pro septem hidis 
geldis omnibus rebus, sicut praedictus Rex Henricus avus patris nostri eis concessit 
carta sua Rot. probable that improved husbandry 
responsible for many the discrepancies between the traditional hidage and the 
actual ploughlands, for can hardly assume the existence royal grants the 
hundreds cases recorded. 

This seems the meaning the first portion the passage: Hic 
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Mr. Round has gone long way towards proving that Flambard levied 
danegeld the number existing ploughlands, instead the tradi- 
tional assessment number, his apposite quotations from the Pipe Roll 
1180. These prove that two men paid large sums money 
Burwardescote geldet amodo pro hidis. learn from Domesday 
(i. 60, col. that this manor had been even then reduced from 
assessment forty hides, E., one six hides. the interval 
between Domesday and the Pipe Roll evident that some one had 
made the holders pay the full number forty hides. Who 
likely have done this Flambard? The latter part Mr. Round’s 
defines (p. the rent arising from tenants burgages within 
the king’s dominium.’ Mr. Round makes out strong case favour 
his contention, but will found, think, that almost every house 
borough paid landgavel. Incidentally Mr. Round refers the acri- 
monious discussion between him and Mr. Jeaffreson concerning the gavel 
pennies’ the famous Leicester inquest. His suggestion that the 
gouelpennis mean the money paid landgavel asks believe that the 
Leicester jurymen 1254 were ignorant the word gavel. This, 
venture submit, hardly likely presumption. The burgesses, 
alleged, agreed, the early part the twelfth century, pay their lord 
8d. yearly for each house whose gable faced the high street, condition 
that all pleas relating them should decided the twenty-four 
jurors, instead not all unlikely that the burgesses had 
purchase from their lord confirmation their local customs, which, 
all probability, included, like the customs many other boroughs, ex- 
emption from trial battle. the subject one considerable 
historical interest, may excused for drawing attention the fact that 
the Scarborough burgesses agreed pay King John annual charge 
levied the same manner alleged the Leicester inquests return 
for grant Mr. York informs that the French 
expression avoir pignon sur rue records similar system assessments 
the gables houses. 


fraudulentis stimulationibus inquietavit regem, incitans totius Angliae 
reviseret descriptionem, Anglicaeque telluris comprobans iteraret partitionem, sub- 
ditisque recideret tam advenis quam indigenis quidquid inveniretur certam 
Annuente rege, omnes carrucatas, quas Angli hidas vocant, funiculo 
mensus est descripsit, postpositisque mensuris, quas liberales Angli, iussu 
regis, largiter distribuerant, imminuit, regales fiscos accumulans colonis arva 
retruncavit. Ruris olim diutius nacti diminutione insoliti vectigalis gravi 
exaggeratione fidelitati plebes indecenter oppressis, ablatis rebus 
attenuavit, nimiam egestatem ingenti copia ed. Prévost, iii. 311. 

Burgenses ita convenerunt cum comite, quod darent tres denarios per 
annum qualibet domo cuius gablus situs esset versus altam stratam, tali condicione 
statuti tempore omnia placita ipsis contingentia essent discussa determinata 
Jeaffreson, Index Leicester MSS., 45. seems not improbable that 
have distorted account the lagemen the Danish boroughs the iwrati 
erant antiquo tempore statuti, for hardly description ordinary jury. 

Rot. Chartarum, 40a, 1200 unaquaque domo Escardeburg cuius 
gabulum est tornatum adversus viam nobis reddent singulis annis quatuor denarios 
illis domibus quarum latera versa sunt versus viam sex denarios per annum, 
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the next paper, entitled ‘The Ploughland and the Plough,’ Canon 
Taylor broaches theory considerable interest. postulates, 
seems rather unnecessarily, that ought able distinguish 
from the entries the survey between manors tilled the two-field 
and the three-field systems. With this object view analyses 
some the East Riding manors, and finds that two-course manors 
the number geld carucates agrees with the number ploughlands, 
whereas three-course manors the carucates are double the number 
ploughlands. therefore concludes that the carucata meant 
the land tilled one year, which, Fleta’s figures, would one 
patch eighty acres one field two-course manor and two patches 
sixty acres two fields three-course manor. objection 
this theory that the proportion not always, even Yorkshire, 
two carucates one ploughland one carucate one ploughland, and 
seems hardly possible explain the numerous exceptions the way 
that Canon Taylor explains that Burton Agnes. Moreover, have 
independent proof that the three-field system had been introduced 
into the East Riding this early date. The agricultural condition 
this district was very backwards Arthur Young’s time, and Holder- 
ness must have been very. primitive the eleventh century are 
credit the tale that nothing but oats grew Nor the fact that 
the Ordnance Survey records three fields certain manors proof that 
these manors were cultivated the three-course system the time 
the survey. The Croyland charter 825 (Cod. Dipl. Cart. 
527), cited Canon Taylor prove that figures are 
applicable the survey, clumsy forgery made from the entry 
Domesday (i. 346 col. 2), and the arable land eight furlongs eight 
furlongs not, Canon Taylor reads and explains it, gloss the 
three carucates. This will seen from the survey Nor 
Canon Taylor’s cardinal example, Burton Agnes, clear from doubt 
thinks. 1809 there were, tells us, 999 acres arable land, 
and there were the time Domesday twelve carucates and land for 
six divide 999 acres six, get quotient 166} 
acres each ploughland, which not very far from Fleta’s definition 
160 acres the contents the two-field carucate definitely 
prove that Burton Agnes was not two-field manor. Canon Taylor’s 
theory not likely consign Eyton’s hidation’ theory 
limbo dei bambini, suggests (p. 172), because the other counties 
the ploughlands almost invariably equal exceed the number geld 
clear that some Yorkshire manors the excess the 
geld carucates over the ploughlands memorial the Conqueror’s 


Chron. Mon. Melsa, 90: Holdernesia quae valde infructuosa 
tempore, nec gignebat nisi avenam. 

This terra arabilis seems be, like that Langetof the same page, land 
that might ploughed, just grant mansae and segetes 958 (Cod. 
Dipl., 394; Cart. iii. 227) mention made many hills that might also 
ploughed (bonon synt ber manega hylla man erien 

gives reference, impossible trace the authority for these six 
ploughlands. The only East Riding Burton that has any such figures fo. 304, 
col. where the figures are car. and bov. geldum and seven ploughlands. 
But this obviously either Cherry Burton Bishop Burton near Beverley. 
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harrying this county. But this will not explain all them. the 
case Ripon (i. fol. col. there were, outside the Sancti 
Wilfridi, forty-three geld carucates and land for thirty ploughs. One 
tempted identify these thirty ploughlands with the terra 
mansionum Eddi, Vita Wilfridi, ed. Raine, 12, and the triginta 
familiarum loco qui vocatur Inhrypum Beda, Hist. Eccl. 19. 
The effect Canon Taylor’s paper considerably lessened his un- 
questioning acceptance Mr. Pell’s strange delusion that, because the 
English called 120 hundred, therefore they called fifty, five, and 
on. any case surely carrying this theory absurd lengths 
assume (p. 176) that one and the same village one set holdings was 
calculated the proper scale calling ten, whilst another set was 
calculated the system calling ten. Nor does seem quite con- 
sonant with what know early tithe-owners believe that they 
would contented with proportion one out twelve, instead one 
out ten, even twelve were ever called ten. 

This followed another Mr. Round’s valuable papers, entitled 
‘Notes Domesday Measures Land.’ Like his other paper, this 
work great research, and replete with clever suggestions. Mr. 
Round disposes the passage Heming’s chartulary, which seems 
the origin Eyton’s notion that bishop Wulfstan Worcester pre- 
sided over the Domesday commissioners Chester, showing from the 
Vita that Heming’s legatio apud Ceastram really refers 
visitation that bishopric undertaken Wulfstan the instance 
Lanfranc. Mr. Round (p. 196) lays stress upon the distinction between 
the yardland virgata and the oxgang bovata, which are still fre- 
quently confused antiquaries. The yardland the fourth the hide, 
whilst the oxgang the eighth the ploughland and, 
Mr. Round points out, measurements are never given terms the 
hide and oxgang, the ploughland and yardland. That the survey 
the northern counties carucates was not the result the caprice 
the Domesday surveyors, idea that Mr. Round rightly scouts, proved 
the fact that one may seek vain for measurements hides and 
virgates the later northern records. not know whether 
necessary assume, Mr. Round (pp. 199-200) does, that the plough- 
land was Danish term that displaced the term hide the north, for 
the Jutes divided their land what practically ploughland 
from sulh, Yet the hide seems have been known one 
time the north, for twelfth-century entry the Durham Liber Vitae, 
56, mentions twa hyda landes Smithatun, and others Creic and 
Suthtun, and charter 1002 (Cod. Dipl. vi. 144) speaks hides 
the Humber. Moreover, the will Wulfric, 1002, speaks hides 
Derbyshire and even Nottinghamshire now 
Cod. Dipl. vi. The derivation hide from 
referred Mr. Round 211, not one that any philologist would 
acknowledge. 

The remaining 158 pages the volume are occupied paper that 

may trust the authority Ordric, the charter William the Conqueror 


St. Evroul speaks virgatas terrae Turchillestona Thurcaston, Leicestershire 
ed. Prévost, iii. 24. 
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was not read the commemoration, and has therefore title figure 
this volume. This Mr. Pell’s paper entitled New View 
the Geldable Unit Assessment Domesday,’ which is, large 
extent, reprinted from the Proceedings the Cambridge Archeological 
Society. This must have been most costly paper print, with its 
columns figures, tables, marginal notes, &c., and its merits means 
warrant the editor’s deviation from his title-page include it. 
certainly one the most extraordinary papers ever written. quite 
impossible for any man understand upon first perusal, and second 
perusal begins wonder where all Mr. Pell’s facts come from. 
patiently searching out the origin each definition, will find gene- 
rally that mere assumption, furtively slipped somewhere 
established fact. Each these imaginary facts has number other 
equally imaginary facts depending upon it; but Mr. Pell, with great dex- 
terity, makes these spectral facts mutually support one another. 
starts his paper with the purely gratuitous assumption that the di- 
visions the hide carucate corresponded those the pound, that 
has prove that the hide carucate contained 240 acres. does 
this characteristic fashion. After quoting Fleta’s definition the 
two-course manor 160 acres, half which lay fallow 
each year, and the three-field carucate 180 acres, one third 
which lay fallow annually, coolly throughout treats the three-field 
carucate 180 acres, and the two-field carucate 240. The fact that 
this altogether reverses the proportion nothing him, nor does his 
own statement 186, that even Fleta’s figures 160 acres are too 
large for one ploughland, prevent him from constantly regarding the two- 
field carucate containing 240 acres. Having, thinks, discovered 
hides 256 acres and 288 acres, has difficulty proving, 
clever juggling figures, that there were corresponding pounds 256 
and 288 well the ordinary one 240d. use the time 
the survey. Nay, even goes farther than this, for gives table 
(p. 248) show how the values Domesday are reckoned all three 
pounds. Incidentally, proves’ some very curious facts, such that 
the shilling 12d. was use England the eighth century; that 
the mark, which was undoubtedly Scandinavian origin, was pre-Saxon 
and British that the equally Scandinavian ora was pre-British,’ because 
can derive much proof from this phrase not easily baulked 
facts. wonder, therefore, that the mark becomes the equivalent 
the pound instead half pound; that the ora is, one time, the 
equivalent the solidus, and, another, the equivalent the mark 
gold. 

But this principle that anything may anything else when con- 
venient best carried his remarks land measurements. The hide 
carucate may contain almost any number acres from 288, and may 
contain virgates ranging number from three Then hide may, 
when necessary support his theories, mean virgate, just carucate, 
the correlative the hide, may, under similar circumstances, mean 
that is, according Mr. Pell’s views, may mean from the third 
the twentieth part itself. not necessary further dissect these 
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extraordinary calculations, more especially Mr. Round has, the 
Review, devoted three papers conclusive exposure 
the method which they are made. But the crowning delusion 
Pell’s paper his Anglicus theory. Domesday records 
Lincoln that the English reckoned 120 hundred. This merely 
the old Teutonic hundred, the Latin hundred 100 being denomi- 
nated words the various Teutonic dialects that really mean 
Mr. Pell (p. with his marvellous faculty for proving things 
just the reverse what they are, tells that the Danes did not 
this Anglicus Unfortunately for Mr. Pell, well known 
that the Scandinavians were just the people who longest adhered the 
old Teutonic hundred. fact, the sagas and laws 
always understood 120, unless expressly stated the 
short hundred But the most extraordinary assump- 
tion Mr. Pell’s paper that, because hundred meant 120, therefore 
fifty meant 60, five meant and, ought have added, one meant 
the application this system when necessary, Mr. Pell able 
explain almost anything. The number combinations produces, 
coupled with Mr. Pell’s numerous hides different contents, something 
extraordinary. Take, for instance, the hide 120 acres. According Mr. 
Pell’s views, ten such hides might contain acres; the 
being Anglico numero, 120=1440 acres; the 120 acres being 
reckoned Anglico will 144 acres,'? that get 
1440 and acres. Now Mr. Pell gives nothing the shape 
proof that any such system counting ever Mr. Pell gets 
other possible variations another delusion called wara. This word, 
says, means fallow lying common and untaxed, but gives 
authority for this explanation. one his numerous baseless 
assumptions, for wara has such meaning. But this enables him 
count the fallow land, omit from his fact, there 
limit the possible combinations figures that his theories admit, 
and his figures bear relationship the modern areas, they are 
obviously worthless. occasionally throws such gratuitous ab- 
surdities that 400} acres Domesday mean that hides 
and virgate means hide and virgate x9, and that the survey, for 
convenience (p. 356), frequently transposes numbers, that, for 
instance, virgates acres each may appear virgates 


Mr. Pell actually stated elsewhere that one Anglico nwmero does mean See 
Review, iv. 249, reprinted from Camb. Arch. Soc. Proc., 
352 the volume now under consideration, are gravely told that eight was 
called aestimationem Anglorum 6%. unit 1}, one wonders how the 
Anglo-Saxons managed represent fractions such 

have here good instance the absurdity this Anglicus nwmerus 
worked Mr. Pell. pretty certain that the typical hide contained 120 acres. 
When, therefore, meet with early explanations containing hundred acres, 
obvious that the long hundred meant. But Mr. Pell takes instances where the 
long hundred expressed full 120, explains that this Anglico numero, and 
accordingly makes equal 144. this way reckons the excess over the short 
hundred twice over, the 100 being assumed mean 120, and the mean 24. 


Since the above was written have examined the Archeol. 
Review, iv. 323. 
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acres. spite all these eccentricities, whereby the hide may repre- 
sent almost any number acres, and the value the estates may 
reckoned three different pounds, 240d., 256d., 288d., and four 
different shillings, Mr. Pell yet claims that Domesday, being schedule 
tax-paying units,’ must have been drawn one uniform 
system assessment,’ and its pound must have been uniform the 
pound the modern income tax return (p. 326), and its numbers have 
been formed upon some uniform plan counting (p. just 
the view most people would take the survey, and the mere action 
taking that view they must utterly discard Mr. Pell’s elaborate and 
wire-drawn calculations. For, order accept his theories, must 
either lay aside all dictates common sense, assume that the compilers 
Domesday were actuated insane desire make the survey utterly 
incomprehensible, contradictory, and valueless. 


Geschichte des Wahlrechts zum Englischen Parlament 
Von (Leipzig: Duncker Humblot. 1885.) 


Der Ursprung des Englischen Unterhauses. Von Riess. 
Historische Zeitschrift. Neue Folge. 


these valuable and interesting papers Dr. Riess has collected much 
useful information, and has also put forward some original views respecting 
the origin and early history the English house commons. Whether 
all that part his work which may called new also true is, think, 
open question, but his views are certainly worthy careful considera- 
tion, for they are based extensive knowledge and the study 
contemporary documents, and show much historical acumen. 

Dr. Riess discusses the first-named work (1) the original aim and 
object representation, (2) the electoral system town and country 
districts, and the active and passive franchise, (5) the causes 
modification, and (6) the first attempts reform. the first 
these divisions that most the contentious matter contained, while 

discussing the object for which representatives were originally 
summoned together Dr. Riess first all dismisses absurd the notion 
that any stress laid the words Edward I’s summons (1295), 
quod omnes tangit omnibus approbetur. This merely, says, 
the rhetorical language chancery-clerk addressing the heads the 
church. Neither king nor nation could have had any idea the thirteenth 
century deliberative assembly selected from the third estate, which 
should discuss all the political questions affecting their interests. What, 
then, was the object their The author finds the first cause 
the grievances arising from the misgovernment the sheriffs. The 
difficulty controlling these powerful officials was one long standing, 
and subjects who complained their oppressions had already been taken 
into the royal confidence. 1226, for instance, Henry III summoned 
four knights from several counties which such troubles had arisen. 
Edward took measures for checking them 1285 and and 
1295 (so Dr. Riess assumes) summoned representatives with the 
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special object obtaining information about the local administrative 
system. confirm this view, many instances are adduced from the 
reigns the three Edwards, which the misconduct the sheriffs 
aroused the royal solicitude. Under Edward III the redress grievances 
more than once declared the object, one the objects, for 
which parliament was called together. 

this point may remarked, the first place, that the earlier 
writs not, with the exception the case mentioned Dr. Riess 
1226, specify local grievances the object parliamentary meeting. 
They generally specify much wider objects. four discreet men’ 
the county were summoned 1213 negotiis 
1261 three knights from each county were called, 
super communibus negotiis regni nostri, and further trac- 
tandum pace between the king and the barons.? The writs issued 
1282, during the war with Wales, after stating that the time had arrived 
for putting end once for all the Welsh troubles and appealing the 
whole nation for aid the work, commanded the attendance four 
knights from each county and two citizens from the boroughs 
audiendum faciendum que sibi parte nostra faciemus 
Next year, after the capture David, borough members were summoned 
quia cum fidelibus nostris volumus habere quid David 
1294 knights were summoned consulendwm consenti- 
endum, elsewhere explained, join the magnates deliberating 
super quibusdam negotiis arduis nos nostrum contingentibus. 
The business question consisted the affairs Gascony and 
Surely these instances show that the statement the object the 
summons made the writs 1295, quod omnes tangit omnibus 
rhetorical flourish, but sober truth. merely, 
fact, summary many preceding writs. The primary object, far 
can learnt from the writs, for which representatives were summoned 
the thirteenth century was discuss the public affairs the realm. 

Further, although doubtless true, Dr. Riess shows, that the 
representatives seized the opportunity assembly air their 
grievances, does not follow that they were summoned with this object. 
doubt such assembly resulted the redress grievances redress, 
the promise redress, soon became the condition supply. But 
extremely improbable that king such Edward Edward 
should have gone out his way assemble number persons whose 
complaints, taken singly, could easily pacified suppressed, but whose 
combination might soon become inconvenient, had not expected gain 
some compensating advantage. the ventilation these local 
grievances, then, the natural result, but not the cause, the 
summons representative members. 

Dr. Riess finds second object the summons the nomination 
collectors and assessors taxes for the various districts represented 
parliament. shows that the persons elected were frequently entrusted 
with the duty collecting the aids which they had assisted voting. 
one occasion, 1352, they begged exempted from this disagreeable 

Stubbs, Select Charters, 279. 1b. 396. 455. 
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duty, but the council rejected the demand unreasonable. Dr. Riess 
has done real service calling attention this fact, not, think, 
hitherto observed clearly pointed out. But appears too far 
regarding the appointment tax-collectors and assessors object 
the parliamentary summons. There nothing show that the 
appointment was made parliament, and this itself improbable. 
was not contrary the notions customs the day that the districts 
under taxation should choose their own assessors and collectors, but these 
persons need not have gone Westminster receive their appointment. 
the other hand, having come parliament join granting 
aid, nothing was more natural than that the king should bind the grantors 
over see that their promises were redeemed. 

Dr. Riess next proceeds consider whether the financial object 
usually assigned the chief end parliamentary gathering the 
length order disprove the orthodox view expressed Hallam: 
‘To grant money was the main object their meeting.’ With this end 
endeavours show the first place that parliamentary control over 
taxation was considerably later date than usually supposed, and 
that the king was therefore under obligation summon parliament 
for this purpose and, secondly, leaves his silence inferred 
that positive proof parliaments having been summoned for the purpose 
lacking. begins distinguishing the financial rights the govern- 
ment England from those recognised contemporary 
Germany. Germany the expenses administration were supposed 
defrayed out the produce the royal domains and the Regalien 
England the Conquest had made the sovereign supreme landlord and 
enabled him tax his subjects, great and small, his own pleasure. 
Some chronological definition requisite before possible accept 
this distinction absolute. However nearly may approach the 
truth immediately after the Conquest, can hardly said hold good 
the time when the phrase the king should live his own’ expressed 
the popular theory taxation and that time was not far removed from 
the period which Dr. Riess speaking. doubt, however, the 
kings the thirteenth century had extensive rights over taxation. 
was against the abuse these rights that the barons rose 1215, but the 
financial limitations originally inserted Magna Carta were subsequently 
omitted, and the sovereign fell back into his evil ways. The result was 
the movement 1297. 

examining the results this movement Dr. Riess assumes that 
the Latin document known afterwards the act tallagio non concedendo 
contains the original demands the This doubt pos- 
sible, but unproven. Speaking the (French) statute actually 
passed remarks, the first place, the distinction made between the 
new taxes, which are discontinued, and the ancient aids and prizes,’ 
are taken before. calls attention, further, the 
vagueness the expression tote communaute terre, whom, 
along with the church and the baronage, the concession made. This ex- 
pression declares meaningless (nichtssagend), mere rhetorical exagge- 
ration. ‘Edward’s answer,’ says, amounted that recognised 
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new right, but would cease regard the proceedings his father’s 
reign revolutionary. acknowledged the precedents that reign, 
and with them the right assent taxation claimed the barons and 
the bishops. short, gave legal sanction the practical concessions 
Henry the case the barons this right assent was never 
afterwards called question. But from the towns and counties, which 
had made concessions, Edward himself, even after this date, levied 
taxes without asking their deny, then, that the statute 
1297 the right assent was conceded the counties and boroughs, 
and maintain that nothing said this matter the statute, though 
appears the original proposal.’ 

This view does not appear tenable. What were the cir- 
cumstances the case Under the pressure foreign complications the 
king had exacted excessive taxes and laity. These taxesare 
defined the statute aides, mises prises, aids, tasks, and prises,’ 
i.e. feudal aids, scutage, grants tenths, fifteenths, and the like; 
customs and purveyance. These are divided (clause into two classes, 
one consisting the aids and tasks (or taxes), which they have given 
their own grant and goodwill;’ the other consisting the prise, 
‘taken throughout the realm our ministers.’ The one class volun- 
tary, the other compulsory. true that this definition cannot 
exactly maintained, but accurate definition possible very few things 
medieval constitutional history.. The voluntary taxes were not en- 
tirely voluntary, and regard the others compulsion was not unlimited. 
Neither scutage nor the three customary feudal aids could very well 
refused when demanded, though the amount might limited (as 
1290). the other hand the customs were granted parliament early 
Edward’s reign, and might therefore almost regarded the light 
voluntary grant. Still, interpreted roughly, the distinction may 
allowed pass. 

The statute also distinguishes, Dr. Riess observes, between old and 
new taxes. Clause after mentioning the aides, mises prises which 
have been granted taken heretofore, promises that such aids, &c. (tieles 
aides, mises prises), shall not drawn into custom. Clause further 
promises that such manner aids, &c., shall not taken future, but 
common assent the kingdom, saving the ancient aids and prises 
due and customary.’ will once observed that the saving clause 
omits the word mises, apparently such taxesas tenths and fifteenths, the 
crown having claim taxes described. customary aids 
and prises must have included the three regular feudal aids and the great 
customs granted 1275, but further than this cannot safely deduce 
anything from expression studiously vague. the other hand the 
aides, mises prises which are not drawn into precedent and are 
henceforward taken only parliamentary grant evidently include 
such exactions the maletolte and the demand one-third their 
temporalities from the clergy, besides the ordinary parliamentary grants 
which class scutage included seems impossible say. 
Taille, tallage, the tax levied the towns the king’s demesne, 
carefully omitted from the statute. 

Select Charters, 486 
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The distinction, then, between new and old, between voluntary and 
compulsory taxation recognised with the utmost possible clearness. 
The two classifications not exactly coincide, for some old taxes are 
included the voluntary but henceforward the customs could not 
legally increased, nor tenths and fifteenths legally taken, save 
consent the persons whom the charter was granted, the 
members what became 1295 the normal parliament, the representa- 
tives town and country well the baronage. This certainly 
advance upon the system taxation established the previous reign, 
when, the baronage had made good their right assent, the third 
estate had hardly even claimed it. But was little more than stamping 
with the authority law custom which had been establishing itself 
during the reign the present king, and had been acted upon several 
previous occasions. 1294 the barons and knights granted tenth, 
1295 eleventh, 1296 twelfth, while the corresponding years 
the cives, alii probi homines dominicis civitatibus 
burgis granted sixth, seventh, and eighth. was but natural 
that statute 1297 should recognise and confirm this state things. 
This view, need hardly say, variance with Dr. Riess’s opinion quoted 
above. 

For further support his view Dr. Riess quotes document 
Edward reign, which the king promises, consideration gift 
40/., refrain from taking any tallagiwm till the next parliament. 
But what has this with the question? There nothing said about 
tallage the authentic form the statute 1297. did not pass out 
royal control till nearly generation after the date the document 
which Dr. Riess relies. The fact that tallage was still freely taken the 
king 1314 proves nothing with respect tenths and fifteenths 1297. 
Dr. Riess further calls attention the fact that Edward III the 
commons gave contribution condition that ‘in future impost 
forced loan should exacted except assent the commons 
parliament,’ and that they renewed this demand Richard II. 
‘If,’ continues, the law Kdward really contained what orthodox 
opinion sees it, why was new demand, statute Why 
did not the commons all events refer that statute?’ Setting aside 
the argument that the power imposing conditions implies the power 
refusing grant, the answer Dr. Riess’s question clear. turn 
the Latin the document which refers find the word 
which somewhat vaguely translated Tallage, 
already said, was not forbidden 1297, and was often taken Edward 
subsequently and forced loans were new inventions since that date. 
These demands, then, have more with the statute 1297 than 
the document true that 1840 statute passed which 
forbade tallage without assent, statute called Dr. Stubbs ‘the real 
act tallagio non concedendo.’ But Dr. Riess need hardly reminded 
that statutes were not always binding the middle ages, and that the 
legality practice, even the existence general belief its 
legality, not established isolated examples its continuance. 

After this will hardly allowed, with Dr. Riess, that the hypothesis 
recognised right assent the part the commons has now been 
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completely disproved right with regard certain taxes, and those 
probably the most important, before the end the thirteenth century. 
With regard another tax—tallage—affecting only portion those 
classes which composed the third estate, was not recognised till nearly 
fifty years later. The control customs duties had wait longer still. 
But cannot said that the early years the fourteenth century 
the king had wndisputed right over any species taxation. His claim 
tallage was protested against, and precedents could quoted involving 
parliamentary right grant even the customs. incorrect, then, 
say, Dr. Riess, least without careful limitation, that the king was 
not compelled summon the lower house when wanted money.’ 

his article this subject Sybel’s Zeitschrift (N. Band 24, 
1-33) Dr. Riess repeats somewhat greater length the arguments 
his pamphlet. does not, however, add much strengthen his 
position. additional argument against the idea that representatives 
were summoned for purposes taxation, states that the rolls 
parliament, during the first generation after 1295, contain only one 
mention grant aid, and that the ninth year Edward II. Dr. 
Riess cannot, course, mean imply that parliament voted taxes only 
once between 1295 and 1325, for this would entirely variance with 
the facts, but rather that its taxative activity was regarded too unim- 
portant recorded. The absence such records from the rolls 
curious fact, which needs explanatign, but throws little light the 
question why parliament was summoned. 

this article Dr. Riess shows clearer conception the difference 
between tallage and other taxes than displays the pamphlet written 
few years earlier, but still assumes that nothing was granted 1297 
the third estate, because, while the Latin document takes care include 
‘knights, burgesses, and other free among those whom the con- 
cession was made, the authentic (French) statute speaks ercevesques, 
says he, can proved mean, the speech the days, nothing more 
than and barons.’ The proof appears that various 
thirteenth-century writs for the collection taxes such vague generalisa- 
tions were used, when there proof that the commons had met par- 
liament. But Dr. Riess seems forget that long before the third estate 
began meet regularly parliament the communities were consulted 
separately about the grant aid; while, further, formula which might 
have had little meaning 1205, when meetings the commons were 
unknown, would very significant 1295, when they had become the rule. 

the other hand not difficult show that the grant aid 
was frequently, during these times, the one expressed object, was 
the almost constant outcome, parliamentary meeting. one the 
earliest cases known—that 1254—the knights the shire were sum- 
moned providendum, una cum militibus aliorum quos 
eundem diem vocari fecimus, quale auxiliwm tanta necessitate impendere 
1282 the communities had been asked the cus- 
tomary way, separately, grant aid. The aid had proved 
cient for the purpose view, viz. the Welsh war. The representatives 
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the third estate were therefore called together, two assemblies, and 
asked make the deficiency. They met January 1283 and voted 
the aid required. Why Dr. Riess should assume, does his 
article Sybel’s Zeitschrift, that these representatives were nicht ge- 
does not order explicitly that they are elected, but this proof 
that they were not, and improbable that any process different from 
the ordinary one was adopted this occasion. 

The case the more remarkable the third estate met alone, the 
magnates being with the king Wales. For what object could such 
assembly have been held but for that taxation? And what was the 
plena potestas pro tota communitate comitatus (or civitatis bur- 
gorum), which frequently occurs the writs summons, not, 
least primarily, the power binding themselves and the community 
which they represented grant aid 

the whole must confess myself unable recognise the adequacy 
Dr. Riess’s arguments disprove the old opinion that the primary 
object summoning assemblies the third estate the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries was obtain pecuniary aid. examination 
English custom alone will hardly settle the question. give answer 
approaching the satisfactory, would necessary ask what were the 
objects similar and contemporary assemblies the continent, and 
especially France; but this not the occasion for such comparison. 

The later chapters Dr. Riess’s pamphlet are, cannot help 
thinking, greater value than that reviewed above. describing the 
electoral system the author calls attention its many irregularities, 
the time and place parliamentary assemblies, the interval between the 
issue the writs and the date meeting, the area electoral districts, 
the inclusion omission towns the representative body, Though 
all towns were supposed summoned, this was far from being the 
case, nor did all that were summoned send members. Under Edward 
Dr. Riess reckons the average towns summoned 166, the average 
represented 75. Under Edward the numbers appear have fallen 
127 and respectively. The author asks what principle the 
selection towns summoned was made, but can give answer 
the question. Some towns were formally excused writ exemption, 
generally speaking, the sheriff was allowed act pleased. 
Sometimes unblushing falsehoods found their way into the returns, 
when the sheriff Bedfordshire and Bucks made answer that Bedford 
was the only borough his district. The chancery seems have taken 
trouble the matter. What, then,’ asks Dr. Riess, were the causes 
which led gradual diminution the number cities summoned, 
but which, nevertheless, certain circle towns was never affected 
Why, again, were some counties comparatively neglected the matter 
borough representation, while others were especially favoured? Dr. 
Riess dismisses unsatisfactory the explanations given Stubbs, 
Gneist, and others. cannot have been the greater less prosperity 
and wealth certain counties which determined the distribution 
borough members; for how, this hypothesis, are the large numbers 
representing Somerset and Cornwall accounted for? Nor can 
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distance from London have been potent cause for the dropping out 
certain boroughs; for here, again, the western counties fall against the 
explanation, while Kent and other home counties contain only one two 
represented boroughs. According Dr. Stubbs, ‘the most influential 
cause was, doubtless, the desire the country towns taxed along 
with their country neighbours,’ cheaper rate than the boroughs 
which sent members parliament. Against this first sight plausible 
hypothesis Dr. Riess succeeds bringing some cogent arguments. 
shows that the writs for the collection borough taxes made such 
distinction favour unrepresented towns; mentions several in- 
stances towns which were actually called pay the higher rate, 
although they had never been summoned send representatives. 

His own explanation that the irregularity question arose from 
differences between the towns respect the local authority which 
they were subject. classifies the towns capable being summoned 
under four heads—(1) London and (later on) Bristol and York, towns 
which ranked counties and received separate summons, (2) towns 
which were equivalent hundreds, (3) towns within ordinary hundreds 
subject the sheriff’s jurisdiction, (4) towns within large franchises 
liberties exempted from the sheriff’s direct jurisdiction. the towns 
belonging the last two classes which, principally owing the various 
hands through which the writ summons would have pass, the author 
thinks were especially likely slip through the sheriff’s fingers, 
some other way escape the disagreeable and expensive duty repre- 
sentation. Dr. Riess develops this hypothesis with much care, and 
displays minute learning treating the various classes towns. The 
examination leads him the conclusion that all the towns contained 
the fourth class ultimately gained exemption, while all those the third 
class, except the counties Wilts, Devon, Somerset, Dorset, and 
Cornwall, did so. does not explain why these five counties were 
exceptions the general rule. Apart from this the theory appears, 
say the least, plausible any other that has been advanced, but the 
causes which led disproportionate representation, and the disap- 
pearance from the parliamentary list many boroughs which once sent 
representatives, are probably very various. Much depended the 
activity caprice the authorities concerned, and accidental omis- 
sion occasional exemption due special may very 
well have set precedent which citizens were glad avail them- 
selves, and which the memories officials short too venal 
check. 

The next question decided is, Who were the voters, and how 
did they select their representatives Speaking the election knights 
the shire, the author remarks upon the curious fact, that, during the 
whole period under review, there positive evidence what 
public services, what social position, other qualification, was regarded 
necessary for the exercise the vote.’ this were the only point 
which possessed information the deficiency might taken 
rendering probable that limitations existed; but the general ob- 
scurity the subject forbids infer much from merely negative 
evidence. the lack formal legislative enactments the right 
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voting are thrown back the inquiry, What was the nature the 
assembly which the right was exercised? The assembly was the 
county court. Time and place were fixed and regular: summons was 
required. The court was open all: freeholders made the bulk the 
suitors, but there was nothing prevent villeins attending, and that they 
did attend shown their acting jurors. Members the boroughs, 
who may already have assisted electing their representative, and espe- 
cially members the borough which the court was held, were also 
present. The number persons who ordinarily attended set Dr. 
Riess higher figure than generally supposed considers that 
rule there would between 500 and 1,000 the spot. But such 
numerical calculations are obviously too vague, and depend too much 
the varying circumstances different counties, merit much attention. 
Moreover Professor Maitland has recently shown good ground for believing 
that the attendance ordinary county court was very scanty, and 
that comparatively few the freeholders The point, however, 
that all sorts people attended the court, and, there was legal 
limitation the franchise, all may have taken part election. 
care was taken verify the qualifications voters there was formal 
‘constitution’ the electoral assembly. these circumstances 
contested election was clearly impossible, nor does there seem have 
been any attempt balance give expression divergent interests. 
The elections were bound unanimous. This Dr. Riess deduces 
from the words Edward III’s ordinance (1376), q’ils esluz par 
commune assent tout and from the expressions used 
the sheriff’s returns, that and was elected totius comi- 
tatus, and the like. Unwilling allow any weight such 


customary formule other connexions already noticed, should not 


press them too closely here. There are, however, other reasons for 
believing that contested elections were unknown this time. The can- 
didates-were nominated two more the most important men the 
county. This shown examples, one the most remarkable being 
return from the sheriff Sussex 1297, who declared that, the absence 
certain great persons, the knights and freeholders declined proceed 
with the election. candidate appeared unacceptable, another 
others were nominated his place till the assembly found possible 
agree. Protests were sometimes made against the result election, 
the ground false return, neglect obtain unanimous assent 
and appears that such protest, even after all the business was over, 
was sufficient invalidate the election. But such protests could only 
made influential persons, that the whole initiative, whether 
nomination opposition, rested the hands the aristocracy. 

discussing the borough elections Dr. Riess disputes the opinion 
Dr. Stubbs, supported Gneist, that ‘the formal election borough 
representatives took place the county court.’ shown that the 
phrases the sheriffs’ returns not bear out this view that the bailiffs 
the towns, and not the civic deputies the county court, informed the 
sheriff the result borough and that the return was some- 
times not made the sheriff till after the county court was closed. These 

English Historical Review, vol. iii., 417. 
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objections seem fairly conclusive. The election itself was made, says the 
author, one three ways. the bailiffs simply nomina‘ed the 
representatives, they summoned assembly the most reputable 
citizens and arranged the matter with them, they called general 
meeting and proceeded after the manner election the county 
court. But the process civic elections allowed Dr. Riess 
very obscure. attempt,’ says he, ‘has yet been made explain the 
constitutional history the English town the middle ages.’ 

With respect the passive franchise, Dr. Riess does not appear 
have much add what already known. The limitation in- 
habitants the county was soon given up, was little later the limi- 
tation belted knights; the only qualification required was that the 
representatives should upright, discreet, and ‘strong labour.’ The 
negative limitations, excluding sheriffs and other officials from the right 
being elected, were more importance. the other hand, the 
duties the representative were clearly laid down. had attend 
parliament certain day, and give security for his attendance; 
could not leave his place, still less resign his membership, without special 
permission the king. 

freedom speech medieval house commons, Dr. Riess 
will not hear the existence such privilege. calls attention 
the numerous cases when the privilege, such there were, was violated 
and points out that the made his claim merely for himself, 
which need not have done had been generally allowed. prove 
the existence the privilege would necessary bring forward cases 
where thoughts nature likely displeasing the government 
were uttered freely and with impunity but such instances are not forth- 
coming. case, which much has been made historians 
wishing fix early date for parliamentary privilege, shown 
worth little this connexion. the first place Haxey does not appear 
have been ordinary member parliament was, however, per- 
haps clerical proctor. the second place his release was demanded 
and obtained the ground his being clergyman, and when the 
sentence against him was annulled after Richard’s deposition fresh 
ground seems have been taken. There really nothing the case 
that bears directly the question parliamentary privilege. 

Nor can more said for the existence the privilege freedom 
from arrest, which examples seem forthcoming. Dr. Riess 
rightly repudiates the derivation this latter-day privilege from the old 
law Ethelbert, which described exacting double wergeld for the 
slaying robbing member the witan his way from the 
gemot. might have gone further and pointed out that the law 
question contains reference the witenagemot, and that there 
nothing that warrants the oft-repeated assertion that aimed 
protecting members that body. 

and Dr. Riess’s last two chapters give able review the causes 
which led the establishment the house commons really im- 
portant element the system government, and the attempts 
reform between 1406 and 1461, but they not appear contain any- 
thing that need new students the period. The author finds the 
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chief cause the change the French war, together with the black 
death, the cessation villenage, and the substitution pasturage for 
agriculture. These things led breach between the nobility and the 
third estate, and enabled the kings balance the power the former 
raising the latter higher position dignity and political influence. 
The legislation parliamentary elections which took place the first 
half the fifteenth century proves once the increasing importance 
the representative system and the irregularity earlier times. The 
statutes 1413 and 1445 aimed securing greater independence for 
candidates and electors. The disfranchising statute 1429 was the first 
clear indication that the vote had come regarded right rather 
than burden, while the writs Henry VI’s time show that the election 
majority had taken the place the old communis assensus, and that 
the era contested elections had begun. 

Dr. Riess’s pamphlet concluded some valuable notes the 
wages paid county members the fourteenth century, the system 
sureties for town members, the development the right the lower 
house share legislation, and the date the treatise known 
the Modus tenendi Parliamentum.’ The author declares this work 
have been written the last twelve years Richard reign. 
probably right saying that Sir Hardy assigned too early date 
when placed Edward reign, but not sure whether 
has made good his own contention. Dr. Stubbs says one place, 
may have been written Edward III’s reign,’ and elsewhere seems 
incline the middle the fourteenth century. little character- 
istic Dr. Riess have doubts the subject. 


Early History the Merchant Taylors Company. the Master for 
1873-1874, (London: Printed for private circulation 
Harrison Son. 1888.) 


For many years the great work Herbert the livery companies 
London stopped the way and rendered further publications the subject 
impossible. According his lights Herbert did work, but, like 
most historians his time, was credulous and took too much for 
granted without proof. years much additional information has 
come hand, the history the city much better understood—or 
might people would only original sources for their information 
—that books like Herbert’s are virtually out date. may lay down 
proved certain propositions not one which will found Herbert. 
company not guild. There are guilds now existing. The dis- 
tinctions which used made between religious and secular guilds are fal- 
lacious. Guild,’ company,’ and ward’ are three words widely different 
meaning. these might added one more—namely, that company 
was not trading body, for though certain cases might employed 
the rulers the city control superintend some particular trade 
manufacture, this employment was and necessary part its 
existence. The London companies have existed and continue exist for 
two chief purposes. One select and keep the number persons 
‘free the city;’ the other manage certain trust funds, chiefly 
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charitable, which have been placed their charge, consequence the 
honesty and fidelity with which they have impressed the minds testators. 
The views and opinions gathered the duties, rights, 
tion the livery companies from some recent publications one political 
party need not mentioned here, except observe passing that they 
are founded old-fashioned and long exploded statements, and the 
mistaken readings ignorant paleographers. Although, then, must 
keep guilds and companies quite apart our minds, must also re- 
member that companies took their origin and grew out guilds. But, 
while the guild had always religious basis, the company, which might 
include two more guilds, was only religious incidentally, and because 
for the most part its members belonged religious guild. But from 
1319 became necessary, man wanted acquire the franchise the 
city, that should enter city company, should become free 
craft. Otherwise would have seek the assent the 
whole commonalty assembled hustings. Practically this enactment 
led the divorce trade and company. candidate for the freedom 
the city could obtain his end joining company. Perhaps his father 
other near relative had been member. had greater difficulty 
taking his freedom than consisted his paying certain fees. Dr. 
Brentano was misled Herbert into thinking admission company 
necessary the franchise. But all the charter Edward 1319 
does make easier obtain,the franchise joining company 
than any other means. For time the companies seem have 
obtained predominating influence, and something was done 1475 
modify their power. generally said, and Mr. Clode assumes, that 
act Parliament was passed. This unlikely, but the whole question, 
which Mr. Clode but vaguely appreciates, too wide entered upon 
here. One statement which makes should, however, promptly 
contradicted. ‘The guild was once,’ says, ‘as the ward now, 
unit London When come such sentence this 
perceive that, far the early which mentions his 
title page concerned, need not seek him for further information 
and recognise, sadly, that another has been added the numerous books 
city companies which have only followed the old examples and have 
learned nothing from modern research. worth while remind 
Mr. Clode that the wards are the oldest divisions the city which 
know anything, and that, with one exception, city guild had distinct 
political influence? The one exception, that Weavers, whose pro- 
sperity was ephemeral, and who were suppressed the reign King 
John, only shows that the mere thought guild becoming ‘an unit 
London was sufficient lead the dissolution the too 
ambitious Weavers. This not question which Mr. Clode need 
consulted, although the history the Weavers might shown in- 
timately connected with that history’ the Tailors which 
professes elucidate. 

Mr. Clode’s volume begins with introductory chapter, which 
the sentence above quoted wards and guilds will found, and which 
followed treatise the ‘Government London.’ does not 
contain anything new and might well have been omitted. the second 
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chapter brings the government London guild,’ exemplifying 
his subject with the ordinances the united ‘mysteries’ the Tailors 
and Armourers. appendix Mr. Clode gives petition presented 
the men these crafts Edward asking for charter order that 
they might hold their guilds they had been immemorially accustomed. 
charter Henry course, before guilds were abolished 
—reviews former royal charters, and calls the Tailors and Linen Armourers 
guild fraternity St. John the Baptist, giving them also shorter 
title which the Armourers are omitted. Mr. Clode evidently fails 
see that the turning point the history London company the date 
which finally laid aside the name guild’ and became what 
now, ‘company.’ The second chapter, therefore, which ranges back- 
wards and forwards over this sharp boundary, both puzzling and mis- 
leading, even though concede the accuracy all the facts adduced. 
Mr. Clode actually touches the crucial point, but without per- 
ceiving it. speaks the annual festival St. John’s Day, and adds, 
brackets, superseded the master’s election dinner.’ 
The exact date and meaning the alteration, the turning point the 
company’s history, passed over matter importance. Going 
chapter come the most interesting passage, except one, 
the volume. This relates the hall which still exists what now 
Threadneedle Street, the name which probably derived from some 
sign-board Three Needles, compliment the Tailors; but have 
searched Mr. Clode’s book vain for the full explanation. There 
index, and not easy find what may well hidden somewhere. 
The chapter gives account the purchase the hall, then the resi- 
dence Sir Oliver Ingham, one the heroes the French wars 
Edward III and knight the garter. hall, thought, 
was replaced the fourteenth century the present hall.’ will 
new many readers know that behind the dingy front Threadneedle 
Street there building the fourteenth but extensive altera- 
tions have, doubt, obliterated much that was old, and Mr. Clode does 
not tell what amount harm was done the great fire 1666. The 
oldest buildings mentioned the records the company are the gateway 
and solar over Cornhill (1331); the chapel (1406-7); the lord’s 
chamber, great parlour (1422); the hall (1406-7). Inventories the 
plate and furniture follow, but Mr. Clode does not tell whether any 
remains exist the standing cups,’ the mazers, the salts, the numerous 
pieces arras and other wonderful things mentions. Still more 
interesting chapter viii., which have many details the 
disendowment guilds and chantries, and the confiscation their lands. 
The company had make very large payments redeem certain lands 
which they were trustees, and Mr. Clode reckons the annual loss from 
this source alone amount the present day about year. 
1586 the company took out new grant arms, obtaining, instead 
the old one granted 1480, shield from which sacred saintly 
emblems were carefully expunged. Further particulars these changes 
and others are given appendix, and the history the company 
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Traité Cateau-Cambrésis. Par ALPHONSE RUBLE. 
(Paris: Labitte, Em. Paul Cie. 1889.) 


Baron Alphonse Ruble has devoted his great erudition careful 
study the stipulations the treaty Cateau-Cambrésis, and the 
manner which they were executed the contracting powers. 
arrives the result that contemporary authors and statesmen were mis- 
taken their estimate this treaty, and that the act with which Henry 
has been most reproached was the greatest boon that could have 
conferred upon his people. appendix are printed the letters 
Henry the Constable Montmorenci, and these show that the king was 
really the author the peace, which pressed with unremitting eager- 
ness. The Constable his desire for liberty was but willing and con- 
venient instrument. These facts some way modify the current view 
vertu corporelle que alone contemporary 
soldiers and statesmen approved the royal action, but his opinion much 
weight may properly attached. France abandoned her ruinous am- 
bitions Italy, and contented herself with the recovery Calais, the ac- 
quisition the three bishoprics, and the restoration her north-eastern 
frontier. true that Calais and the three bishoprics were not expressly 
included the terms the treaty, and that France not only surrendered 
her Italian acquisition, but large district western Savoy, which was 
already regarded being nationally French. 

But the treaty, urges the author, freed Europe from the ambitions 
the house Hapsburg, from the chances universal monarchy. gave 
liberty the Netherlands, and provincial independence the Italian 
states, with the exception Naples. secured the autonomy Lorraine 
and Alsace, and, depriving England her continental connexions, left 
her free develop her industrial and commercial energies. The treaty 
regulated the frontiers the European states down the peace West- 
phalia, for the treaty Vervins was merely its recapitulation, and even 
the wars religion the frontier France was never really disputed. 
may, however, naturally urged that was not the published terms 
the treaty, but the secret understanding between the two kings that brought 
disgrace upon Henry II, and misery upon France and the Netherlands. The 
author, however, and probably with reason, does not believe the exis- 
tence such understanding. has been accepted writers contem- 
porary and modern, protestant and catholic, but rests the alleged 
conversation William Orange with Henry II. This first makes its 
appearance the prince’s apology, which all events not its 
entirety his own work. The apology rather polemical manifesto 
than historical memoir. plus frapper fort 
que frapper Toutes les armes étaient bonnes contre 
Philippe IT, qui, moment méme, mettait téte 
avait bien mérité cette injustice! The author points 
out that the entire silence Philip and his ambassador Chantonay 
their most confidential correspondence fatal the authenticity the 
story; there only one proposal for common action between the two 
crowns the religious question and this occasion Charles rejects 
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the idea concerted movement against the Huguenots, and advises 
Philip turn his attention towards Geneva. The author might fairly 
have added that such understanding, had existed, must have formed 
prominent feature the Bayonne interview. 

can hardly doubted that the treaty and the 
consequent discontent the military class, was the occasion what may 
called the political side the wars religion. The cause, however, 
was not the peace, but the misgovernance which was the gradual growth 
the foreign wars. Henry and Sulli could have replaced Henry 
and the cardinal Lorraine, the peace Cateau-Cambrésis might have 
equalled that Vervins the impetus given the recuperative powers 
France. 

Yet may questioned whether the treaty Cateau-Cambrésis 
has not been credited the Baron Ruble with too great success and 
too long duration. The French crown could not withstand the tempta- 
tion offered the revolt the Netherlands. The acceptance the 
sovereignty Anjou, and the occupation Cambrai, definitively broke 
the treaty, even not immediately followed declaration war. The 
capture Amiens and Calais the Spaniards was surely one those 
grandes menaces qui exigent faisceau toutes 
les forces peuple (p. The recapture was due such out- 
burst national feeling, and military exploit was superior the 
capture Calais from the English. The retention the three bishoprics 
was due less the family alliance with Spain than the deliberate 
non-intervention the Saxon-Au.trian alliance, and perhaps the 
elector Palatine’s noble self-sacrifice the religious interests the 
Huguenots. His son, John Casimir, never wearied urging all good 
Germans their recovery. once obtained promise for their resto- 
ration from the Huguenot leaders, and once for their life-governorship. 
The position Metz, Toul, and Verdun the present Franco-German 
lines defence would itself show that the author rightly attributes extra- 
ordinary importance their retention. 

The author would admit that the treaty Cateau-Cambrésis was far 
from conclusive with respect the relations France and England. 
Cambrésis (p. 188). Within week the signature, Cecil 
negotiations with the king Navarre, and within the month the intrigues 
Killegrew and Throckmorton with the discontented Bourbons were 
full swing. These led ultimately the occupation Havre the 
English, another serious breach the integrity the French frontiers. 

admirable summary given the relations the English govern- 
ment with the Huguenot leaders, the recapture Havre, and the 
negotiations which led the treaty Troyes. The weakness the 
family alliance with Spain proved the fact that was common 
hostility Spain that overcame the apparently insuperable obstacles 
accord between France and England. Mont- 
morenci and Throckmorton—porta sur politique espagnole sur 
que reine mére voir tomber entre les mains 
Philippe par mariage Marie avec don Carlos. Les 
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France devaient s’unir contre catholique (p. 187). was during 
these negotiations that the first hint let fall union between Eliza- 
beth and the king the French princes, which would enable 
France dispense with the Spanish alliance. 

Throughout the previous year Chantonay had been warning Margaret 
Parma the designs the French government the Netherlands. 
thus from the treaty Troyes rather than from that Cateau- 
Cambrésis that the author would second thoughts date the subsidence 
the national hostility between France and England. paix 
céte. L’intervention reine Elisabeth chaque prise 
parti réformé, put entraver développement commercial. Les intéréts 
Vemportérent hewreusement sur politique. Les deux peuples, malgré 
une certaine antipathie race qui remonte peut-étre guerre 
cent ans, sentaient solidaires eurent sagesse rester 
hui, est indissoluble défie les querelles, les rivalités, les 
différences caractére, les fautes des (p. 195). 

perhaps the pages devoted the condition England that 
the author lays himself most open criticism. gives full credit 
Elisabeth for her patriotism and political sagacity, but like most French 
writers gives undue prominence the ridiculous aspect her private 
life. much reliance placed upon the gossip ambassadors, who 
the sixteenth century spent leisure they could spare from the 
fomentation insurrection, blasting the character the sovereign 
whom they were accredited. The quotations given are chiefly drawn 
from Chantonay, who, however, was not England, and who elsewhere 
regarded the author unduly credulous and suspicious (p. 
true that successive Spanish ambassadors England repeat the same 
stories, but there some reason believe that they were deliberately 
gulled. The tale Elisabeth’s confinement was too often repeated 
probable, nor after recent discussion should the murder Amy Rob- 
sart taken for granted, the evidence being anything but conclusive. 
would unjust say that the queen’s fantaisies passagéres 
ternirent méme pas dans des casuistes voile im- 
maculé chaste Elisabeth (p. 135). The puritan preachers were over 
bold their denunciations, and was the ministers the catholic 
king that Dudley turned for support his love adventures. The puritan 
fanaticism England indeed much exaggerated the author, and 
ascribes the nation large feelings and actions which were con- 
fined small section yet not politically important. There surely 
anachronism involved the description London: wne populace 
immense, mal dégrossie son ancienne barbarie, chaque soir grisée 
gin, régnait maitresse par les rues (p. 140). 

The death Henry was immediately followed that Paul IV. 
The Baron Ruble regards the election Pius being almost 
equal importance with the treaty Cateau-Cambrésis, and gives 
detailed account the conclave, drawn chiefly from the correspondence 
Bourdaisiére, the French ambassador. The connexion between 
the two events indeed close. The fear disturbing the peace prevented 
the two great powers from putting forth their full strength the con- 
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clave. The result was the election Pius (Paul clearly printed 
error), premier des sowverains romains qui furent inféodés 
moteur conseil Trente (p. 2). The accession Pius was un- 
doubtedly supreme importance the ecclesiastical development the 
papacy, but the author probably overrates the effect this and the 
treaty Cateau-Cambrésis both upon the independence the papacy and 
upon the freedom Italy general. writes, sauf 
royaume Naples, obtint l’indépendance que traité avait seulement 
fait entrevoir aux Pays-Bas (p. 2). Not only Naples, however, but 
Lombardy remained Spain. The treaty confirmed the settlement 
made Tuscany 1557 which placed Siena Spanish fief 
hands dynasty which owed its continued existence Spain. The 
Spaniards garrisoned the Sienese seaboard, and even threatened the 
absorption Venice. Genoa, nominally independent, was still the 
watergate Spain, and consequently dragged under Spanish influence 
the island Corsica which had been temporarily united France. The 
war the Mantuan succession was purely non-Italian struggle between 
France and Spain. The papal acquisition Ferrara was entirely due 
subservience France. Over and over again had the popes the 
bidding French Spanish Austrian ambassadors. Italy gained 
the treaty was only indirectly. The Spanish power, exhausted 
the war the Netherlands, pressed perhaps somewhat less heavily. The 
independence the house Savoy was, true, largely due the 
treaty and its subsequent modifications. But still held Bresse and 
lacked Saluzzo, and was long before its extension was viewed with 
favour the more national Italian states. But only the author’s 
conclusions that have criticise. heartily recommend both 
students and general readers the story the conclave, and the crimes 
and the fall the Caraffa nipoti, and the heroic struggle which 
Sampiero Corso, premier Corse francais, and his son d’Ornano con- 
ducted against the Genoese and Spaniards until 1569. 

Considerable space devoted the difficulties under which the 
stipulations the treaty were carried out the contracted powers. The 
manuscript report the administration Bordillon Piedmont shows 
the obstacles thrown the way the French government the skill 
the duke Savoy and his bride, Margaret France. Isolating the five 
towns left France rigid protective system, reduced them 
starvation and exacted most favourable exchange. 

Many curious details are given with regard the arrangements between 
France and Spain. The disputes concerning the exchange prisoners, the 
dismantling and cession fortresses the eastern frontier France pro- 
duced renewed tension between the two powers. Especially loth were the 
Spaniards surrender their hold Quentin, Ham, and Théroanne, for 
they were daily expecting rupture between France and England the 
subject Calais. The difficulties aggravated the uncompromising 
temper Chantonay were smoothed away pretty little piece senti- 
ment: Hewreusement pour Marguerite Parme, outre 
ses inclinations conciliantes, avait des raisons personelles plaire 
France. longtemps elle était avec Catherine pour 
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succession maison Médicis. Les biens épars Italie lui im- 
portaient peu, mais elle désirait rentrer possession logis Rome 
son premier mari, Alexandre Médicis. aprés paix elle 
chargea Chantonay demander reine mére une simple renonciation 
droits avoir sur palais. lettre écrite par wne 
princesse, dont connait que génie politique, est 
Elle expose longtemps habité cette maison, que son fils est né, 
que les meilleurs sowvenirs jeunesse rattachent, désire 
finir ses jours. dit-elle, elle renoncerait sans 
regret tout reste des biens famille Médicis. Cathe- 
rine hata satisfaire princesse, acquit wne alliée retour 
concession. Marguerite récompensa par ses habiles intercessions 
Philippe II. Jamais, pendant temps son administration 
dans les Pays-Bas, Valliance franco-espagnole fut sériewsement 
troublée, méme par volonté Chantonay (pp. 227-8). 

The pledge and the victim the treaty Cateau-Cambrésis was 
Elisabeth Valois. her marriage and married life the author 
devotes his last and longest chapter. There can two opinions 
the importance this marriage. was within measurable distance 
placing France under the domination Spain. was the first 
several steps which led the domination Spain France. con- 
tained the germ the pacte famille. But not from this point 
view that the Baron Ruble treats it. This chapter is, says, 
étranger haute politique (p. iv). presents his readers the 
personal and the pathetic rather than the political aspects the marriage. 
expands and continues the narratives already published Négociations 
sous Frangois and the Archives curieuses’ Cimber and Danjou. 
The unpublished letters ambassadors, doctors, and ladies-in-waiting are 
laid under contribution. trace the wasting the young life from the 
moment when Elisabeth burst into tears she gave her last embrace 
her good-natured escort, Antony Navarre. populum 
domum patris tui, was the brutal comment the cardinal 
Philip was kind not immaculate husband. The little 
queen tried persuade her mother and herself that she was plus 
heureuse fame monde. But not even balls and bull fights, 
and dolls, nor constant changes toilette, nor religious picnics, nor 
present harriers from Brittany, nor box the best colours from 
France, nor the best drawing-mistress the world from Italy could heal 
the incurable ennui life Spain. She was, appears, not strictly 
mewed was the custom with Spanish queens. She moved freely 
from residence residence.! But her Spanish ladies quarrelled with her 
French one the latter committed suicide. The Spanish 
doctors, comme grosses bétes qu’ils sont, disagreed with their French 
confréres and with each other. The sad note her life 
pathetically struck her death-bed speech: Monsiewr 


his list royal residences (p. 279) the author appears antedate the exist- 
ence St. Ildefonso. Philip was much attached the Bosco Segovia, but 
was Philip who bought Granja from the Geronymite monastery the town and 
named the palace which built from the church adjoining village. 
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autre royaume plus agréable (p. 320). 

The scandals which have clung closely the memory Philip 
are necessarily discussed. author complete accord with 
Gachard exculpating Philip from the death his wife and his son 
Don Carlos. represents the latter imbecile converted into 
raving madman retributive trepanning and well-deserved indigestion. 
Philip had the decency throw obstacles the way his marriage 
with his queen’s younger sister Margaret. The story the amour 
Elisabeth Valois and Don Carlos due Brantéme’s trip Spain, 
and its sole foundation was the unceasing kindness the queen her 
unfortunate stepson. This repaid with gratitude not always with 
politeness. being shown portrait Margaret exclaimed, The 
little one the prettier,’ which indeed,’ the young queen plaintively 
remarks, true.’ 

The details the alleged murder Elisabeth are, believed, 
derived from the suspect evidence Perez. The story was 
Spain and France from the first. Yet there trace the 
confidential official correspondence, and Catherine Medici was only 
convinced her guilt when had rejected his deceased 
sister for Austrian cousin. The race Valois needed poison from 
without. Philip was murderer, his line defence was clearly 


marked. 
venin qui fut préparé pour mort, 


corromp tout sang personne entame 
Mais afin laisser race blasme 
fait croire que c’est lespre qui sort. 


ARMSTRONG. 


The Life young Sir Henry Vane. Professor Hosmer. 
(London: Sampson Low Co. 1888.) 


life Vane the fruit considerable research. 
The account Vane’s career New England, and the extracts given 
from his correspondence with Winthrop and Williams, contain much that 
new English readers. The author has also gone the records 
committee both kingdoms, and the pamphlets the Thomason 
collection, and gathered from them large amount fresh material re- 
lating his hero. His book, therefore, supplies much information not 
Forster’s life Vane, any previous life. the other 
hand many ways defective biography. contains very 
large amount irrelevant matter. The development the English 
constitution, the naval battles the Dutch war, the story Naseby and 
Marston Moor, are things sufficiently familar most those who are 
likely read life Vane make detailed accounts them totally 
unnecessary. instead these Professor Hosmer had printed full 
Vane’s letters Cromwell and other persons importance, his work 
would have more permanent value. addition this the part played 
Vane events not always sufficiently clearly defined, nor are the 
details his career stated with sufficient preciseness. The account given 
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Vane’s family far too vague and general (p. himself was 
member Magdalen Hall, not Magdalen College (p. 5). His father 
died 1655, not 1654 (see Mercurius Politicus, May 24-31, 1655). 

the same way Professor Hosmer’s treatment Vane’s opinions 
leaves something desired. regards Vane the light mis- 
sionary introducing American ideas into English politics. But most 
Vane’s political ideas were not the special property either Vane 
America, but part the common stock educated Englishmen the 
Independent party. Professor Hosmer attributes Vane especially the 
conception written constitution, which the power the sovereign 
should limited the existence fundamental laws. finds the 
Healing Question propounded,’ the first setting forth ever made the 
constitutional idea.’ But the idea fundamental laws had been very 
clearly set forth the Agreement the People 1649, was practically 
embodied the ‘Instrument Government’ 1653, and therefore formed 
part the existing constitution under which Vane was living 1656 when 
wrote his pamphlet. Vane put forward new constitutional theories, 
nor did attack the provisions the existing constitution. the 
contrary admitted that provided fairly for religious liberty, and 
allowed that the executive power might advantageously vested 
protector and council, instead assembly. What objected was 
the fact that the constitution was drawn the army, and imposed 
the army. order heal the breach which this had caused be- 
tween the military and parliamentary republicans, Vane proposed that 
Cromwell, his capacity general, should summon assembly 
elected all the good people’ all the supporters the common- 
wealth), and entrust them the task drawing new constitution. 
this practical suggestion lay the originality and the political danger- 
ousness the Healing Question.’ 

Again 368 the author represents Cromwell agreeing with 
Vane thinking outrage ‘that there should any limitation 
toleration, any state church, anything but absolute voluntaryism.’ 
This precisely one the questions which Vane and Cromwell 
differed. Throughout the protectorate Cromwell was strong supporter 
state church. was because believed the necessity state 
church that Cromwell opposed the abolition tithes, and came into col- 
lision with some who had hitherto been his strongest supporters. 

conclusion remains point out that Professor Hosmer some- 
what uncritical the use his authorities, and sometimes annoyingly 
vague his references (e.g. pp. 298, 342, 344). The letter from Vane 
Cromwell quoted 298, and stated ‘bound with the 
Healing old volume the British Museum,’ forms 
pages The Proceeds the Protector (so called) and his Councill 
against Sir Henry Vane.’ deserved printing full. The message 
from Cromwell Vane referred the passage quoted Professor 
Hosmer probably that contained Cromwell’s letter St. John, 
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The Life Sidney, Earl Godolphin, K.G., Lord High Treasurer 
England, 1702-10. the Hon. (Longmans: 
London. 1888.) 


application the modern method historical investigation the 
recent history wars likely affect some traditional reputations. 
Historians will come the same conclusion about some the wars 
the past that newspaper-writers have already come about those the 
they will tell that more depends upon organisation than upon 
strategy, and that the sound financing war least important 
brilliant generalship. other words, the Godolphins history will 
come estimated more highly, while the traditional glory the 
Marlboroughs may perhaps little dimmed. 

That Godolphin was not Marlborough’s jackal the burden Mr. 
Elliot’s discourse. his attempt secure adequate appreciation 
for his hero has had exceptional difficulties contend with. has 
been afflicted with unusual scarcity materials. Unlike most his 
contemporaries Godolphin left diary autobiography, papers 
memoirs, literary remains any kind. made few political speeches, 
and these have been scarcely preserved. ‘When dropped into the 
grave mighty silence fell upon his name and upon his past, and 
obscurity which almost impenetrable still defies the most painstaking 
inquiry into some the most important matters his life.’ Perhaps 
this scarcity material explains why previous biographies have been 
inadequate. With Godolphin the old-fashioned writer Lives’ was 
despair, for was too concientious invent and too unimaginative 
make good use scanty materials. But Mr. Elliot’s patience has 
gathered new facts, his skill has pieced old fragments together, until 
able present story that nearly complete, which tells 
more the man than his immediate successors knew, and any rate 
muzh most his own generation. 

Though the book essay rather than biography Mr. Elliot 
devotes interesting chapter the Godolphin family, and for this has 
examined new documents. There are many portraits the gallery, but 
two particular are masterly. One that of. the Elizabethan Sir 
Francis Godolphin—a friend Raleigh, Cecil, and Carew—who was 
once good soldier, typical country gentleman, amateur mineralogist 
with sound ideas tin-mining (by which the family wealth was greatly 
increased), and the proprietor, his letters Cecil show, the rich 
sonorous English style Shakespeare’s days—one whom 
religion, uprightness justice, providence government, and plentiful 
housekeeping had given very great and reverent reputation his 
country.’ The other, perhaps scarcely lifelike, that Sidney 
Godolphin, the uncle the statesman—a typical royalist, member 
the Long Parliament and afterwards the faithful remnant who met 
Oxford. wrote charming verses, now buried somewhere the British 
Museum, and was the author famous phrase. Speaking from his 
place Westminster just before went join the king Oxford, 
warned the members against the course which they were embarking. 
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dangers for when the cards are shuffled man knows what the game 
will be.’ fell skirmish Chagford 1643. Mr. Elliot 
congratulated having found made time for these family portraits. 
The chapter beside the main purpose his book, but has taken 
much pains over this over any other, and the thirty pages could ill 
spared. 

The story Godolphin’s rise power clearly told. His advance 
was uninterrupted, for took advantage every niche and crevice 
where fresh foothold could obtained. began life supporter 
James, but, like Sunderland, though Mr. Elliot would have believe 
from better motive, prudently deserted him, and cast his lot with 
the prince Orange. This led 1684 important event his 
career—his appointment the office first commissioner the treasury, 
where his genius for finance first began find free scope. was 
exclusionist, adherent Sunderland’s, that received this post, dis- 
placing Rochester, who was devoted the duke York; yet when 
Charles died Godolphin retained it. his precise relation James our 
author says little, but seems have advised him faithfully, becoming 
almost indispensable, and acquiring country residence near Windsor— 
evidence that was still climbing higher. was one James’s 
council five, conformed for time the Roman catholic worship, 
and was one the last leave the king after William’s landing. Yet 
Godolphin, deeply pledged the cause the exile, was placed William 
the head his own treasury the teeth violent opposition from 
the whigs. Henry France, they said, might well have chosen 
minister from the League, the Dutch ruler from among the agents 
Alva, that William III should call his government servant 
James II. But the treasury missed the great financier, and William, 
whose policy was never one proscription, called him office again. 
this part his career Godolphin appears the financial specialist rather 
than the politician. though were independent any change 
government. 

The chapter which Mr. Elliot treats the relation between Godol- 
phin and William one the best the book. investigates 
treason that were brought against him, and defends him—we think 
successfully, though not quite judicially—from Macaulay’s fierce attack. 
Godolphin’s correspondence shows that was the whole loyal William, 
for again and again gave him the most excellent and candid advice. 
may fairly believe that clear from the stain having plotted any- 
thing very base and disgraceful, but surely our author’s enthusiasm for 
his hero carries him little too far. time when half the public men 
England were correspondence with the king jure, there nothing 
very improbable the supposition that Godolphin also took measures 
keep door reconciliation open case King James should return 
enjoy his own again. may acquit him from the graver charge 
having retained office under William order betray his secrets, but 
does not follow that resisted the temptation harmless flirtation with 
Saint-Germains. 

Godolphin’s political position under Anne Mr. Elliot has not 
much tell that new. lays some stress the importance 
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his warm friendship with Marlborough and the marriage alliance that 
united the families. also traces carefully, though with ugly ter- 
minology, the progress the change that passed over the government 
during the reign, establishing distinction between shedding epoch,’ 
marked the resignation Nottingham, when the tories began 
dropped, and ‘accretive epoch,’ fixed Sunderland’s accession 
office, when the reconstruction the ministry upon whig lines began. 
far, however, our author going over old ground, though perhaps with 
greater care than his predecessors; his new contribution this part 
the subject his account the differences opinion between Marlborough 
and Godolphin, the importance which previous writers have scarcely 
appreciated. has been usual regard Godolphin sort 
henchman Marlborough—or, Macaulay under the influence 
mind far more powerful and far more depraved than his 
important differences opinion between them seemed scarcely possible. 
Our author shows, however, that early 1707 they were ‘no longer 
agreed upon basis and method government.’ take 
single instance: Marlborough still clung the notion coalition 
government, and was only Godolphin who faced the facts and saw 
clearly that the war was carried with energy Harley must 
and the ministry become entirely whig. was owing his rare patience 
and good sense’ also that the crisis 1708 was safely weathered, and 
Harley and St. John compelled withdraw. 

dealing with the financial side his hero’s career Mr. Elliot misses 
opportunity, for treats pale, inadequate fashion what 
really the most interesting problem presented tohim. While recognising 
Godolphin’s financial ability general terms the quality which made 
him indispensable, only once descends into detail, and then make 
most important suggestion, which great deal more space might have 
been given. whig war against Frange landmark the history 
wars, because created new apparatus for organising the national 
resources. novel and interesting not its military but its 
financial side. According Mr. Elliot the financier the whig 
war not Montague, generally supposed, but Godolphin. The 
argument one probability only, and runs thus: The only reason 
why the authorship the Tonnage and Recoinage Bills attributed 
because had charge them parliament. The prin- 
cipal government financier the time—the real and nominal head the 
treasury—was Godolphin. therefore probable high degree that 
took any rate principal share preparing the government finance 
bills. But supposing this have been the case, peer would 
unable take charge them the house commons, and this would 
account for the association Montague with policy which was 
not the real author. Mr. Elliot’s first assumption correct—and 
have other evidence Montague’s connexion with the bills—this 
hypothesis, spite certain dim resemblance the Baconian theory 
Shakespeare, looks probable enough. But the matter sufficiently 
important have been thoroughly worked out. not know 
Mr. Elliot has exhausted all possible sources information; could 
wish that had given more evidence, and had multiplied just here 
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his references and foot-notes. Moreover scarcely seems realise the 
importance his own suggestion. Godolphin and not Montague was 
really the financier the war becomes once principal influence 
upon its history. biography him resolves itself one point into 
history the war its financial side, and his views finance become 
immensely interesting us. 

That Godolphin’s financial ability contributed maintain him 
power when the aspect the heavens was adverse should fully admit, 
but perhaps possible exaggerate his indispensableness. 
inclined lay rather more stress than our author does upon the influ- 
ence his personal character. The qualities that come out most clearly 
the biography before are the hero’s extraordinary soberness mind 
and soundness judgment. These appear sufficiently many his 
letters, printed here for the first time, but none more clearly than 
remarkable letter August 1684, already published. When the exclu- 
sionists succeeded removing Rochester from the treasury, Godolphin 
was entrusted the king with the task informing the man whose 
place was taking the change that was made. The letter 
perfectly cool, courteous, and considerate. Scarcely another statesman 
the full tide success could write the rival was displacing 
announce the fact without being triumphant insincere. Godolphin 
was neither, for was man without passion. His enemies called him 
cynical and worldly, but under somé circumstances cynicism and world- 
liness are the conditions success. passionless when other men 
were running mad with party passion would give man advantage 
the race for power. Godolphin was some extent partisan, for was 
tory; but could study politics with certain detachment mind, 
and this was advance his age. was born, politically 
speaking, the age Shaftesbury and wild party really be- 
longed, not that age, but the next. 

With this singular sobriety and coolness was united courtier-like 
adroitness that must have been the highest value him his dealings 
with kings. While James was the throne attended mass the 
royal chapel. was always just the verge conversion, and won 
golden opinions from the king, but avoided with infinite skill any step 
which would have seriously compromised him with the church party. 
When was still young man Charles II, ‘the great master 
had said him that was never the way and never out 
it,’ and this was true him the end his life. But though 
courtier, and exceptionally skilful the minor hypocrisies courtiers, 
the main business life Godolphin was one the most incorruptible 
men. Sydney, afterwards Lord Romney, pronounced him the only 
honest man court filled with rogues, and though this not itself 
testimonial—for not know much good the probably 
not far from the truth. Marlborough took advantage the war acquire 
fortune Godolphin, when last retired, though had handled 
millions, had only accumulated enough bring him about 
year. One the best tributes the better side the man his warm 
and enduring friendship with John Evelyn, which ended only with Evelyn’s 
death and extended his children. from Evelyn learn that 
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this man marble was capable strong affection. There are few pas- 
sages literature more touching than his account Mrs. 
death and her husband’s misery. 

When Godolphin thus presented financier exceptionally 
able indispensable, and the same time politician and courtier 
sufficiently clear-headed and adroit avoid all mistakes and take advan- 
tage every favouring breeze, not difficult understand why 
should have had long tenure power. There are, however, other 
facts which Mr. Elliot calls attention for the first time, which arouse 
the extraordinary range and power the man. has studied 
with great care Godolphin’s correspondence with Hill, the English envoy 
Turin, and Methuen, the author the treaty with Portugal, and 
able tell that had much larger share determining the 
course the war than has hitherto been suspected. notes 
particular his peculiar views the vulnerability France towards the 
Mediterranean. According Mr. Elliot was perhaps the only English 
statesman who adequately appreciated the importance the Camisard 
rebellion. was his idea invade France—not, was proposed, from 
the north, way Dieppe, but from the south, way the Cevennes— 
destroying meanwhile with English fleet the French magazines 
Genoa and Leghorn. this was overruled Nottingham, and the 
was not one upon which could claim speak with authority 


yet Godolphin was probably right. According Cavalier, the allies. 


had only 1703 taken advantage the rebellion the Cevennes the 
whole France might have been conquered; and the duke 
the best judges, expresses somewhat similar view. was Godolphin 
also who sent English envoy the duke Savoy, and Mr. Elliot 
makes him principally responsible for the armed intervention Spain. 
That policy, though failed execution, was its conception sound 
and statesmanlike, for was the same policy which, under different 
leader, was remarkably successful the next century. the 
back door into France.’ Galway failed force the entrance, but Welling- 
ton succeeded, and Wellington’s success justifies Godolphin’s plan. Though 
Carnot professional planner campaigns, the man cool judgment 
was never fault. His scheme was admirable responsible for its 
failure only far responsible for the appointment the men 
miserably mismanaged its details. 

Our author claims for Godolphin the real credit the Methuen 
and devotesan unsatisfactory chapter the union England and Scotland, 
order show that Godolphin’s wisdom and firmness this great 
measure must principally ascribed.’ Here have not time follow 


him, but must pass sum our general impressions Mr. Elliot’s. 


work. 

are inclined suspect that has overestimated the brightness. 
his star. approaches the doubtful passages Godolphin’s career 
too much the tone apologist. admits that his connexion with 


Sunderland and the duchess Portsmouth not his credit, but does: 


reluctantly and ‘with pain.’ Godolphin negotiated James’s French 
treaty. Mr. Elliot goes further than most us, and calls ‘terrible 


crime,’ but cannot resist the temptation suggesting that perhaps he- 
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‘employed the influence which had acquired with the king effect 
some change mitigation James’s furious designs upon English 
liberties.’ not that unfair. tells all knows, and 
singularly free from prejudice. note only that very much 
impressed with his hero, and though admits freely all the facts that 
tell against him apt ignore the weight them his final 
judgment. The man was great and coldly virtuous; was also good 
when judged certain standard, but his goodness was very much 
tempered prudence the lower kind. All this Mr. Elliot makes clear 
us, but scarcely himself, for writes Godolphin throughout 
tone suppressed enthusiasm, which the facts gives not 


Letters Richard John James, Queen’s College, Oxford, 
With additions, notes, and appendices. 
Evans. Oxford Historical Society. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1888.) 


are glad have this collection letters were only for the light 
which they throw upon Oxford one the dullest and most ignominious 
periods her history—the latter half the eighteenth century. She 
had indeed fallen upon evil times: the traditions her Pocockes, Hickeses, 
and others appeared logt, and would difficult point 
the names, with the exception, perhaps, Sir William Jones, Black- 
stone the lawyer, and Thomas Warton, any men then residing within 
her walls who could said cast lustre upon their university. Others 
might cited, perhaps, who had local reputation and were known 
admiring circles friends, such Routh Magdalen, who survived 
our own days, and wonderful John Henderson Pembroke, but 
there were few even these. Gibbon had characterised 
the Oxford fellows ‘monks without piety learning;’ idleness and 
self-indulgence were the rule the day, reflected such verses 
Warton’s Panegyric Oxford Ale,’ and such descriptions that the 
beer-drinking parsons the Mitre’ the pages the German traveller 
Moritz 

Midst mugs and shatter’d o’er the floor, 

Dead drunk, the servile crew supinely snore. 


There were, doubt, many such pillars the church the Rev. 
John Modd, who when morning broke upon his revels remembered with 
oath that had early chapel service perform. 

Into such Oxford this came young James, the son the worthy 
schoolmaster Arthuret Cumberland. The details his setting out 
for Queen’s remind some recent biographies, although there 
nothing analogous the hereditary great coat Pattison’s memoirs 
read the journeys between Arthuret and Oxford, and the visits the 
young man his friend, the parson Boucher Paddington; one 
barely escaping the clutches highwayman. The letters 
our undergraduate are here and there, true, little stilted style, 
but was style, anyone acquainted with eighteenth century literature 
will acknowledge, which nine men out ten that time wrote. 
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this sort language little before, Johnson had been describing the 
frigid temperament his friend Coulson, University, under the name 
Gelidus. Such things are mere matters custom, and youth 
imitative. James always writes affectionately his relatives, and although 
fills his letters with remarks books and their authors, has occasion- 
ally domestic and social matters tell us; thus calls upon Dr. Wall, 
the Reader chemistry, and has pleasant chat with his wife, and 
received urbane manner the terrible Cyril Jackson, whom the 
tradition has come down that when translating Homer his lecture, 
being unwilling weaken the force the particles, always rendered 
pa, the Trojans, God help them! get many pleasant glimpses 
the family circle Arthuret. his letter dated Oct. 1778 gives 
account his arrival Queen’s, and describes his rooms the 
second floor and looking out upon the church St. Peter’s the East 
Jeremy Bentham’s rooms were nearly the same situation. The 
letter his father reply gives him advice about the purchase books, 
promising him some future time his own copy Scapula’s Greek 
Lexicon, work now forgotten, but use far into the present century. 
not little curious look through the lists books the letters, 
and see how they are mostly ignored the present time the biblio- 
graphy, the notes the present provost Queen’s College, ex- 
cellent. Young James soon finds out that has poor tutors: The 
doctor [Nicolson] construes few chapters which the next lecture 
repeat him. does not explain single term, and were rely 
only the instructions receive from him should find myself very 
deficient (p. 50). plain that Queen’s was poor condition, and 
Jeremy the same tale tell, but the rest Oxford was 
whit better. examine the roll worthies which Queen’s has pro- 
duced, such book, for instance, the cleverly written Historical 
Notices the Colleges Oxford’ the late Dean Burgon, shall see 
that this house can show very good list names. the conclusion 
the preceding century and commencement the eighteenth, had 
been quite nest specialists; Anglo-Saxon scholars like Gibson, the 
first editor the Chronicle, and Thwaites and Hyde, the orientalist, 
called his admiring contemporaries mundi. 

One the most interesting letters that descriptive the great fire 
Queen’s 1778, which one side the first quadrangle was burnt 
the ground. There also account letter from Radcliffe, 
whom shall say more presently and some anecdotes the conduct 
Dr. Fothergill, the provost, are added the appendices. Readers 
Bedell Cox’s Recollections will not have forgotten the jokes 
the wags this pompous personage and his wife, who were called 
Orpheus and Eurydice, because when the doctor stalked forth his spouse 
always kept few paces behind him, following haud passibus equis. 

Young James not merely occupied with the ancients; has 
interest modern thus, among other writers, mentions 
Mickle, the translator the Lusiad,’ then living near Oxford, and 
gives his opinion, unfortunately not correct one, the Rowley con- 
troversy. The turgid style Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell, the pro- 
fessor ancient history, reminds him Dr. Johnston (sic /), then still 
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living, and occasionally visiting Oxford, know from Boswell. Our 
young undergraduate tells how read his prize poem Columbus 
the theatre, and thought incorrect some the remarks made upon 
Dr. Bandinel, the public orator. 

find the letters the younger James trifle pedantic, the same 
cannot said those Radcliffe, which are written free idiomatic 
English, and give the idea bluff, hearty fellow. was college 
friend the elder James, and his letters are full reminiscences the 
days they had spent together and their acquaintances. Many the names 
which cites are familiar from their recurrence the Queen’s registers, 
down our own days, Monkhouses, Barrows, They are 
north-country names belonging that part England which was 
specially connected with Queen’s. find them appearing those 
members that college the list subscribers Relph’s poems the 
Cumberland dialect, 1747—an interesting work because one the first 
the kind published. 

Jonathan Boucher, the friend young James, who was destined 
marry his widow his third wife, also interesting figure. Fifteen 
years ago his grandson published Notes and Queries’ some selections 
from his diary, which gave picture the state parties America just 
before the Revolution. Boucher, Cumberland man, held living 
Maryland, and had married lady that state named Addison, the same 
family the essayist. the Americans had bishops—Seabury was 
yet had been compelled return England 
ordained. Combining the functions schoolmaster with those 
divine, had received among his pupils the stepsons George 
Washington, and was accordingly brought into relations with the great 
American, for whom clearly had liking. Boucher took the loyalist 
side the controversy, and his contests with his parishioners, especially 
certain Mr. Osborn Sprigg, who tried prevent him from preaching 
his own pulpit, are graphically described the diary. But his party 
was losing one— 


Victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 


Our divine was obliged leave America, bringing with him his house- 
hold gods and his Maryland wife. His name still remembered 
America, and readers the ‘Century Magazine’ may have noticed his 
portrait the number that periodical for May 1888, article 
the Church England the Colonies.’ 

The writer these lines was kindly permitted read his diary its 
entirety, all events much has come down. preserved 
manuscript his family, and although some things Boucher was 
rather commonplace person, yet impossible help feeling liking 
for man whom one has been terms such intimacy the distance 
Many parts would interest American readers giving 
pictures the old colonial days. tells all about his love for his 
Eleanora—soon, alas! supplanted English lady very solid 
pecuniary endowments, who appears have given him great deal 
trouble during her short life—and she turn his friend’s widow. 
Poor James, our Oxford undergraduate, was destined short life. 
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1784 married, and the following year was presented the livings 
Arthuret and Kirk Andrews the death his father. Sir James 
Graham, whose gift the livings were, died few hours after the pre- 
sentation. November the same year John James met with acci- 
dent while riding take some medicine one his wife’s relatives 
received internal injury, which brought hemorrhage, and ultimately 
consumption. All attempts recover his health, including visit the 
continent, failed, and died the twenty-seventh year his age, 
Oct., 1786, leaving infant daughter. 

The letters are introduced some interesting biographical notices 
their writers Mrs. and have been copiously annotated 
the present provost the college, Dr. Magrath, who has filled his 
notes with curious and valuable matter, interesting not only Queen’s 
men and all who have the welfare that house heart, with its tradi- 
tions five centuries, but all readers who wish understand college 
life England towards the close last century. 


Preussen und Frankreich von 1795 bis 1807. Corre- 
spondenzen herausgegeben von (Leipzig: Hirzel. 
1887.) 


diplomatic correspondence here edited Herr Bailleu comprised 
two substantial volumes which form part the Publicationen aus den 
Preussischen Staatsarchiven,’ the series state papers now being 
published the authority the Prussian government. The first volume 
includes the years from 1795 1800; the second those from 1800 
1807. are thus taken from the treaty Basel the peace Tilsit 
from the time when Prussia entered policy neutrality, the time 
when after one short campaign she lay crushed beneath Napoleon’s power. 
The period very well suited treated itself, and preface pre- 
fixed each volume Herr Bailleu, without entering into any unnecessary 
detail, has clearly summarised the main features both Prussian and 
French foreign policy, and supplied the reader with all necessary threads 
for making his way through the documents themselves. The prefaces 
themselves are indeed well worth perusal those interested the 
history the time. general history are forcibly 
tragically displayed the causes Prussia’s persistent adherence her 
system neutrality, and her sudden collapse atthe end. Herr Bailleu 
has further added the documents notes from manuscript sources, and 
supplied copious references the works Von Sybel, Hiiffer, Von Ranke, 
and others. observed that many cases only extracts from 
the despatches are given. Possibly the despatches are too voluminous 
allow their publication full; but pity that Herr Bailleu has 
not granted any explanation the principle which selections have 
been made, and added completeness his labours giving list 
least the more important documents omitted curtailed. 

The larger number these documents have, course, been made use 
Von Sybel and Von Ranke. The greater part vol. consists 
the despatches Sandoz-Rollin, the Prussian ambassador Paris 
between 1796 and 1799. They are written French, and contain 
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quantity details, often very lively character, regarding incidents 
Paris, and the more prominent men the time, which the grave works 
the historians above mentioned have place for. these are added 
instructions sent from Berlin the ambassador, well memoirs drawn 
for the king’s perusal Haugwitz, Alvensleben, and others, various 
crises the diplomatic intercourse between the two governments. Through 
the courtesy Freycinet the French archives were opened Herr 
Bailleu, with the result that appendix find the despatches 
Caillard from Berlin, extending from 1795 1798, and, what greater 
interest, the correspondence between Siéyés and Talleyrand when Siéyés 
was ambassador Berlin 1798-9. Bailleu further prints the letters 
Gervinus from Paris, 1795, and those Peter Roux, 1799. 

When Prussia concluded peace Basel April 1795, while she 
abandoned the defence the empire, she looked forward nevertheless 
playing the part mediator between France and the empire, the 
basis the status quo before the war. Sorel has shown how soon 
that expectation was falsified. Whatever possibility there might have 
been success, Prussia herself was not equal the occasion. 
stances the spring 1795 bore heavily upon the committee public 
safety that even those members most bent the acquisition the Rhine 
boundary hesitated what course pursue, and chance was thus offered 
Prussian diplomacy. order, however, obtain the peace between 
France and the empire which desired, was necessary put pressure 
Austria, which, under the guidance Thugut, was bent continuing 
Yet when urged take decided action this direction, Frederick 
William drew back. could not menace Austria without endanger- 
ing his position the east. The third partition Poland had already 
been agreed between Russia and Austria The king’s 
suspicions were aroused, and, wishing secure for himself full share 
the spoil, would not run any risk incurring the hostility his two 
powerful neighbours. Meanwhile the committee public safety, having 
overcome its immediate difficulties, again reverted its policy territorial 
aggrandisement, and all possibility Prussia appearing mediator was 
end. Henceforth the king and Haugwitz merely sought obtain 
neutrality for north Germany, and thus secure practical supremacy 
for Prussia the north. December 1795, when Sandoz-Rollin went 
ambassador Paris, the committee public safety had given place 
the directory, whose policy was but continuation that the 
committee, carried with more decision. The two directors, Rewbell 
and Carnot, along with Delacroix, the minister foreign affairs, had the 
conduct foreign negotiations mainly their own hands. 
Rollin’s despatches bear ample testimony force character 
and the influence which exerted over his colleagues. Throughout 
the three and half years that retained office, though occasions 
sharply attacked, succeeded maintaining his ascendency. The 
policy the directory directed Rewbell was not likely less 
ambitious than the policy the committee public safety. Its im- 
mediate aims were the acquisition the Rhine boundary and the ex- 
tension French influence within the empire the carrying out 
secularisation large scale with the special object weakening the 
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power Austria. belonged that school diplomatists 
which, regarding Austria with irreconcilable enmity, looked upon Prussia 
the natural ally France, and tended favour the aggrandisement 
Prussia within the empire. There were, however, other influential 
men, whom Siéyés was the chief, who, remarkable anticipation 
the policy Napoleon, were opposed the idea giving Prussia 
strong position north Germany. They were ready come terms 
with Austria with Prussia, but aimed separating both from the 
French frontier the interposition small states dependent upon 
France. Prussia must far back least the Weser, and find 
compensation for the loss territory and influence the west 
exchanges acquisitions further east. Sandoz-Rollin’s demand for 
new demarcation line ensure the neutrality north Germany was 
openly met the part Delacroix the objection that the concession 
would preclude the French from invading Hanover (12 Jan. 1796). 
September the same year Sandoz-Rollin writes 

condamné entendre les réveries politiques sieur Delacroix 
dans une conversation: Echanger les deux Lusaces,” montra-t-il 
sur carte, Pologne, obtenir Mecklembourg contre 
Westphalie puis s’arranger prix d’argent Poméranie 
suédoise cet arrangement procurerait une préponderance marquée 
Prusse sur Baltique, doublerait puissance ses moyens force, 

The possibility French invasion Hanover bringing the war 
with all its attendant revolutionary dangers close the Prussian frontier, 
roused Haugwitz make military preparations for its defence, and the 
result was compromise. The directory consented recognise the 
neutrality north Germany, while Haugwitz consented the eventual 
treaty Aug. 1796 which Prussia agreed surrender her possessions 
the left bank the Rhine, return for Miinster and other eccle- 
siastical territories the right, the empire when made its peace 
accepted the principle secularisation. 

the idea secularisation carried out give Prussia the 
leadership north Germany neither Haugwitz, Hardenberg, nor Alvens- 
leben were averse. evident the same time that all them still 
wished that the Prussian possessions the left bank should restored, 
and the peace between France and the empire concluded with little 
interference possible with the boundaries the latter. The king, 
Sandoz-Rollin was instructed, did not wish part with his possessions 
because the difficulty arranging indemnifications manner 
acceptable Prussia. remained seen whether either alternative 
was possible. Could France induced make peace without the Rhine 


or, case secularisations being carried out, could she be. 


induced carry them out give Prussia the prominent position 
which she aspired 

Such questions, however, could receive practical answer till 
peace was negotiated between France and the empire, and such peace 
could not even thought until treaty had been signed between 
France and Austria. When, however, the spring 1797 the pre- 
liminaries Leoben were under discussion between the two last-named 
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powers, the desire for peace within France, the growing insubordination 
the councils, very possibly also the desire strengthen their own 
hands against Bonaparte, brought the directory almost the point 
abandoning their claims the frontier the Rhine. Feb. 
Sandoz-Rollin wrote 

‘La majeure partie directoire est revenue idées sur 
systéme rive gauche Rhin; elle tient aussi peu aujourd’hui 
réunion ces pays France, qu’elle tenait fortement huit 
jours. Une conversation longue animée que j’ai eue avec les sieurs 
Rewbell, Carnot Latourneur Manche, m’en donné conviction. 
Les uns les autres m’ont assuré surtout que voulait porter 
sans délai médiateur pour paix continent, ils renon- 

‘L’avantage d’avoir ramené les membres principaux directoire 
abandonner pour bien paix rive gauche Rhin, m’a pas 
paru suffisant: suis attaché faire adopter méme systéme 
aux membres les plus accrédités des deux conseils, sieur Portalis des 
anciens Cambacérés conseil des cing cents. Tous deux ont été 
parfaitement sur principe politique (i. 118). 

consequence the more moderate policy prevailing formal pro- 
positions were made that Prussia should join with Saxony and Hesse 
requiring Austria make peace. France would only insist retaining 
the Netherlands, Liége, Savoy, and Nice. Austria was compensated 
the secularisation Salzburg, Passau, Brixen, and Trent. May 
Barthélemy, the negotiator treaty Basel, who had always opposed 
the extension France the Rhine, entered the directory place 
Latourneur July Talleyrand became minister foreign affairs; while 
Carnot, whose language 1796 had been violent that any his 
colleagues, swung round support the moderate views entertained 
the majority the councils since the new elections. Still was the 
influence Rewbell which predominated. Sandoz-Rollin’s despatches 
fully bear out the view that Barthélemy was entirely unfitted for the 
prominent position into which his admirers had thrust him. From the 
time Talleyrand’s appointment office, the ambassador constantly 
reports his government what took place the meetings the directors, 
his informant without doubt being the minister foreign affairs himself. 
Thus Aug., Sandoz-Rollin writes 

directoire est divisé politique comme administration. 
ministre des relations intérieures éprouvé dernier lieu, ayant voulu 
représenter qu’un des grands moyens faciliter paix avec 
était reprendre les frontiéres déterminées par les préliminaires 
Léoben, d’abandonner cette prétendue frontiére militaire, qui servirait 
rendre paix peu stable. sieur Rewbell s’est emporté cette 
proposition déclaré qu’il signerait jamais pour part paix 
avec qu’il éloignée des deux rives Rhin, traité 
tous ceux, sieur Talleyrand lui-méme, qui soute- 
naient systéme opposé. dernier n’a point sieur 
Carnot s’est rangé ministre. Cen’était pas une frontiére plus 
moins étendue que nation demandait, paix, moyen qui 
conduire plus promptement était celui qu’il fallait préférer. 
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sieur Barthélemy s’est aussi peu prononcé dans cette occasion que dans 
les autres. gardé silence profond lui qui aurait pu, par ses 
connaissances diplomatiques, ramener directoire d’autres principes 
soutenir doctrine son ami. conduite politique directeur est 
aussi singuliére, que nullité son caractére son influence. 
voit recevoir accueillir chez lui tous les représentants qui sont 
ennemis directoire, méme tous ceux qui sont affichés dans public 
comme royalistes; les admet faute caractére pour les renvoyer’ 
(i. 145). 

The propositions made the directory did not meet with favour 
Berlin; and Haugwitz replied the demand that Prussia was 
mediate, England must included the negotiation. However much the 
peace was desired, neither the king nor his minister would run the 
smallest risk obtain it, and all serious consideration armed media- 
tion was out the question. Caillard, explaining the causes re- 
peated failure Prussia take any decisive step, wrote his 
government 

‘On craint Russie, car quoique Paul soit pas guerrier, 
quoique ses ressources soient fort resserrées, cependant des corps 
troupes assez nombreux Pologne dans voisinage immédiat des 
Prussiens, sorte que cabinet Berlin craindrait, attaquant 
rompant son alliance, d’éprouver sur champ une diversion 
importante part des Russes. Cette idée doit agir assez fortement 
sur ministére, qui peut pas dissimuler qu’il établi une 
administration terriblement despotique dans partie Pologne qui 
lui est échue partage; que mécontentement des Polonais ces 
contrées est comble, que les Russes sauraient bien tourner ses 
dispositions son profit.’ 

Whatever possibility there may have been the abandonment the 
Rhine frontier France was destroyed the triumph the more aggres- 
sive republicans Fructidor Sept.). Neufchateau and 
Merlin Thionville took the places Barthélemy and Carnot the 
directory. remained proved whether Prussia would able 
maintain her interests German power, and obtain that which 
Haugwitz aimed when made peace Basel, the hegemony north 
Germany. hated Austria, and Rewbell maintained his position 
director-in-chief foreign policy. said one day Sandoz- 
Rollin before the conclusion the peace Campo Formio, 
réjouir. push further the advantages gained the treaty Campo 
acquire the Rhine the boundary France the limit 
the Dutch frontier; decrease, possible, the acquisitions which 
Bonaparte had granted the emperor Germany and way 
allow their increase, whatever further advantages France might claim 
lastly, effect the carrying out secularisation the interests 
France—such were the main objects with which the directory sent 
ambassadors Rastadt negotiate peace with the empire. The support 
Prussia was therefore immense importance, as, unless Austria could 
deprived allies intimidated, such policy must result renewal 
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the struggle. may observed that Talleyrand told Sandoz-Rollin 
August that had advised the directors force the hand Thugut 
making peace with England, and that the proposition had had 
favourable hearing. The party now the ascendant was, however, 
little disposed make concessions England Austria. the 
support Prussia the directors hoped accomplish their aims, and pro- 
positions for alliance were urged upon that power (April 
1798). 

can matter surprise that Haugwitz should shrink from 
taking part with France against Austria. Ifthe ambition Austria was 
dangerous, the ambition France, especially displayed itself after 
Fructidor 18, was none the less so. Yet the time had come when neu- 
trality was longer consistent with the aims which Haugwitz had 
view when made peace. The question was not, 1795, whether 
France was have the Rhine boundary, and whether secularisation was 
carried out, but whether France the German powers were 
have the settlement the internal affairs Germany. The cause 
which Haugwitz was pursuing became involved contradictions. 
sought for the support France attain for Prussia indemnification 
equal whatever Austria might attain within the empire; the same 
time sought exclude France from settling the affairs the empire 
Rastadt. the important question secularisation had 
definite policy whatever. could come terms with Austria be- 
cause the rivalry existing between the two states, and the fear that 
France might find him out and join with Austria against Prussia. 
would not close with France and take part against Austria, for fear 
laying Germany the feet the common enemy. may indeed 
said that Haugwitz was once for and against secularisation, hoping 
get the larger gain waiting upon circumstances rather than seeking 
control them. The arguments for the rejection the French alliance 
which Haugwitz laid before the king (13 May, 1798), namely, that Prussia 
would incur the hostility Austria and Russia, and that she had more 
interests common with these courts than with revolutionary France, 
formed practical admission that the right place for Prussia was the 
side these courts. The policy neutrality policy delay. 

Amongst the memoirs laid before the king the French proposals 
there one specially deserving notice because the argument urged 
init. Alvensleben advised the king make alliance with France the 
ground that Prussia must sooner later drawn into the struggle, and 
that order oppose the French armies with any chance success 
Prussia must first revolutionise her own. curious find Alvens- 
leben 1798 thus correctly foretelling the breakdown the Prussian 
military system, and arguing that, case war with France, would 
necessary adopt reforms radical those afterwards carried out 
Scharnhorst. Not indeed that Alvensleben proposed their adoption. 
represented them revolutionary measure more dangerous the 
Prussian state than alliance with revolutionary France herself. 

Caillard’s failure draw Prussia into closer relations with France led 
his recall and the appointment Siéyés ambassador Berlin his 
stead. instructions reveal undisguisedly the vast schemes for the 
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settlement Europe entertained the directors, the carrying out 
which Prussia was designed serve the tool. Prussia was enter 
into alliance with France, Spain, the Batavian and Dutch 
the newly formed republics Italy, the secondary princes the empire, 
and the kings Sweden and Denmark. 

Siéyés was not likely succeed where Caillard had failed. The 
intricacies his negotiations with Haugwitz are, however, much less 
interest than the correspondence between Siéyés and Talleyrand, printed 
Appendix IV. Siéyés was the special supporter schemes for the 
destruction Prussian influence within the empire, and Prussia’s per- 
sistency refusing give France support Rastadt made the directors 
the more ready adopt them. the autumn, overtures were actually 
made the elector Bavaria and the landgrave Hesse for putting 
themselves respectively the head south and north German con- 
federation alliance with France. writing Talleyrand, Siéyés 
proposed plain words shut Prussia off behind the Elbe, and 
make French influence wholly dominant the coasts the German 
Ocean. 

politique France peut pas étre laisser disparaitre méme 
laisser trop s’affaiblir tiers-parti ces états indépen- 
dants qui doivent étre ses futurs alliés les plus intéressants, ses protégés 
nécessaires. Avec eux, république tiendra sous son influence les cétes 
occidentales portion globe plus importante 
pour nous, quand songe que par moyen directoire pourra son 
gré fermer commerce anglais tous les marchés, tous les ports con- 
tinent depuis Gibraltar jusqu’au Holstein méme jusqu’au Cap-Nord. 
est impossible que nous laissions établir sur cette mer une grande 
puissance militaire susceptible d’échapper notre protection capable 
jour Grande Bretagne. Quand nous avons cette 
derniére les leviers Belgique Hollande, avec lesquels elle 
longtemps troublé paix d’Europe, commettrons-nous faute 
capitale lui rendre sur continent 

Ten days later, July 24, recurred the same subject 

‘Je saurais trop vous remettre sous les yeux, citoyen ministre, que 
une puissance premier méme second ordre. faut que ces 
ports continent soient gardés par des protégés, des amis essentiels, 
invariables république frangaise. crois pas paix con- 
tinentale vois pas entre les grands états d’Alle- 
magne une masse interposée comme une barriére insurmontable qui 
coupe jamais communication électrique directe entre 
Certes serait assez beau sort pour mo- 
narchie prussienne que d’occuper sur Mer Baltique, l’on veut, 
depuis Liibeck Memel, sans compter les chances futurs contre 
Russie. C’est derriére qu’ils doivent étre contenus tirant 
une ligne peu prés droite des frontiéres occidentales Mecklenbourg 
sur fleuve. Puisqu’on parait sentir nécessité d’établir 
état intermédiaire entre Rhin Prusse, finira par concevoir 
également nécessité d’un intermédiaire entre Prusse 
Alors véritablement occidentale sera paix. vois venu 
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toutes les combinaisons. est notre intérét les laisser former 
s’avancer certain point; mais directoire exécutif, quand 
sera temps, prendra part saura les diriger aux fins les plus 
utiles pour prospérité frangaise repos général (iii. 481). 

1799 the breaking out the continental war, the formation 
new alliance between Russia, England, and Austria, and possibly 
successful, led Haugwitz advocate, though feebly, change system 
and the acceptance the propositions made England for joint 
expedition drive the French from Holland. William 
was, however, firmly bent maintaining neutrality his father 
before him, and his favourites supported his views. would not risk 
step which even the future might lead war. volume ii, 
which contains some important despatches the French ambassador, 
Laforest, the Prussian court, and some hitherto unknown corre- 
spondence between Talleyrand and Hauterive, the story Prussia’s weak- 
ness and her fall continued with the same ample detail the peace 
Tilsit, when Napoleon, carrying out Siéyés’ schemes, not only placed her 
behind the Elbe without granting territorial compensation elsewhere, but 
deprived her three Polish provinces, the retention which had been 
one the main objects her policy. place despoiling she was her- 
self despoiled and reduced the position secondary state. Siéyés 
hated Prussia, and could not, like Caillard, make fair allowance for the 
difficulties her position; but finger exactly enough the weak 
point her policy when wrote the following words his govern- 
ment 

cabinet Berlin vous somme quelque sorte d’accroitre plus 
plus considération que vous lui avez donnée parmi les états 
partie votre ouvrage, que pour tourner contre vos intéréts. Elle 
veut donner tout mener, tout faire voulant prendre part 
rien’ 491). 

One the most interesting results Herr Bailleu’s publication his 
success showing how Napoleon adopted and put force into the conti- 
nental policy Siéyés, the same way that adopted and put force 
into his constitutional scheme. 


Politische und Correspondenz Friedrichs von Wiirt- 
temberg mit Kaiser Napoleon Herausgegeben von Dr. 
von ScHLOSSBERGER. (Stuttgart: 1889.) 


Friedrich von Wiirttemberg und seine Zeit. ALBERT PFISTER. 
(Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 1888.) 


Tage. Professor Dr. ScHANZENBACH. 
(Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 1887.) 


THE publication, with the sanction the present king Wiirttemberg, 
the extremely interesting correspondence his grandfather with the 
Emperor Napoleon one many signs showing what extent modern 
German history has, consequence the great events our own times, 
become ‘ancient history,’ even the descendants the confederates 
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the Rhine. kind has, with reservations one kind another, 
kept home for such keineswegs fleckenlose, aber viel verkannte 
und bedeutende Herrschergestalten (the late Herr von Riimelin was 
master style, and occasionally beyond translation), the first 
wearer that royal crown which still flaunts over the palace 
gates Stuttgart. King Frederick Wiirttemberg remembered 
this country (with whose government appears he, one occasion, 
vain offered the emperor Napoleon use his good offices) the consort 
kindly British princess. his own, wasa despot, like more than 
one his long series ancestors, but gifted with intelligence such 
few them combined with their hereditary self-willedness. prided 
himself having been educated the school Frederick the Great, 
whose monarchy and several his brothers served arms; nor did 
the pupil discredit the master administrator. But was his 
alliance with Napoleon that his kingdom owed not only its rank such, 
but also its proportions, more than double the size the old duchy. 
The correspondence continued Dr. von Schlossberger’s present publi- 
cation shows how King Frederick, who was all intents and purposes 
his own foreign minister, managed his relations with the master his 
own and his country’s destinies from about the time the peace Press- 
burg the eve the battle Leipzig. 

the early pages this volume the newly made king basking 
the sunshine treaty qui, augmentant considérablement 
mes donne maison dernier degré Its 
further course shows how the marriage his daughter King 
Jerome connected himself dynastically with the protector the con- 
federation the Rhine but this side their relations has been more 
fully illustrated previous volume correspondence from the Wiirt- 
temberg archives published the same editor. The chief interest the 
present volume turns upon the efforts King Frederick respond 
the military claims made upon him member the confederation 
and deserves genuine credit for his endeavours make these claims 
square with much reason could presented his supreme lord. 
course, rule, his protests were vain; thus, the opening the 
campaign 1809, had submit place his contingent under the 
command Vandamme; and when the spring 1811 sought 
excused from helping garrison Danzig, was roundly told that 
the princes the confederation left the emperor the slightest reason 
doubt their goodwill the common cause, their own ruin would the 
consequence.’ Worst all, the beginning the fatal Russian 
campaign, his son the crown prince had submit imperial remon- 
strance, couched studiously offensive terms, some trifling 
manifestations insubordination among the officers the 
contingent, and shortly afterwards returned home the plea ill health. 
Yet the king’s protests were not always vain; and known (though 
the fact not mentioned this correspondence) that was successful 
saving his troops from bearing share the Peninsular campaigns. 
The volume concludes with the recall the troops their 
sovereign within his own territory, and the expression pious hope 
his part that ‘happier may bring back condition things 
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which may able prove your Imperial Majesty that senti- 
ments for your Majesty’s person are Oct. 1813). Enough, 
therefore, lies between cover and cover, not only confirm the view 
that King Frederick knew when speak and when silent, when 
protest and when acquiesce, when hold his hand and when 
act; but also throw further though hardly unexpected light upon the 
character and methods his correspondent. With the exception 
few autograph postscripts, the letters Napoleon—88 number—are not 
his own hand: the king’s 159 letters, drafts his own writing, and 
corrected himself, are most cases extant. the remaining letters, 
correspondence with the Russian court, which will immediately 
touch, the most interesting. 

King Frederick, who had been partly educated Lausanne, writes 
excellent French, and his style model diplomatic suavity, without 
being the least wanting clearness point; course the foil 
supplied the brusquerie and occasional brutality the emperor. Only 
very occagionally the latter allows himself drawn the direction 
the sentimental, when, writing from Berlin 1806,. allows that 
has été visiter effectivement tombeau grand and still more 
when the eve his second marriage owns the soft impeachment 
that dit effectivement beaucoup bien Marie 
more himself the bulletin style which announces 
his victories and their accompaniments carnage and desolation, 
glosses over his reverses, well his incidental revelations himself 
the slave circumstance, and the instrument great popular forces 
effectivement equally little under his control. 

Although this correspondence King Frederick fairly holds his own 
where the interests his dynasty and people are concerned, yet there is, 
notwithstanding, much that humiliating the relations between him 
and his bon frére, even grant Dr. von Schlossberger’s contention 
the absurdity judging the king’s policy from the point view the 
nationality principle more recent times.’ Personally, can hardly 
have relished the emperor’s suggestion that should, the brother 
the empress-dowager Russia, use his influence that court against 
Austria, the plea the advantages obtained for the house 
Wiirttemberg. clever person,’ the king told with mediocre politeness, 
might turn good account the emperor Russia’s discontent with 
and fancy that mother imploring her son mindful 
the splendour her house would create good effect.’ German 
prince, too, King Frederick had listen more home truths than can 
have been agreeable. may have found difficulty applauding 
the echo Napoleon’s savage sarcasm against the misérable singerie 
Ratisbon. And doubtless had his own reasons for not straining the 
emperor’s instructions make short work the German order, though 
afterwards found Mergentheim tougher morsel than had expected. 
His jealousies and territorial quarrels with Bavaria and Baden, which 
the former particular recur every part this volume, were the 
nature his position; and the protector the confederation himself 
enunciated the principle that its members were look for increase, 
not diminution, their possessions. Thus the alertness which the 
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king manifested after every great victory, and the 
every pacification, and which December 1809 took him 
Paris itself, was (though the princes Hohenlohe and others may have 
thought otherwise) altogether his credit; for without aggrandisement 
there was little chance self-preservation. His conduct towards Prussia, 
with whose ruling family his own had been closely connected, and 
towards the emperor Francis, against whose government confessed 
his sister that had cause for complaint, was perhaps equally 
inevitable. does not appear whether responded the emperor’s 
request that should proclaim public thanksgiving for the entry 
the French into Berlin; but his greed for the Austrian enclaves was 
expressed with ignoble openness, and even king the grace Napoleon 
must have felt the bitter disgrace having obey order like the 
following, issued, will observed, before cause shown March 1809) 


‘Monsieur mon frére, les nouvelles que recois Vienne font 
juger convenable réunir sans délai les troupes Confédération. 
est donc nécessaire que Votre Majesté donne des ordres pour que ses 
troupes, infanterie, cavalerie, artillerie, soient réunies 
mars cantonnées entre Aalen, Neresheim Heidenheim. Dans peu 
jours, ministre recevra une note mon ministre des 
relations extérieures, qui lui fera connaitre des choses con- 


NAPOLEON.’ 


home, showed hesitation doing the emperor’s bidding 
the regulation the local press and little was anxious even 
affect independence, that find him applying the same quarter for 
permission before opening negotiations with Rome for the establishment 
his kingdom two catholic bishoprics. All this had borne 
because the ‘system’ with which the first king Wiirttemberg had 
identified himself, and which entitled his patron, even the dark days 
January 1813, appeal the king’s interests against those whose 
object was create appellent Allemagne. But 
time for plain speaking had last come, and his reply, with its distasteful 
allusion the eight hundred years during which his country had been 
loyal his house, struck home. Dr. von Schlossberger (in one the 
few notes vouchsafed him) cites the duke Bassano (Maret) the 
effect that the emperor was excessively hurt this insinuation that 
was not likewise ancien characteristically opened his 
mind the subject Count Wintzingerode, the Wiirttemberg ambassador 
Paris, and was this occasion that paid King Frederick those 
left-handed compliments which the editor this correspondence has 
blazoned forth his preface, and which, however his sympathies may 
affected them, reader King Frederick’s letters will inclined 
say nay. 

Major Pfister’s remarkably clear and well-written biography the 
first king Wiirttemberg opportunely supplements Dr. von Schloss- 
berger’s recent editions Frederick I’s correspondence with his daughter 
Catharine and her Buonaparte husband, and with Napoleon himself. 
hinted above, not easy for patriotic German historians the present 
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day dispassionately appreciate the merits prince who owed his royal 
crown the grace Napoleon, and the doubling his territorial power 
the dismemberment the Germanic empire. Happily Major 
Pfister, whose own political soundness there can doubt (he 
the author capital little Life the Emperor William not afraid 
testifying certain minor beliefs that are him. holds that the 
consolidation old and new Wiirttemberg into compact and well- 
organised monarchy, with appropriate common constitution and 
efficient army its own, was very important step forward, and part 
process sense indispensable the political regeneration this 
part Germany. New Wiirttemberg was medley odds and ends, 
alien the population the original duchy political traditions, and, 
large extent, religious belief; old Wiirttemberg, the other 
hand, the rust had eaten into venerated constitutional machinery 
which the population clung with pathetic fidelity, but which had come 
serve few practical purposes except that making government impossible. 
The factors the state were chronically variance with one another 
the standing committee the diet guarded the Landschaftskasse the 
very palladium political authority, and occasionally, unless mistake, 
maintained salaried agents foreign courts watch the conduct the 
ducal ministers-resident and even under catholic princes the Lutheran 
clergy continued the traditions sterile intolerance, which the time 
the revocation the edict Nantes had shut the door upon the Calvinist 
Huguenot refugees. Meanwhile the nobles were estranged from political 
system which they had share influence and the burghers gloried 
the general right bearing arms under which the country had been 
left defenceless against succession invasions. Out these elements 
Frederick may said have created the kingdom Wiirttemberg, 
which provided with efficient military force and governed, some- 
what rigorously and restlessly, least with single-minded devotion the 
public interest and with lofty disregard the inherited claims any 
class sect. Indeed, the nobility was perhaps less liked than 
any class his subjects and though was protestant, was under 
him that the catholics first enjoyed religious equality Wiirttemberg. 
His vigilance brought his territories safe out the terrible vicissitudes 
the Napoleonic era, whose vortex one time threatened sweep the 
very name Wiirttemberg off the face the earth, transferring the 
dynasty the Lower Rhine, even the Tagus; and his insight en- 
abled him seize the right moment for preparing his defection. From 
the Vienna conferences his kingdom came forth undiminished whereupon 
once set about the completion his life’s task, laying down the 
basis common constitution (the first promised any German sove- 
reign his people) for the whole his states. Though did not live 
prevail over the stubborn champions das gute alte Recht, brought 
round his side the moderate men whom every good cause has its 
surest allies and this part his life’s work was accomplished with com- 
parative ease his successor. 
For the territorial aggrandisement which enabled hira hold his own 
against his ancient lieges, paid, has been seen, the price period 
dependence which the eye the patriotic historian justly seems 
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infinitely more humiliating than the time seemed either prince 
people. Justly, for their unconsciousness the shame lies now its 
deepest sting. But, the first place, the humiliation question was 
not monopolised the princes the confederation the Rhine; and 
was rendered less palpable his firmness character and inborn self- 
reliance. ‘He was always,’ says Major Pfister, ‘in the habit dealing 
with Napoleon power with power. none his public declara- 
tions did allow any recognition his part relation sub- 
ordination even remotely appear. remonstrated where thought 
requisite; pointed out what deemed encroachments upon his 
rights Napoleon, and even refused some the demands the latter 
never gave any his subjects the French judicial tribunals, 
never paid any tributes the protector, never accorded any political 
favours the French before other nations;’ and refused accede 
the Emperor’s wish that the Code Napoléon should introduced into 
his dominions.’ This position supported Major Pfister with sufficient 
illustrations. when 1809 the king submitted (as already noticed) 
Napoleon’s demand that the Wiirttemberg contingent should placed 
under the command Vandamme, issued instructions his officers 
the effect that, while they were recognise the supreme military com- 
mand the French general, they were wise connive any 
interference him the general management and internal organisation 
the Wiirttemberg troops. ‘Any officer who cringing General 
Vandamme shall hinder General von Neubronn the performance 
his duties, will made example the king and punished like 
felon (wie ein Felon).’ 

Even Colonel Maurice would probably not care quarrel with Major 
Pfister’s view the political education which lies universal military 
service since for obvious reasons exempts England from the applica- 
tion the principle. The question not one for discussion here but 
may pointed out that nowhere the turn the century was the 
cosmopolitanism which abhors such obligations more vogue than 
Schiller’s Suabian home. Frederick introduced the conscription 
cautiously but surely, and succeeded calling into life army 
whose gallant services, concisely recorded this volume, form very 
memorable chapter military history. Its laurels are not, think, 
impaired either the untoward incident Kitzen, the inevitable 
transaction Leipzig. the awful price which its turn his people 
paid for its experience more need said. The Russian campaign 
1812 destroyed one per cent. the entire Wiirttemberg and 
the following year the country had for the third time place the 
field what was virtually new army. was the public reference King 
Frederick these losses and their cause which for the first time the 
long history the relations between them brought upon him the anger 
Napoleon. 

The author this book, the value which enhanced series 
biographical notices eminent mentioned the course 
the narrative, has not cared say much the private life and character 
King Frederick. who has such legal dangers fear 
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that into which poor Wraxall put his foot, has labelled the consort our 
kindly English Princess Charlotte Augusta with epithet two that 
need gilding. The good lady herself appears but once this political 
biography, but that less occasion than the visit Napoleon 
the first days October, 1805, when, the very eve the most brilliant 
all his campaigns, definitively secured the alliance the (then) 
Elector Frederick 

seemed feel very much his ease Ludwigsburg 
those days described remarkably agreeable and engaging. 
Before his conference with the Elector, requested taken the 
Electress. This was done, and the Emperor’s behaviour her was 
extremely amiable, and had much say her praise the 
English, and especially their literature, that when some hours afterwards 


she withdrew from the interview, she was full his praises.’ 

Less propos than the discussion the beauties English literature 
might have been reference the fact that the electorate was then full 
French troopers fresh from Boulogne, and grievously lack horses, 
The intention supplying them with mounts Charlotte Augusta’s native 
country had quite recently been abandoned and consequence was 
Wirttemberg which soon found itself horseless. 


interesting account the parents King Frederick, and the train- 
ing given them the numerous family children, one whom became 
empress Russia, supplied lecture delivered Professor Schanzen- 
bach the the anniversary the birthday the reigning king 
Wiirttemberg, 1887. During the years 1769-1792 Duke Frederick 
Eugene Wiirttemberg, who had previously served under Frederick 
the Great, resided Mémpelgard (Montbéliard) governor this out- 
lying countship possession his house. the country seat Etupes 
and his amiable wife led tranquil life, which Professor Schanzenbach 
compares that his brother Charles and the fair Franziska (absurdly 
called somebody the Maintenon Wiirttemberg Hohenheim, and 
which all events furnishes pleasing example simplicity, enlighten- 
ment, and refinement. 1792, three years before Frederick Eugéne him- 
self became reigning duke was driven from Mémpelgard 
cowp main the convention, whose representative, Bernard 
Saintes, informed the municipal authorities: vows apporte liberté 
des canons tout prés Thus practically came end very 
interesting little political anomaly, which had its origin 1894, when 
Henrietta, the grand-daughter Henry Montfaucon, brought these lands, 
watered the Doubs, her dowry Count Eberhard the younger 
Wiirttemberg. The cowp main 1792 was legalised the Peace 
Paris 1814, but many Mémpelgarders preserved pious remembrance 
the old connexion and sent their sons school the 
whole history this connexion, which not without significance for the 
progress the Reformation, and which was gracefully acknowledged the 
most illustrious Mémpelgarders, the great savant Cuvier, clear account 
will found Professor lecture, which may possibly 
attract other readers this Revrew besides myself. Warp. 
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The Revolutionary Movement 1848-9 Italy, Austria-Hungary, and 
Germany. (London: Bell Sons. 1887.) 


Lorp Bacon has observed that there are deserts time well 
the earth’s surface; and might said that there are periods well 
localities which forces such tremendous energy are play that, 
man were really reasonable creature, nothing would induce him 
come within their range. The impulse which prompts person write, 
even read, history the revolutionary movement 1848 must 
surely akin that which prompts man descend the rapids 
Niagara. That the thing can somehow other done demonstrated 
from time time before astonished world. The latest achiever 
the feat Mr. Maurice. That has accomplished the voyage and 
come alive out beyond doubt; and when this has been done, 
criticism his mode progression may well seem superfluous. One 
chooses one method, one another. Mr. Maurice, rather his reader, 
may perhaps compared the athlete who lately caused himself 
built stout barrel leaving only his head outside, and without 
more ado committed himself the flood. Where went to, what 
currents turn seized him, neither himself nor any other mortal knew 
but, dazed and bewildered, did reach his journey’s end alive, and 
doubtless felt that the adventure was not one lightly repeated. 

critic may well think twice before charging author with faulty 
arrangement, for the workman best knows the resistance offered his 
yet Mr. Maurice’s not perplexing book would hard 
name one that is. The first 216 pages, out 496, are introductory 
not till the seventh chapter that reach the professed subject 
the volume. this chapter the March days 1848 Vienna, Berlin, 
Prague, and Milan are described. This comparatively plain sailing. 
The next chapter, entitled ‘The Struggle the Races,’ deals with the 
races the Austrian empire, the Magyars, Serbs, Croats, Roumanians, 
and Czechs, their relation one another and the German national 
movement. ends with the entry Windischgritz into Prague June 
18, and the collapse the Bohemian cause. The climax difficulty 
reached the ninth chapter, which describes how the Revolution breaks 
into separate parts.’ This chapter, returning the case Italy 
the March epoch, terminates with the fall Vienna October. deals 
with Tuscany, Naples, the pope, Venice, the campaign northern Italy, 
the Frankfort parliament, Posen, Schleswig-Holstein, the parliament 
Vienna, Jellacic the Croat, events Hungary, events Vienna. The 
tenth chapter, last efforts constitutionalism,’ concerned 
chiefly with Prussia and with Italy, down the refusal the German 
imperial crown Frederick William and the battle Novara. The 
last chapter, called ‘The Death-struggle Freedom,’ describes the over- 
throw the Hungarian state, the suppression the Roman republic 
the French, and the capture Venice the Austrians. 

will seen how complicated the matter with which Mr. Maurice 
has grapple. The knowledge shown his work very great. His 
authorities, not always quite the best, are extensive and impartially 
chosen and evident from the text his work that has supple- 
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mented his studies travel and local investigations ordinary 
compass and thoroughness. has, moreover, sought and profited 
the assistance about fifty persons one way another helpful 
historian this period, and belonging almost all the nationalities 
Europe. This has given him universality sympathy with the rival 
races their struggle 1848-9, which, himself has explained, 
has made difficult for him speak severely any one them. When 
one compares the actual result Mr. Maurice’s labours with what might 
have been produced skilful writer from such materials, impossible 
not feel certain melancholy and regret. The want arrangement, 
perspective, the sense proportion, drives the reader distraction. 
some the chapters the narrative flies from place place that 
almost impossible, even making leisurely attempt piece the 
seattered fragments together, construct coherent and intelligible 
account any one the various movements with which Mr. Maurice 
deals. The cause this disorder has doubt been some extent 
Mr. Maurice’s just sense the mutual interaction the German, 
Austrian, and Italian movements. adequate account could written 
any one them without reference the others but this interaction 
lies the very for the historian literary artist and rush back- 
wards and forwards from one group events another 
abandon the attempt intelligible presentation. Musicians have sought 
represent chaos, but they have not done letting the performers 
their orchestra run wild. 

must also said that deliberately excluding France from 
history the European revolution 1848-9 Mr. Maurice has diminished 
the value his work. His position is, that the supposed initiative 
France this period mere delusion, and that the course events 
Germany, Italy, and Austria would have been the same whatever 
might have happened Paris. That the revolution 1848 began 
Palermo, not the Seine, true but surely cannot have 
been mere accident that the convulsions which, March 1848, over- 
spread central Europe followed directly upon the fall Louis-Philippe. 
discuss this interesting subject would require the space essay but 
Mr. Maurice himself supplies with the disproof his historical theory. 
His work ends with the suppression the Roman republic the French 
republic and how, France had essential part the history the 
European family this epoch, was this strange finale possible, how 


Correspondentie van betreffende Lodewijk van Nassau andere 
onuitgegeven Documenten. Verzameld door Dr. Blok. Werken 
van het Historisch Genootschap, gevestigd Utrecht. Nieuwe Serie, 
No. 47. (Utrecht: Kemink Zoon. 1887.) This collection docu- 
ments welcome addition the published correspondence the 
house Nassau. The greater part the volume devoted letters 
from relating Louis Nassau, while the supplement contains 
other documents interest belonging the period. The bulk the 
former section consists letters from Louis William Hesse, 
which are drawn from the archives Marburg. they contribute 
not much that absolutely new, yet they form very interesting com- 
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mentary the history the Netherlands, especially during the year 
1566, and throw light upon the character the fighting member the 
house Nassau. few documents relate Louis’ campaigns France, 
but the most interesting this respect letter from William Orange 
the elector Saxony, dated July 1569. describes the march 
Wolfgang Zweibriicken across France, and his death, and reduces 
moderate proportions the partial engagement which Strozzi was beaten 
and taken prisoner. Another group letters relates the preparations 
for the unfortunate campaign which terminated Mook, and contains 
the correspondence between the courts Cassel and 
the obscure fate Louis Nassau and Christopher the Palatinate. 
Admirers Huguerye’s Memoirs will interested long statement 
account sums received and expended behalf Louis during the 
occupation Mons. The contents the supplement are somewhat 
miscellaneous. They comprise among the documents important letter 
John Nassau William Hesse, November 1577, giving evidence 
discontent with the pacification Ghent and the action the estates 
general, letter from William Orange giving news the Spanish 
fury Antwerp, and description the naval victory April 
from the governor Flushing. apologia from John Casimir 
the Palatinate William Hesse, Oct. 1578, with regard the 
criticisms his conduct the Netherlands here printed full, 


having been only given abstract the correspondence published 
Bezold. 


Sketch the Germanic Constitution from early times the Dis- 
solution the Empire. Samuel Epes Turner, Ph.D. (New York: 
Putnam’s Sons. 1888.) This sketch, far goes, careful and 
workmanlike; but the author has not always consulted the most recent 
literature. Writing rather with the interests lawyer than 
historian, divides German constitutional history into seven periods, 
and treats each separately the laws, classes society, the king, the 
princes, the judicial system, &c., the classification and arrangement being 
far possible uniform each chapter. The early parts the book are 
inferior the later. strange, for instance, read (p. that when 
Clovis began his career conquest’ the Suabians and Alemanni were 
not only different tribes but occupied entirely territory, standing 
one another much the relation Wiirttemberg and Baden. 
the identified with the chancellor, from whom 
the passage cited Dr. Turner expressly distinguishes him. 
Often two interpretations text are given, where one has such pre- 
ponderance authority its favour that the other might safely have 
been omitted work which professes more than sketch. 
Thus (p. note) the notion that only ten, not forty, princes were chosen 
for the election Lothar the Saxon has been decisively rejected 
Waitz and and (pp. f.) the doubt the identity 
duke Henry who acted steward Otto Easter feast Quedlin- 
burg (which, the way, has been lately fixed Kurze not 985 but 
986) really too slight deserve mention. The word ‘semper’ the 
term which Dr. Turner says cannot (p. 88), 
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has been explained with much plausibility Zallinger form 
The court diet mentioned (p. 103) held Henry VI’ 
was course held Henry son Frederick who was elected 
king 1220. Ina book dealing with constitutional matters, loose 
phrase that Francis was the last king Germany’ (p. 151) should 
have been avoided. 155 Joseph slip for Joseph and 
pp. and 119 meet with the monstrous word ‘capitulae.’ Dr, 
Turner’s treatment the modifications the German constitution from 
Rudolf Habsburg onwards generally satisfactory. The explana- 
tions given the various names and technical terms connected with the 
administrative machinery will welcome the student who knows how 
hard find moment succinct and intelligible account these 
intricate arrangements and the summary the legal compilations and 
royal constitutions, and their bearing upon the social organisation the 
middle ages, although there much which not beyond dispute, 
will found value, and clear the nature the subject allowed 
the author make it. Still, all through the book needs revision bring 
fairly abreast modern scholarship. 


Kleines Urkundenbuch zur neueren Verfassungsgeschichte. Zusam- 
mengestellt von Dr. Jastrow. (Berlin: Gaertner. 1889.) 
Jastrow’s Kleines begins where Dr. Turner’s Sketch’ 
leaves off. Prepared the first instance for the editor’s own class 
the university Berlin, consists series documents and 
portions documents showing the essential stages the formation 
the new German empire. From the acts the Rhenish confederation 
and the act abdication Francis pass series six docu- 
ments beginning with the articles the congress Vienna creating the 
German confederation and ending with Bismarck’s Frankfurt memoir 
1858. the third place have the text the constitution the 
German empire, with some supplementary statutes. The second part 
this little volume contains documents illustrating the constitutional 
history Prussia from the Constitutio Achillea 1473 the local 
government law 1883. convenient have handy form and 
cheap price collection, even though only collection 
extracts, doing for the constitutional growth Germany recent times 
the same service epitome the collections Schmauss and Oertel 
did larger scale for its earlier history. 


Souvenirs sur Révolution, Empire Restawration. Par 
Général Comte Rochechouart. (Paris: Plon. 1889.) Without being 
any way first-rate importance, the recollections the Count 
Rochechouart are agreeable addition the library French me- 
moirs. exile from 1795 entered the English service 1800 
one the regiments émigrés then serving Portugal. From 1806 
1812 was was Russia, aide-de-camp the Duke Richelieu 
whose beneficent rule New Russia and Odessa has much tell 
took part the concluding operations the campaign 1812, and 
during that 1813 his position enabled him see great events, and 
brought him into contact with important persons. The pages devoted 
Moreau (pp. 228-233) and Bernadotte (pp. are special interest. 
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When the Russian army entered France, Rochechouart actively engaged 
the conspiracy for the restoration the Bourbons (pp. 
the capture Paris was made commandant place, under the 
Russian general Sacken, quitted the Russian service for that Louis 
XVIII, and accompanied that monarch his flight Ghent. the 
second restoration was restored his former post, which held till 
1822. obliged him take part the execution the sentence 
Ney, which gives detailed account (pp. 428-444). 

The Duke Richelieu was throughout the friend and protector 
Rochechouart, and many his letters, some few which have before 
been published, are printed this volume. make better known the 
services his patron France was one the chief objects with which 
Rochechouart wrote. The preface the memoirs dated 1857, but 
there stated that they are based notes made journal the time 
the events described. 


Les Chevaliers Malte Marine Philippe II. Par Vice- 
Amiral Jurien dela Graviére. tomes. (Paris: Plon. 1887.) Guerre 
Plon. 1888.) With these four volumes Admiral Jurien Graviére brings 
his history close. set himself the task chronicling the events 
Mediterranean warfare from early times the days when oceanic voyages 
began. dealt with the navies the Greeks, the Ptolemies, and 
the Romans; and then approached what evidently his favourite 
subject, the navies the middle ages, and especially the struggle between 
christian and mohammedan fleets the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
this branch history his works have been numerous. Les marins 
treated the most striking naval rivalry the middle ages; and Les 
corsaires barbaresques carried the narrative. the Chevaliers 
Malte,’ have record the next stage the history: the establish- 
ment commanding naval station Malta, the serious inconvenience 
the Turkish the contemporary revival the Spanish navy, 
and its expedition the and the determined but un- 
successful attempt the Turks destroy the new element danger 
the long and sanguinary siege Malta 1565, which the admiral 
describes with his usual literary skill, his well-known precision, and 
wealth plans and maps. The second volume the 
Malte’ has the charm romance; while the first, the account 
the galleys and methods fighting the knights St. John full 
interest and value though this subject the special work the same 
author, derniers jours marine rames’ more detailed, and 
enriched with admirable shipbuilding illustrations. the Guerre 
the history continued, and the lessons the siege Malta are 
shown have been ineffectual far the Turks are concerned. Here 
encounter one the most attractive figures the maritime wars the 
Ottomans,—Ochiali, Uhig Ali, the famous Calabrian renegade, who 
alone seemed equal tackling the heavily armed galleys Malta. The 
failure the coalition between Venice, Genoa, and the Pope was strik- 
ingly displayed the taking Cyprus the Turks, when slight effort 
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the part the jealous allies might easily have destroyed the Ottoman 
fleet. Warned this fiasco, Pope Pius organising fresh expedi- 
tion, took care place under single chief, and that chief was Don 
Juan Austria. The result was the battle Lepanto 1571, which 
finally annihilated the naval prestige the Turks. They still had ships, 
and knew how sail and fight them but the christian powers longer 
feared meet them; and from that time downwards the dread the 
Turkish galley the caramuzel yearly diminished. Admiral Jurien 
Graviére’s account the battle Lepanto occupies whole volume. 
once minutely detailed and vividly graphic and the various stages 
the action are illustrated excellent charts. The admiral may 
congratulated the completion series works which form valuable 
contribution the history naval warfare. 


Contributions the Textual Criticism the Divina Commedia, 
Edward Moore, D.D., principal St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, and Barlow 
Lecturer Dante the University London. (Cambridge: the 
University Press. 1889.) The principal St. Edmund Hall here pre- 
sents with the first monument his long labours upon the text 
Dante. The volume contains the Inferno printed length, with com- 
plete collation all the Oxford and Cambridge manuscripts. Next comes 
collation, with elaborate criticisms, selected passages from all three 
parts the Divina Commedia (pp. which Dr. Moore gives 
specimen the work has done the examination nearly half 
the five six hundred manuscripts known exist. Then follows 
Account the MSS. examined collated (pp. 509-691). are 
five appendices, one which Dante’s references classical authors 
bearing upon textual criticism,’ though confessedly only sketch, full 
suggestion line inquiry which invites further study. the 
TORICAL impossible more than bare outline call 
attention book, the solid value and unique importance which can 
only estimated detailed literary criticism. But the historical 
student, too, will find much here the way illustration, and many old 
questions newly discussed. For instance, pp. there con- 
vincing argument the line about Bertran Born— 


Che diedi Giovanni mai conforti. (Inf. xxviii. 135.) 
where Dr. Moore (who expresses his indebtedness paper the sub- 
ject Mr. York Powell) decides favour giovane, reading almost 
devoid support,’ and has doubt that the line originally ran— 
Che diedi giovan’ mai conforti. 
His reasoning this case good example the application 


crucial passage the principles soundly conserva- 
tive—laid down the prolegomena which open the book. 
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List Books recently 


GENERAL HISTORY 


(Including works relating the allied branches knowledge and works 
miscellaneous contents) 


de). Histoire diplomatie. 
Pp. 465. Paris: Lévy. 
(K.) Ist eine Philosophie der 
Geschichte wissenschaftlich erforder- 
lich, beziehungsweise Pp. 
55. Dillenburg: Seel. 
(R. van den). L’origine euro- 
péenne des Aryas. Pp. 47. Paris: 
Annales philosophie chrétienne. 
Jastrow der Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft. IX: [1886]. Pp. 
164, 363, 464. Berlin: Gaertner. 


Wiederkehr der 
zwischen und 
slavischen Race der Geschichte. 
Pp. Ramel. pf. 

(F. K.) Die Gefangenen und 
die Verbrecher unter dem des 
geschichtlicher Ueber- 
blick, umfassend die ersten siebzehn 
Jahrhunderte. Pp. 95. Heidelberg: 
Weiss. (From fiir 

(A. L.) Essays government. 
Pp. 229. Boston: Houghton, 
Co. 


politique dédié 1615 
roy reyne, mére roy, avec 
une introduction des notes, par 
Funck-Brentano. Pp. 403. Paris: 
Plon. 10f. 

(A. 
till kartografiens historia, inne- 
kartor tryckte 1600. Pp. 139, 
maps. Stockholm. Fol. 175 kr. 

Europe, chiefly international, from the 
beginning the Roman empire the 
present day. Pp. 200. London: 
Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 2/6. 

(F.) Lehrbuch der Geschichte 
des rémischen Rechtes. Pp. 
Stuttgart: Enke. 

(H.G.) Droit romain: 
tradition, ses conditions, ses 
droit des gens: situation 
des états mi-souverains point 
vue droit international. Pp. 329. 
Paris: Rousseau. 

Weiss (J. B.) Lehrbuch der Weltge- 
schichte. IX. Pp. 770. Graz: 
Styria. 10m. 


ORIENTAL HISTORY 


(E.) Fragments coptes pour 
par les Arabes. Pp. 52. 
Paris Imp. nationale. 

Les annales impériales 
traduites entier pour 
fois texte chinois, par Des 
Michels. Paris: Leroux. 

DES (H.) L’Annam 
moyen Pp. 60. Angers: imp. 
Lachése Dolbeau. 

(H.) Les débuts dela compagnie 
royale Suéde Extréme-Orient 
dix-huitiéme Pp. 45. Paris: 
Leroux. 

(H.) ibn Mounkidh, 
émir syrien premier des 
croisades [1095-1188]. 
Pp. 202 Paris: Leroux. 


compagnie des Indes. Pp. 
68. Paris: Baudoin. 

Semiticarum, Corpus. IV: 
Inscriptiones Himyariticas Sabaeas 
continens. Pp. 106, with atlas 
plates fol. Paris: Klinck- 
sieck. 4to. 

IssaveRDENS (J.) Histoire 
Pp. 397, 493. Venise: imp. Saint- 
Lazare. 16mo. 10f. 

Flavii, Opera omnia, post 
Bekkerum recognovit Naber. II. 
374. Leipzig: Teubner. 


(V.) temps des Pha- 
photogr. Paris: Bailliére. 
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(G.) History of. Phoenicia. 
Pp. 606, maps, plates, London: 
Longmans. 

(E.) Geschichte des jiidischen 
Volkes Zeitalter Jesu Christi. 
Zweite neu bearbeitete Auflage des 
Lehrbuchs 
Zeitgeschichte. Pp. 256. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs. 

(C.) Mekka. vol. 
Pp. 228, 397, with atlas plates. The 
Hague: Nijhoff. 


Ul. GREEK AND 


Inschriften, bearbeitet von 
Prellwitz. (Sammlung der griechi- 
schen Dialekt-Inschriften. 3.) 
Pp. 70. Vandenhoeck 
Ruprecht. 2°40 

Bury (J. B.) history the later 
Roman empire from Arcadius Irene 
[395-800 vol. Pp. 1090. 
London: 32/. 

édition, entiérement refondue. Pp. 
436, plates, Paris: Thorin. 

Droysen (H.) Heerwesen und Krieg- 
der Griechen. (Hermann’s 
Lehrbuch der griechischen Antiqui- 
Dittenberger. II, 2.) Pp. 324, plates. 
Freiburg: Mohr. 

(F.) Das Kriegswesen Ciisars. 
Schaffung und Gestaltung der 
Pp. 
Schulthess. 2°75 

The Attic theatre: de- 
scription the stage and theatre the 
Athenians and the dramatic per- 
formances Athens. Pp. 341, illustr. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 12/6, 

Untersuchungen zur dritten Dekade des 
Livius. Pp. Halle: Buch- 
handlung des Waisenhauses. 

(L.) Alexandre Grand, roi 


VI: Inschriften von Nabuchodonosor 
von Babylon Chr.] 
von den Thontafeln 
Museums copirt und autographirt. 
Pp. 161-272. Leipzig: Pfeiffer. 

(H.) Der Kampf zwischen 
Priestern und Leviten seit den Tagen 
Ezechiels: 
Untersuchung. Pp. 
Nagel. 

(H.) Untersuchungen zur 
altorientalischen Geschichte. Pp. 157. 
Leipzig: Pfeiffer. 


ROMAN HISTORY 


Macédoine. Pp. 256, illustr. Paris: 
Firmin-Didot. 

Lanza (F. de). origini primitive 
Salona Dalmatica, Heraclea 
studio storico archeologico. Pp. 32, 
illustr. Venice: Fontana. 

(A.) Gli romani 
istituzioni giuridiche. Pp. 34. Reggio- 
Emilia: Artigianelli. 

Numidie sous domination romaine. 
Pp. Braham. 
(From the Recueil des Notices Mé- 
moires Société archéologique 
Constantine.’ XXV.) 

(F.) Chronologie der letzten sechs 


Biicher des Ammianus Marcellinus. 
Pp. 76. Jena: Dabis. pf. 


(A.) Abriss der Quellenkunde 
der griechischen und rémischen Ge- 
schichte. Griechische Geschichte 
bis auf Polybios. 4te Auflage besorgt 
von Nissen. Pp. 118. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 

Chronologie. 
Pp. 499, illustr. Freiburg: Mohr. 

(H.) des griechi- 
schen Volkes bis zur Zeit Solons. 
(Allgemeine Geschichte des Altertums. 
Pp. 256. Gotha: Perthes. 
4m. 


IV. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 


(E.) Les moines égyptiens: 
vie Schnoudi. Pp. 380, plates. 
Paris: Leroux. 18mo. 

ARBEONIS, episcopi Frisingensis, vita 
Emmerammi authentica, primum 
edidit Sepp. Pp. 47, plates. Ratis- 
bon: Pustet. 

Bibliographie des. Pp. xliv, 264. 
Solesmes: imp. Babin. 

réforme onziéme siécle. 
Pp. 402. Paris: Retaux-Bray. 

(J. von). Martin Luther: sein 
Leben und sein Wirken. III. Pp. 247. 

(H.) Forschungen und Quellen 
zur Geschichte des Konstanzer Konzils. 


Pp. 347. Paderborn: Schéningh. 

(P.) des fausses 
décrétales. Pp. 19. Paris: Annales 
Philosophie Chrétienne. 

(A.) Libellus Aleatoribus 
inter Cypriani scripta conservatus, 
edited with commentary by. Pp. 87. 
Freiburg: Mohr. 

(L.) Claude Turin: essai sur 
Pp. 84. Toulouse: Chauvin. 

(T.) Das Konklave Pius’ 
historische Abhandlung. Pp. 
278. Gotha: Perthes. 

(H. R.) Athanasius, his life 
Pp. 192, illustr.. London: 
Religious Tract Society. 2/6. 

Rrev du). Essai bibliographique 
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concernant tout qui paru dans les 
Pays-Bas sujet faveur des 
Vaudois. Pp. 39. The 
Nijhoff. 

(L.) Storia della badia Monte- 
I-III. Pp. 453, 340, 313. 


tip. della Camera dei Deputati. 
Each 

(C.) Das apostolische Zeit- 
alter der christlichen Kirche. Sach- 
und Stellenregister. Pp. 37. Freiburg: 
Mohr. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


(E.) Louis Charles Témé- 
raire. Pp. 256, illustr. Paris: Firmin- 
Didot. 

temps pape Saint Léon (Bruno 
d’Egisheim) Pp. 402, 
plate. Strassburg: Roux. 3°60 

(A. de). duc Louis d’Or- 
léans, frére Charles VI, ses entre- 
imp. Vromant. 

(J.) Etudes critiques sur 
droit romain moyen avec 
textes inédits. Paris: Larose Forcel. 


(E.) Frinkisches Wahl- und 
Erbkénigthum 
Pp. 60. Koch. 

(M.) Description historique 
des monnaies gauloises, 
royales, seigneuriales. Pp. 
360, 292, plates. Paris: Letellier. 18mo. 
Each 


(C.) Die Absetzung Heinrichs 
durch Gregor VII der Publicistik 
jener Zeit. Pp. 50. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 
1m. 

tableau historique mouve- 
ment social religieux dans les Gaules 
cinquiéme siécle. Pp. 381. Lyons: 


Rocca (P.) Sul sistema metrico numis- 
matico dei Merovingi riformato 
Carlo Magno: induzioni deduzioni. 
Pp. 59. Crema: 

(P.) Droit public: histoire des 
institutions politiques administra- 
tives France. Période gau- 
loise période gallo-romaine; période 
franque. Pp. 472. Paris: Larose 

Gemahlin Ottos des Grossen. Pp. 
139. Ratisbon: Coppenrath. 


VI. MODERN HISTORY 


Suisse [1792-1797]. Papiers publiés 
par Kaulek. (avril 

(A. de). Lettres Saint- 
Simon cardinal Gualterio. Pp. 44. 
Nogent-le-Rotrou imp. Daupeley-Gou- 
verneur. 

(C. du). Relations 
Genéve Pp. 66. 
Turin: Paravia. (From the Miscel- 
lanea Storia Italiana,’ 2nd ser., 

(L.) Notices historiques sur 
les généraux marins dix-huitiéme 
Pp. 358. Lecoffre. 
3°50 

(J.) The annals our time; 
diurnal events home and foreign 
(24 Feb. 1871-20 June 1887]. Pp. 
1652. London: Macmillan. 18/. 

(A.) des instructions 
données aux ambassadeurs ministres 
France depuis les traités West- 
phalie révolution frangaise. 
VII: Baviére, Palatinat, Deux-Ponts, 


avec une introduction des notes. 
Pp. 616. Paris: 

(Pion Mes campagnes 
[1792-1815]: notes correspondance 
Chipon Pingaud. Pp. 520, map. 
Paris: Firmin-Didot. 

John Davis, arctic ex- 
plorer and early India navigator. Pp. 
300, maps, London: Philip. 3/6. 

(mgr.) Charles- 
Quint son régne. I-V. Pp. 1921. 
Louvain: Fonteyn. 

Lettres Coray protopsalte 
Smyrne, Dimitrios Lotos, sur les événe- 
ments révolution [1782 
fois. Pp. 285. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 

und seiner Verbiindeten, Die 
Verhandlungen, mit Wallenstein und 
dem Kaiser [1631-1634], von Irmer. 
(Publicationen aus den 
preussischen Staatsarchiven, 


FRENCH HISTORY 


avant 
1789. Pp. 360. Paris: Dreyfus. 


(A.) Histoire Rochelle, 


XXXIX.) Pp. 431. Leipzig: 
Hirzel. 
publiée par II. Pp. 386. 


Paris: Picard. 

(C.) deuxiéme empire 
[1848-1870]. Pp. 301. Paris: Gautier. 
18mo. 1°25 
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(P.) Essai sur théo- 
logie protestante Montpellier 
80. Montauban: imp. 
Granié. 

royale Notre-Dame-de-la- 
Couronne Angoumois. II. Pp. 500, 

(maistre Alain). Les grandes 
chroniques Bretaigne, composées 
1514. Nouvelle édition, par 
Meignen. IV. Pp. 252. Rennes: 
Cailliére. 

(C. P.) Documents relatifs 
aux seiziéme dix-septiéme siécles 
pour Canada, les Antilles, 
Brésil, les Indes, recueillis, anno- 
tés, publiés par. Pp. 295. Paris: 
Picard. 

(L.) livre des syndics des 
états Béarn (texte 
(Archives historiques Gascogne, 
XVIII.) Paris: Champion. 

(L.) Storia critica della 
rivoluzione francese. III. Pp. 502. 
Foligno: Sgariglia. 

Benoit), diocése Paris [657-1790]. 
Résumés chronologiques. 
1629]. Pp. xliv, 271. Paris: Leche- 
valier. 

diocése Vienne (ordre Citeaux). 
Pp. 202. Grenoble: Allier. 

(J.) Bourbonnais sous 
révolution francaise. II. Paris: Le- 
chevalier. 12mo. 

son temps notes, lettres, documents 
Pp. 469, illustr. Paris: 
Baudoin. 

(comte d’). Notes manuscrites 
conseiller parlement Nor- 
imp. Cagniard. 

(abbé D.) Etudes d’histoire 
bibliographie. VII: Les débuts 
campagne consulat. Pp. 30. 
Boulogne: imp. Aigre. 

liberté presse France aux 
dix-septiéme dix-huitiéme 
histoire Pierre Marteau, impri- 
meur Cologne. Pp. 329, illustr. 
Paris: Quantin. 4to. 

Jarry (E.) vie politique Louis 
France, duc d’Orléans [1372-1407]. 

Pp. 486. Paris: Picard. 

paléographie moderne (dix-septiéme 
dix-huitiéme siécles). Rois reines 
France. plates. Paris: Colin. 
Folio. 

(P. de). Lettres 


ambassadeur Espagne 
Pp. 121. Paris: imp. Chamerot. 

sommaire des archives départementales 
Archives civiles. Séries Pp. 
413. Quimper: imp. 

vie son régne [1081-1137], 
avec une introduction historique. Pp. 
395. Paris: Picard. 

des bibliothéques publiques 
France, Catalogue général des. Dépar- 
tements. Dijon. VII: Grenoble. 
Avranches, Coutances, &c. XII: 
Orléans. Pp. 545; Ix, 807; 557; 
423. Paris: Plon. Each 

(P.) L’art militaire dans pre- 
miére moitié quinziéme 
Jeanne tacticien stratégiste. 
Pp. 321. Paris: 3°50 

Maze (H.) Les généraux répu- 
blique. Kléber, Hoche, Marceau. 
Pp. 312, illustr. Paris: Martin. 

Monin (H.) L’état Paris 1789: 
études documents sur 
régime Paris. Pp. 
Jouaust. 

(E.) France avant pendant 
révolution: les classes; les droits 
féodaux; les services publics. Pp. 
632. Paris: 18mo. 
3°50 

(duc de). Lettres [1825-1842] 
publiées par ses fils, comte Paris 
duc Chartres. Pp. 341, illustr. 
Paris: Lévy. 3°50 

Les élections les cahiers de, 
1789: documents recueillis, mis 
ordre, annotés par Chassin. 
L’assemblée des trois ordres 
générale des électeurs 
Paris juillet. IV: Les élections 
les cahiers Paris-hors-Murs. 
2vol. Paris: Quantin. Each 

(J. R.) Vie Bayard, 
Loyal Serviteur. Pp. 300. Paris: 
Gédalge. 

(L.) Turgot: administration 
économiques. Pp. xlviii, 
205. Paris: Guillaumin. 32mo. 

(Dr.) Danton, homme 
Pp. 471. Paris: Charavay. 

(E.) Recherches sur nu- 
mismatique Novempopulanie 
depuis les premiers temps nos 
jours. Dax: imp. Labéque. 

(abbé C.) Histoire l’abbaye 
royale Notre-Dame de’ Chelles. 
vol. Pp. 310, 322, plates. Paris: 
Retaux-Bray. 

(H.) Vivarais aux états 
généraux 1789. Pp. 301, illustr. 
Paris: Lechevalier. 

(P.) Histoire révolution 
francaise dans département des 
Pyrénées-Orientales [1789-1800]. III. 
Paris: Lechevalier. 15°50 
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Vrr (V. de). Quali britanni abbiano dato 
proprio nome all’ Armorica 
Francia tre con appen- 
dice. Pp. 320. Florence: Cellini. 


(maréchal de). Mémoires. Pu- 
bliés d’aprés manuscrit original 
accompagnés correspondances iné- 
dites par marquis Vogiié. III. 
Pp. 312. Paris: Laurens. 


VUI. GERMAN HISTORY 


(Including 


(G.) Ueber den Ursprung des 
Augsburger Interims. Leip- 
zig: Fock. 1m. 

(T.) Die Torgauer Artikel: 
ein Beitrag zur Entstehungsgeschichte 
der augsburgischen Confession. Pp. 
56. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 

iilteste Urkunden 
aus dem Stadtarchiv Braunschweig 
(1031-1228]. Fol. Bruns- 
wick: Behrens. 

(A.) Der zweite Bauernaufstand 
[1595-1597]. Pp. 

(F.) Die der Re- 
formation Dresden. Dres- 
den: Naumann. 

(A.) und seine 
Schutzgebiete Jahre 1524: ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Bauern- 
kriegs. Pp. 161. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer. 

(F. X.) Die katholische Landes- 
Ellwangen und ihre 
Verlegung nach Tiibingen. Pp. 30. 
Tiibingen: Laupp. 4to. 2m. 

(H.) Das deutsche Volks- 
leben dreizehnten Jahrhundert nach 
den deutschen Predigten Bertholds von 
Regensburg. Pp. 54. Jena: Dabis. 
pf. 

(A.) Die Gegenreformation und 
Pp. 56. Vienna: Tempsky. pf. 

(J.) Die Inva- 
sion Kirnten Jahre 1809. Pp. 
58. Klagenfurt: Raunecker. 

(K. T.) Der Umschwung der 
bayerischen Politik [1679-1863]. Pp. 
116. Munich: Franz. 4to. 3°50 

Herrmann (M.) Siegfried Erzbischof 
von Mainz [1060-1084]: Beitrag zur 
Geschichte Heinrichs IV. Pp. 
97. Leipzig: Fock. 

und Erkliirung der Monumenta Boica. 
Pp. 80. Freising: 

(D.) Die letzte Vertreibung der 
Juden aus Wien und 
ihre Vorgeschichte [1625-1670] und 
ihre Opfer. Vienna: Kone- 
gen. 

(A. von). Der 
Kredit Mittelalter, nach Urkunden 
der Herzogtiimer Braunschweig und 
Liineburg. (Schmoller’s Staats- und 
socialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, 
IX. 1.) Pp. 125. Leipzig: Duncker 
Humblot. 


tének harom éve 1846-1848. 
Budapest. 

Kronstapt, Rechnungen aus dem Archive 
der Stadt (Quellen zur 
Geschichte der Stadt Kronstadt 
Siebenbiirgen, II.) Pp. 885. Kron- 
stadt: Albrecht Zillich. 

(L.) Ahistory Austria-Hungary 
from the earliest times the year 1889. 
Transl. Mrs. Hill. Pp. 704. 
London: Rivington. 10,6. 

(F.) Zur Geschichte der auswirti- 
gen Vertretung Bayerns sechzehnten 
zugleich ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des Gesandtschaftswesens 
Buchner. 

Merx Thomas Miinzer und Heinrich 
Pfeiffer ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des Bauernkrieges Thii- 
Vandenhoeck Ruprecht. 2°40 

(W.) Die Krain: 
Studien zur Monaste- 
riologie. Pp.226. Vienna: Tempsky. 
3°40 

Deutsche stiidtische Getreide- 
handelspolitik vom fiinfzehnten bis 
siebzehnten Jahrhundert, mit beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung Stettins und 
Hamburgs. (Schmoller’s Staats- und 
socialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, 
5.) Leipzig: Duncker 
Humblot. 3°60 

Nevss.—Acten zum Kriege 
mitgeteilt von Ulrich. 
(Annalen des historischen Vereins fiir 
den Niederrhein, XLIX.) Pp. 191. 
Cologne: Boisserée. 

(J.) Die Erwerbung der Bukowina 
durch Oesterreich. Pp. 55. Czerno- 
witz: Pardini. 16mo. 

Die Hausgesetze der Wettiner 
bis zum Jahre 1486. 109 plates. 
Leipzig: Verlag der Literarischen 
Gesellschaft. Fol. 160 

Max Emanuel von 
Bayern und die Donaustiidte. Pp. 316, 
plates. Ganghofer. 
4to. 4m. 

(A.) Deutsches Leben der Ver- 
gangenheit. Pp. 806. 
Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses. 

regiae, Codex diplomaticus. 
Urkunden der Markgrafen von 
Meissen und Landgrafen von Thiiringen 
[1100-1195], herausgegeben von 
Posse. Pp. 479, plates. Leipzig: 
Giesecke Devrient. 4to. 


Bamberg 
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Deutschland unter Ludwig dem Baiern; 
mit Pp. 170. 
3°60 

(W.E.) Briefe und Akten zur 
Geschichte Maximilians Der 
Briefwechsel des Kaisers Maximilian 
mit Papst Pius Pp. 208. Pader- 
Bonifacius-Druckerei. 4°80 

(J. B.) Franconia sacra: 
Geschichte und Beschreibung des Bis- 
thums Wiirzburg. Die Pfarrei 
St. Burkard Wiirzburg. Pp. 234. 
Wiirzburg: Bucher. 

Merseburgensis episcopi chro- 
nicon, post editionem Lappen- 
bergii recognovit Kurze. (Scriptores 
rerum Germanicarum Monumentis 
Germaniae historicis recusi.) Pp. 293. 
Hanover: Hahn. 

Geschichtsquellen. F., 


IX. HISTORY GREAT 


The ancient British 
church. London: Religious Tract 
Society. 2/6. 

(A.) History the catholic 
church Scotland, translated with 
510. London: Blackwood. 12/6. 

Dictionary National. Edis 
ted Stephen. XXI: Garnett— 
Gloucester. London: Smith Elder. 

Life Lady Arabella 
Stuart, with collection her letters. 
vols. Pp. 570. London: Bentley. 

(R. Carlisle. (Diocesan 
Histories.) Pp. 245, map. London: 
Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 2/6. 

(R.) The history the English 
worth. 2nd. ed., revised and enlarged. 
vol. Pp. 990. London: Clowes. 


(A.) Etudes anglo-normandes 
Gérold Gallois (Girauld Barri). 
Pp. 68. Caen: Delesques. (From the 
Caen.’) 

ments relating the foundation the 
chapter Winchester [1542-1547]. 
Pp. 166. Winchester: Warren. 10/6. 

(Henrici), monachi Leyces- 
trensis, Chronicon. Ed. Lumby. 
Pp. 479. London: Published under 


Paulinzelle. [1068-1314]. Heraus- 
gegeben von Anemiiller. Pp. 160. 
Jena: Fischer. 4m. 


(A.) Das Patronat 
Ungarn rechtshistorische Studie. Pp. 
95. Leipzig: Koehler. 


Siegel des Mittelalters. 
Die Siegel der geistlichen Cor- 
porationen und der Stifts-, 
und Pfarr-Geistlichkeit. Bearbeitet von 
Pp. 36, 76; plates. Miin- 
ster: Regensberg. Fol. 

Pp. 520. Stuttgart: Aue. 


(H. Ritter von). Zur deutschen 
Kaiserpolitik ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des Revolutionsjahres 
Pp. 136. Vienna: Tempsky. 
2m. 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


the direction the Master the Rolls. 

Lewis (the late Hubert). The ancient 
laws Wales, viewed especially 
regard the light they throw upon the 
origin some English institutions. 
Edited with preface Lloyd. 
Pp. 558. London: Elliot Stock. 30/. 

(W. J.) Westminster abbey. 
London: Seeley. 21/. 

(Sir A.) Warren Hastings. 
don: Macmillan. 2/6. 

(lord). Papers, edited Ll. 
Sanders with preface the earl 
Cowper. Pp. 552. Long- 
mans. 

Mortey (J.) Walpole. Pp. 251. London: 
Macmillan. 2/6. 

The register the privy 
council edited Masson. IX: 
London: Stationery 
Office. 

(Hannis). The origin and growth 
the English constitution. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, Co. 

Warwick. London: Elliot Stock. 
7/6. 

(Horace). Letters, selected and 
edited, with introduction and notes, 
London: Fisher Unwin. 

Life lord John Russell. 


2vol. Pp. 1012, portraits. London: 
Longmans. 


ITALIAN HISTORY 


(Including Savoy) 


dices chronologici 
minora Muratorii. Pp. 
1-60. Turin: Bocca. 


dei lettori legisti 
artisti dello studio bolognese 
1799], pubblicati Dallari. 
Pp. 510. Bologna: Merlani. 

Bozza (A.) Lucania: storico- 
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archeologici. Pp. 390. Rionero: 
Ercolani. 

(L.) Storia dei Marsi dai 
tempi antichi fino alla guerra 
Carabba. Pp. 252, plates. 31. 

(G.) Documenti per storia, 
industrie delle provincie na- 
poletane. IV: Estratti 
Pp. xlviii, 548. Napoli: 
Rubertis. 121. 

von (A.) Quellen 
zur Geschichte deutscher 
Italien. (Fortsetzung.) Pp. 24. 
Vienna: Tempsky. pf. 

(J. R.) The makers 
modern Italy; Mazzini, Cavour, Gari- 
baldi: three lectures. London: Mac- 
1/6. 


via. (From the Miscellanea Storia 
Italiana,’ 2nd ser. XIII.) 

Savoy.—Regesta comitum Sabaudiae 
marchionum Italia ultima stirpis 
origine annum MDCCLIII, curante 

Sir John Hawkwood the 
Scott. illustr. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 21/. 

(C.) L’Italia durante dominio 
francese [1789-1815]. set- 
tentrionale. Pp. 519. Turin: Roux. 
31. 

(G.) rivoluzione dell’ anno 
1831 nello stato romano: memorie 
storiche documenti editi inediti. 
Pp. 454. Imola: Galeati. 


XI. HISTORY THE NETHERLANDS 


1656, publié d’aprés 
manuscrit original Simon Boucq. 
Pp. 200. Valenciennes: imp. Bonen- 
fant. 4to. 5f. 

(J.) Ueber die Anfiinge des 
Bundes der Adelichen und des Bilder- 
sturmes: Beitriige zur Geschichte des 
Aufstandes. Pp. 67. 
Bonn: Behrendt. 1m. 

tions politiques des Pays-Bas 
l’Angleterre sous régne Philippe 


II. VIII: Gouvernement Requesens. 
conseil d’état [26 oct. 1575- 
nov. Pp. 500. Brussels: 
Hayez. 4to. 

(H.) Histoire constitution 
Pp. 119. Ghent imp. Van Doosselaere. 
4f. 


(K.) Die Ursachen der 
Belgiens Jahre 1794: ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Revolutionskriege. 


Bunzlau: Kreuschmer. 


XII. SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY 


(Including 


anteckningar fren 1743-1796, 
Lagerblad. Pp. 185. 
Helsingfors. 

(G.) Islands statsretlige 
forhold til Danmark. Pp. 112. 
penhagen. kr. 

Studien iiber die Entstehung 
der nordischen und Helden- 
sagen. Transl. Brenner. Pp. 
590. Munich: Kaiser. 

(P. du). The viking age: the 
early history, manners, and customs 
the English-speaking nations. vol. 
illustr. London: Murray. 

(A. G.) gotiska folk- 
stammens hirkomst, in- 


vandring Skandinavien, och 
religionsformer. Stockholm. 
kr. 

tronféljareval svensk historisk hoc 
statsrittslig Pp. 129. 
Upsala. 

(rikskansler Skrifter 
holm. 

(S.) Den dansk-norske Hoiesterets 
Historie under fra 1661 
indtil 1790. Pp. 503. Copenhagen. 

(C. G.) Bibliotheca historica 
Sueo-Gothica. Pp. 126. 
Leipzig: Harrassowitz. 


SLAVONIAN HISTORY 


(V.) Libri citationum senten- 
tiarum seu knihy puhonné 
Pp. 262. Briinn: Winiker. 

(C. von). zur Ge- 
schichte des Humanismus Polen. 
Pp. 26. Vienna: Tempsky. pf. 

(N.) Russische Geschichte 


Henckel. Die Herrschaft des Hauses 
des Heiligen vom zehnten 
bis sechzehnten Jahrhundert. Pp. 695. 
Leipzig: Levien. 

(W.) Die Geschichte der 
christlichen Kirche Pommern zur 
Wendenzeit. Pp. 355. Berlin: Wie- 
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XIV. SPANISH HISTORY 


Pp. 233. Gijon: Blanco. 
4to. pes. 

Fuente (V. Historia las uni- 
versidades, colegios, demas estable- 
IV. Pp. 468. Madrid: Fuentenebro. 
4to. 

Castellanos historia del Nuevo 
Reino Granada. Madrid: 
Murillo. 4to. 2°50 pes. 

(M.) Historia general 
desde los tiempos primitivos 
hasta muerte Fernando VII; 
continuada desde dicha época hasta 


nuestros dias por Valera. 
Pp. 410, 450, 475, plates. Barce- 
lona: Montaner Simén. 4to. Each 


pes. 

vol. Pp. 554, 662. 
Valladolid: Rodriguez. 4to. pes. 

Torres Das Staatsrecht des 
Spanien. (Marquardsen’s 
Handbuch des Rechts der 
Gegenwart, IV. 1.) Pp. 
burg: Mohr. 5m. 

(G.) Biblioteca his- 
obras, memorias, &c. Pp. 760, plates. 
Madrid: Montegrifo. 4to. pes. 


XV. SWISS HISTORY 


Berns Geschichtsquellen umfassend 
die Jahre 1318-1320. Pp. 384. 

Neuchatel sous les rois Prusse 


mémoires politiques. 
Pp. 638. Leipzig: Grandpierre. 

(B.) The federal government 
Switzerland. Pp. 256. Oakland, 
California: Pacific Press Publ. Co. 


XVI. HISTORY THE UNITED STATES AMERICA 
(Together with 


Bancrort (G.) Martin van Buren, the 
end his public career. Pp. 239. 
New York: Harper. 

(G. T.) Constitutional history 
the United States from their declara- 
tion independence the close 
their civil war. Pp. 774. New 
York: Harper. 

(William the story 
his life told his children. 


IV: 
Fisher Unwin. 

(comte de). Histoire guerre 
civile Amérique. VII. Paris: 
Lévy. 7°50 

(H.) 
Beitriige zur Kulturgeschichte seiner 
Bewohner. II. Pp. 169, plates, &c. 
Hamburg: Voss. 4to. 
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Contents 


FRANCE 


Revue Historique, xli. September— 
{with particular reference his asso- 
ciation with Julius 
Provincial administra- 
tion under Richelieu, 
memoir torneamentis justis [which 
attributes with confidence Pierre 
Bois and the year 
Maitland Lethington 
and the murder Riccio [bringing evi- 
dence support his 
the Pyrenees the beginning the 
revolution the records its de- 
liberations, Novem- 
ber—C. Venantius Fortunatus 
and his panegyrics Merovingian 
ment 1588; Catherine 
and the journée des 
Obituary notice Fustel 
Coulanges. The acces- 
sion Septimius Severus and the 
Casanova Seingalt and his memoirs 
vindication his general truthful- 
Obituary notice 
Julius Weizsdcker Sept. 1889]. 

Revue des Questions Historiques, xlvi. 
Abbé The church and the 
judaisers the apostolic age; the 
council 
Pére Joseph and Richelieu; the pro- 
posed crusade Marquis 
The emigration, from the 
unpublished journal émigré. 
XXII that the bull ‘Ne 
praetereat’ was forged, probably the 
Neapolitan chancery and early his 
pontificate, and raising presumption 
that was brought into public notice 
towards the year 1331 the antipapal 
Franciscans order prevent 
reconciliation between the pope and 
Lewis the 
Olivier Serres and the mas- 


Bibliothéque des Chartes, 
Castan: The library the 
abbey Saint-Claude the Jura; 
sketch its history in- 


ventory begun 1492, with other 
notices, and giving exhaustive notes 
the history particular manuscripts 
after the dispersion the library]. 
The negotiations be- 
tween England and France 
scribes the illuminated manuscripts 
certain leaden seals Lowis IX, Philip 
and Philip the Fair that 
the only proved examples occur the 
Gévaudan, which had belonged 
Aragon, when the practice sealing 
with leaden 
The des Tard 
Venus’ forged manuscript 
recent date the Morbio 
identifies the mona- 
sterium Pauliacense Gregory 
Tours (de Glor. Mart. xlviii.) with 
Saint-Sernin Pauliac the Haute- 
Garonne Longnon, with Saint- 
Sernin the two 
registers the parliament Toulouse 
1426-7]. 


Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, iii. 


Marquis Account the 
visit the duchess Guiche France 
June [undertaken the inter- 
est the count d’Artois, and con- 
nected with the hopes the royalists 
for restoration the agency 
Bonaparte. account given 
her interviews with Fouché and Jose- 
Philip Spain and his descend- 
ants the throne France, continued 
fon the theory renunciations 
general; concluding that the renuncia- 
tion Philip was binding not only 
himself but his 
Memoir the marquis 
Bonac the affairs the north 
Europe from 1700 1710, continued 
{concerning the king and kingdom 
Denmark, and the history Rack- 
oczy and the revolt 


Talleyrand’s justifica- 
tions himself during the Directory 
the relations the republic with foreign 
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Loreto: The recognition the empire 
Brazil the European powers, 1823 
[an account the negotiations 
viscount Pedra-Branca Paris and 
elsewhere obtain the recognition 
Brazilian independence. had 
interesting interview with Metternich]. 
gour, ambassador France Sweden 
[1629-1657]. Correspond- 
ence representative the duke 
Modena Madrid deal- 
ing chiefly with the quarrel between 
France and Spain, with details the 
internal condition the latter, and 
the marriage the infanta the 
emperor Leopold Baron 
Index the treaties Paris, San 
Stefano, and Berlin, and the conference 
Secret instructions Charles III 
Spain sort political will drawn 
Charles III the last year his 
reign, embodying the maxims which 
had guided his foreign policy. The 


Annales Libre des Sciences 


Politiques, iv. October 1889—P. 
land: sketch its 
The political theories 
Frederick the Great 
system philosophy and 
tolerant eclecticism. His theory 
kingship subordinated the whole life 
the nation the interest the 
the king was but its first servant, the 


Il, GERMANY 


Sybel Lehmann’s Historische Zeit- 
the history the political relations 
between Prussia and France 
1807, based Bailleu’s collection 
Coligny 
and the murder Frangois Guise 
{estimating the extent his indirect 
the 
constitutional history Lacedaemon 
{considered its origin the first 
example democracy Greece, the 
victory the people being marked 
the establishment the 
The original 
form Frederick the Great’s His- 
toire mon Temps’ favour 
Dove’s view that the king pre- 
paring his edition 1775 made use 
not only that 1746 but also the 
earlier text (now lost) 
Brandenburg and France 
1688 [against Prutz’s theory that 
Frederick III his accession was 
favourably inclined towards 
The duke Riche- 
liew from the documents 
printed the Sbornik the Imperial 


reigning dynasty its symbol and incar- 
nation. His erroneous conception 
the state merely ‘an immense 
machine’ resulted the decadence 
Prussia under his 


Protestantisme Frangais, xxxviii. 
Bonifas- 
Laroque, Castres and member 
the revolutionary tribunal 
three Lops: The 
reformed church Paris during the 
revolution 
prints eleven letters Louise 
Coligny, princess Orange, Hot- 
man Reap: 
ban’s memoir favour the huguenots 
fourth article; 
Lops prints proposal for the 
organisation the protestant com- 
munities presented the first consul 
Bonnet prints letter 
from the ministers the three leagues 
Rhaetia the duke Guise 
tember 


Revue Cavalerie, September—General 


this colonel the grande armée, who 
fell fighting against the English 
Spain 1811, 
ber—The 4th and 5th regiments 
cuirassiers [part series articles 
the history French cavalry 
the 4th cuirassiers are derived from 
the Reine-Cavalerie’ raised the 
count Maugiron for Anne Austria 
1643; the 5th cuirassiers date from 


AND AUSTRIA 


Russian Historical Society, 
Recent publications rela- 
ting Wyclif particularly 
with the texts his works issued 
the Wyclif prints 
letters Frederick III his mother- 
in-law, the electress Sophia Hanover 
[Nov. 1698] concerning the 
report Oct. 1794] throw- 
ing light upon foreign 
von The criminal 
process against Michael von Klement 
MANN: Gneisenau’s mission Sweden 
and England 1812 [printing corre- 
spondence Gneisenau and Harden- 
berg (eleven letters) April 1812- 
January 


Historisches Jahrbuch der Gérres-Gesell- 


schaft (Munich), 4.—R. The 
position the see Cologne 
under elector Ernst Bavaria 
1594], continued; with documents. 
St. Bernard’s mira- 
cles and their critics; second article. 
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Lutherane heresi’ the Franciscan 
Antonius Bomhouwer Riga [1524]. 


Quidde’s Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Ge- 


schichtswissenschaft (Freiburg), 
—H. The Italian Waldenses 
and the inquisition south-east Ger- 
many down the middle the four- 
The regni imperium,’ con- 
tribution the history Hohenstau- 
fen policy, second article 
that Frederick Sicilian policy arose 
from conviction the impossibility 
preserving consolidated system 
government 
MANN: German strategy during the 
league Cambray 
Bernays: the internal develop- 
ment Castile under Charles [con- 
troverting Haebler’s favourable judg- 
ment its economic prosperity 
that time], with notes the fall 
the value money and the increase 
The 
intrigues between and Poland 
‘richerzeche’ Cologne 
Kruse’s hypothesis that the richer- 
zeche’ grew out the burgomaster- 
Archbishop 
Baldwin Treves’ Italian revenue 
1311 [printing his autograph accounts 
the project for the 
Survey recent works English 
history since the sixteenth 
works medieval English 
Bibliography for German history. 


Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere 


Deutsche Geschichtskunde (Hanover), 
xv. The claims 
the sees Arles and Vienne the 
primacy Gaul, second article [deal- 
ing with the ‘Epistolae Viennenses,’ 
which, argued, were forged about 
the end the eleventh century, their 
authorship being apparently due 
archbishop Guido Vienne, afterwards 
Notes manuscripts French col- 
lections. The Vita Odonis abbatis 
Cluniacensis auctore Iohanne.’ II: 
Iotsald’s Vita and verses 
Odilo. III: Two necrologies. IV: 
charter Henry III 
Italian prophecies 
the thirteenth century [printing the 
Vaticinium Sibillae Eritheae,’ Verba 
Merlini,’ and Samia 
Additional notes his 
East-Gothic studies, and notes the 
papal letters the British collection. 
Notes the papal 
letters the same 
the use Sulpicius 
Severus the middle 
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the poems Paul the 
history the church Maria 
Latina Jerusalem [printing bull 
Hadrian IV, April 


Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften 


Miinchen. Abhandlungen der his- 
torischen Classe, xviii. 3.—L. von 
imperial customary and feudal law- 
book, known the 
second article [discussing Ficker’s date, 
1275 little later, and bringing new 
arguments favour date prior 
1268 and further giving reasons for 
attributing the compilation master 
Jacobus, canon and scholastic Bam- 
quotations fathers and 
St. Thomas Aquinas’s ‘Opusculum 
contra errores Graecorum’ [printing 
from recently discovered Vatican 
manuscript the portion the work 
with reference which St. Thomas 
wrote his treatise, relating the 
Roman primacy, and discussing the 
forged texts. The corresponding part 
the ‘Thesaurus veritatis fidei’ 
Bonacursius, formerly regarded St. 
Thomas’s also printed (in 
Greek and Latin) from two Paris 
The 
beginning the capitular dispute 
Strassburg [1584], with appendix 
letters and other documents. 
Sitzungsberichte der 
und hist. Classe, 1889, 
Asinius Polio and the bello 
Africo’ with confidence Land- 
graf’s attribution the work him, 
and explaining the fact the author’s 
name not appearing any manuscript 
from the character the book 
continuation the ‘De bello 
with note the action Ruspina. 


Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 


reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 
history the establishment perma- 
nent embassies [traced from the diplo- 
matic relations between Milan and 
Florence from 1446, then through the 
relations Milan and Venice with the 
other Italian powers; from Milan 
France, 1463; from Venice France, 
1479, with remarks the pur- 
pose such missions, the causes 
their despatch and the development 
the practice the particular 
The military 
order Santiago and its work the 
Holy Land; contribution the 
history crusading enterprises the 
thirteenth century, with documents 
letters from Joachim Murat Savary 
from Madrid May 
attacks the genuineness 
grant Arnolf Salzburg Nov. 
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885] (Miihlbacher Reg. 
von The source the 
doubtful bull John for Meissen 
Jan. 968, considered forged the 
model one for 

Delbriick’s Preussische Jahrbiicher (Ber- 
The origin the Christmas feast 
{illustrating, chiefly from 
Untersuchun- 
gen,’ the transition from the celebra- 
tion the baptism (the Epiphany) 
that the nativity 
Wilhelm Wattenbach [an 
account his life and work, the 
his seventieth birthday]. 
—A. The last duchess 
Celle 
The strategy Pericles 
tllustrated from that Frederick the 
Great, second 
The same, concluded. 

Ermisch’s Neues Archiv 
Geschichte und Altertumskunde (Dres- 
Stadtbiicher the middle ages, con- 
The electorate 
Saxony and the negotiations con- 
cerning the peace Augsburg. 
the earliest history 
Luther 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandi- 
schen Gesellschaft (Leipzig), xliii. 3.— 
the Caspian and the Baltic seas the 
middle ages. Amber [with new in- 
formation from Arabic and other 
Syrian 
bishops and bishoprics the 
sixth, and seventh centuries. 


CHURCH HISTORY 

Brieger’s Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenge- 
schichte (Gotha), xi. 
Apollinarius Laodicea’s work against 
The 
administration and financial import- 
ance the patrimonies the Roman 
church down the foundation the 
estates the church. 

Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie 


the history the gospel-lessons Ger- 
many from the ninth the thirteenth 
densian question Miiller, 
especially his contention that down 
least the middle the fourteenth 
century all non-German authorities use 
the terms Waldenses and the like 
denote not any particular community 
communities, but simply the travelling 
preachers (known the 
The martyrdom the 
Theban legion’ (discussing the recent 
literature the subject}. 

Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft- 
liche Theologie (Leipzig), xxxiii. 
Constantine the Great’s mur- 
ders his kinsfolk [replying 
and judging the emperor more 
favourably].—-A. The 
constitution the Christiancommunity 
Palestine. 


MILITARY HISTORY 


fiir die Deutsche Armee und 
November—Major Kunz: The cam- 
paigns field-marshal Radetzky 
Upper Italy, 1848 and 1849 [an his- 
torical and tactical study], continued. 
November—F. Scuwartz: The 

(Berlin), 1889, 
Beiheft 7.—Five hundred years 
the Russian artillery 
sketch the Russian artillery since 
its introduction 1389]. 

Streffleur’s Oesterreichische 
Zeitschrift (Vienna), xxx.9. September 
—The campaign Italy, September 
1796 February 1797 the then 
captain the general quarter staff, 
Maximilian Freiherr von 
including those Colognuola, Arcole, 
Legnago, Bevilacqua, Madonna della 
Corona, and Rivoli] 
10. October—Ritter von 
The siege and capture the citadel 
(St. Victor) Tortona the Austrians 
1799. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


concluded [arguing that the inscrip- 
tions found the neighbourhood 
the are incompatible with the 
hypothesis that was built Hadrian, 
while they suit the date Severus, 
and examining the evidence the his- 

British 
The borrowing theory’ 
dred Sussex [an 
instance rural hundred which 


alderman, paid sheaves corn, 
and constable were elected court- 
leet down 1860, and three head- 
boroughs down No- 
vember—F. Surnames 
English villages that, 
may assumed the cases con- 
tiguous villages distinguished sur- 
names Bishop’s Frome, Castle 
Frome, Canon’s Frome), other 
cases territories originally conterminous 
with what now the hundred became 
divided into the existing 
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restatement the writer’s view 
Notes primitive residences. 
——T. Early boroughs 
Foster: List Roman 
bricklayer’s effects 
hundred and its use England 
amining the history the Teutonic 
numeral system, with sharp criticism 
Lot meads and commonable lands 
illustrations from Berkshire].—— 
Communal house demo- 
lition Sandwich [arguing that the 
constitution the Cinque Ports was 
borrowed its leading features from 
the communal organisation Picardy.] 

Church Quarterly Review, 57. 
October—Clarendon’s History the 
Rebellion’ Macray’s 
Ward and the Oxford movement. 
American commonwealth. 
and their jurisdic- 
tion [dealing with the evidence from 
early conciliar history}. 

Dublin Review. 3rd Series. No. xliv. 
October—W. Ward and the Oxford 
movement. Vicars capitular [ex- 
plaining the medieval practice their 
appointment the help modern 
SS. Blaise and Erasmus.——J. 
Gasquet: The early history the 
Mary Tudor. 

Edinburgh Review, No. 348.—The con- 
quest Algeria, first article [to 1833]. 
duc Histoire des 
Princes Condé,’ Recent dis- 


coveries Rome.——Maitland 
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and Mary Stuart 


Law Quarterly Review. No. 19. July 


justice Fry: Specific perform- 
ance and fidei’ 
‘that from very early date the courts 
Christian enforced the specific carrying 
into execution contracts which 
there was oath fidei interpositio 
that this jurisdiction was narrowed 
and perhaps almost extinguished 
the pressure the writ prohibition 
from the king’s court; and that the 
ecclesiastical chancellors found the 
chancery means reviving like 
jurisdiction, the writ 
possession for year 
and day have probably 
originated, England, out exercises 
jurisdictional power, the king’s 
ban the court’s 
Massachusetts 


Quarterly Review, No. 338. October— 


The principality Monaco 
from Saige’s publications]. 
Ward and the Oxford move- 
Battle Abbey 
Presbyterians and independents 
Gardiner’s History the Great 
Civil War,’ 


Scottish Review, No. 28. 


Sheriff Florence Wilson 
[Florentius Volusenus, 1504-1547]. 
fourth August, translated 
from the ‘Moniteur’ and Aug. 
1789 [containing full report 
the session the national assembly]. 
The territory the 
Hellenic kingdom from 
the ‘Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique,’ 


IV. HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


Archiev voor Nederlandsche Kerkgeschie- 


denis (The Hague), iii. 3.—H. 
Jacobus Taurinus and the 


church Utrecht the beginning 


the seventeenth century, with docu- 
Fz. prints seven- 
teen documents [1216-1518] relating 


the patronage and appropriation 


churches. 


Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschie- 


denis Oudheidkunde (The Hague). 
two Delft particularly 
relating public affairs [1675-1753). 


the estates Holland and West Fries- 
land concerning Latin schools 
and the Latin school Alkmaar 
Fz.: Con- 
tributions the history the practice 
granting benefices and offices 


chapters members their own body 
turns, with documents 


des Eglises Wallonnes (The Hague), 
Middelburg from un- 
published materials. —-P. 
The Walloon church 
Utrecht, with documents. 


Messager des Sciences Historiques 


Belgique (Ghent), 1889, 3.—P. 
chevaliére des escrimeurs, chef-con- 
frérie Saint-Michel, Ghent, con- 
Philippe Wie- 
lant and Damhoudere 
proofs that the latter plagiarised Wie- 
land’s treatise legal procedure, not 
the autobiography Justus 


ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 5th 
Sulmona and the men letters 


the court Robert Anjou.——P. 
The communal archives 


q 
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List the works Cesare 
Lwigi Gian- 
the Ramo- 
epistles and poems Antonio Panor- 
Rivista Storica Italiana (Turin), vi. 3.— 
The political revolutions 
Florence [on Gabriel Thomas’ 
——A. The Ecerinis’ 
Albertino Mussato, considered from 
historical point Mazza- 
Historical manuscripts Forli. 
Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), xvi. 
for the his- 
tory Visconti rule Bologna the 
fourteenth century 
The age, the emancipatio,’ 
and the birthplace Gian Galeazzo 
(dating his birth the end 
1351 the beginning 1352; print- 
ing the document which his father, 
Galeazzo, handed over him the 
greater part his authority, 1375 
and giving evidence favour Pavia 
The duke Orleans and the Swiss 
1495, with documents.——Trials for 
witcheraft [specimens from Brescia, 
Churches and 
other buildings suppressed destroyed 
The tomb queen Theodolinda the 
Romano: Calendar the 
the notary Cristiani Pavia 
1412, 
The convent Salvatore Cremona 
and its disputes 
Archivio Storico Siciliano, xiv. 
424 B.c.; printing his fragments with 
additions, and arguing that Thucydides 
probably derived some facts from him]. 
prints from thirteenth 
century manuscript form for the 
reception monks according the 


Basilian rule [written 
the popular tradition 
British government guaranteed the con- 
stitution 1812 from pub- 
lished manifestos that what lord 
Bentinck guaranteed was, the con- 
per reale assenso dato 
allo stabilimento una costituzione 
libera Sicilia non comprometta 
salvezza della corona pub- 
prints documents the fairs 
prints protestation Jew the 
Giudecca Palermo [1422] with the 
notes the legal proceedings conse- 
quent upon it. 
Papyrus writing material 
history its manufacture and use, 
with special reference 
Calendar the notarial 
minutes Adamo Citella, con- 
document enumerating certain 
privileges granted king Martin 
The companies 
the Bardi, the Peruzzi, and the 
Acciaiuoli Sicily [with eleven docu- 
ments, 1307-1341, illustrating their 
trading 


Archivio Veneto, xxxvii. Rosst: 


dispute between the republic Venice 
and Clement VIII [1592] with docu- 
French art and second 
The government Spilimbergo, con- 
country Verona, concluded docu- 
ments [with note the Veronese 
heretics the end the twelfth 


Rivista Artiglieria Genio (Rome), 


October-November—Captain 
The castle Sant’ Angelo 
Rome chronicle the fortress 
from 1549 modern times, illustrated 
from contemporary sketches, plans, 
concluded. 


VI. RUSSIA 


The Antiquary 
October—G. Count 
Totleben 1715-1763, continued. 
Prince Yuri Dolgoru- 
kov, 1740-1830 [who was present 
the ranks the Russian army dur- 
ing the seven years’ war, and the 
battle Chesmé 1770. was also 
the war with the Turks during the 
Dr. 
Recollections count Michael Loris- 
Melikov during the years 1876-1888 
account his residence Nice, 


{illustrating the conspiracy the 
Dekabrists 1825). October—Life 


Andrew Bolotov written himself 
for his descendants, 
The first days Moscow after the con- 
flagration the year 1812; recollec- 
tions prince [written 
1836; interesting details Ras- 
The plague Betlianka 1878-1879 
{near Tsaritsin the 
Recollections 
artist [skirmishes the Chinese fron- 
pedition prince Vladimir 988 
{from Kiev Kherson and back, ac- 
complished, according the calcula- 
tions the writer, four and half 
five months, between April and Sep- 
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year 1812 
the recollections Anna Zolotukhin 
[from old family papers; the writer 
Odintsov part the Polish 
campaign 1830 and was the taking 
Sketch the life Nicholas Przhe- 
valski during the years 1841-1866 [re- 
collections the traveller one 
his 


The Historical Messenger (Istoricheski 


Viestnik).—September—I. 
the secret police 1732 
{illustrating the absurd laws exist- 
ence the time). October—N. 
Misail, archbishop Ria- 
zan celebrated missionary among 
the Tatars and Ural Finns the 
seventeenth Goro- 
DETSKI: Contributions the history 
Roman catholicism 
Volga story Arakcheyev and the 
military colonies founded 
this port, acquired Russia the 
conclusion the last war with the 
The insig- 
nia the Zaporozhian Cossacks 
established themselves some the 
islands the 


Journal the Minister Public In- 


struction (Zhurnal Ministerstva Narod- 
nago Prosviestchenia).— September— 
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Materials for history 
the Byzantine empire, continued 
some new 
tember-November—P. The 
Russian Uniate church the reign 
Alexander 
Gorzycki the union Red Russia 
with Poland the time Casimir the 
Great.——Review Nadler the 
emperor Alexander and the holy 
alliance vigorous criti- 
cism Metternich and his 
ALEXANDRENKO: second letter from 
London [with further details -the 
Russian ambassador 
October- November—G. Forsten: The 
policy Sweden during the 
troubles’ [early part the seventeenth 
Kor- 
The office for the registration 
titles Moscow the seventeenth cen- 
tury [the review not altogether 
favourable, but holds that the book 
contains some important matter 
the subject precedence among the 
The dispute between 
Poland and Lithuania about the suc- 
Contributions the history the 
Diadochi Alexander the 


VII. SPAIN 


Historia, xv. 1-3. 
The Roman roads between 
Toledo and Merida.— 
contributes criticism the chronicle 


The antiquities Cabeza 
del Frra translates and 
discusses the Cantiga LXIX Alfonso 
Sabio.—-B. Roman mile- 
stones the neighbourhood Uclés. 
——C. Duro: The plaque’ 
Pedro Castille. 


UNITED STATES AMERICA 


Johns Hopkins University Studies His- 


torical and Political Science (Balti- 
more), Series vii. 
Federal government Canada. 


Magazine American History (New 


Georgia and the introduction slavery 
there 
jun.: List presidents and governors 
condition New York 
November—W. 
tor: The Swedish settlement Wil- 
mington, Delaware 
Oliver Pollock and the con- 
reprints the translation 


declaration addressed the name 
Louis XVI all the ancient French 
North America French 
board the Languedoc’ for the count 
Oct. 1778, and then trans- 
lated and published Massachusetts 
December—Mrs. 
Lams: The early career lord 
The Scioto purchase 
reprints the official 
the Virginia legislature convene 
Richmond under the permission given 
president Lincoln April 
Northampton, Massachusetts [1723- 
1788}. 
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